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Motor  Racing  Hungarian  Grand  Prix 


Hill  is  robbed  of  victory  on  last  lap 


Alan  Henry  In  Budapest , 

DAMON  HILL  showed  the 
commanding  form  which 
won  him  the  1996  world 
championship  when  he  steered  his 
unrated  Arrows-Yaniaha  to  the 
verge  of  victory  last  Sunday,  only  to 
be  robbed  of  his  22nd  grand  prix  win 
by  hydraulic  trouble  on  the  Inst  lap. 

But  finishing  second  behind 
Jacques  Villeneuve’s  Williams- 
Renault  was  as  good  as  a win  for  the 
36-yeairold  Briton,  who  drove  im- 
maculately, taking  advantage  of  his 
Bridgestone  tyres  which  worked 
belter  than  the  Goodyears  in  race 
temperatures  of  around  32C  (90F). 

Hill’s  exhibition  came  at  a crucial 
time,  raising  his  stock  as  the  driver 
transfer  market  moves  into  full 
swing.  Two  races  ago  he  was  criti- 
cised by  the  Arrows  owner  Toni 
Walkinsltaw  for  not  justifying  his  $8 
million  retainer,  but  last  Sunday  he 
raised  the  prospects  of  an  offer  from 
oneof  the  leading  learns  for  1998. 

Hill  drew  on  his  experience  to  set 
the  Arrows  chassis  up  perfectly  for 
the  twisting  Hungaroriug  track, 
where  good  handling  and  aerody- 
namic downforce  are  more  impor- 
tant than  power.  Yet  this  was  also  a 
heartening  performance  for 
Yamaha,  who  have  struggled  this 
season  to  wring  any  consistency 
from  their  engine.  The  VLO  did  not 
miss  a beat  here. 

That  Hill  might  be  a contender 
was  emphasised  when  he  qualified 
third  behind  Michael  Schumacher's 
Ferrari  and  Villeneuve.  At  the  start 
he  dived  inside  the  Canadian  on  the 
run  to  the  first  corner,  completed 
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Old  rivals  . . . Hill  dives  down  the  inside  of  Schumacher's  Ferrari  to  take  the  lead  photograph  mips  co-jper 


the  opening  lap  behind  Schumacher 
and  eventually  overtook  him  at  the 
start  of  the  11th  lap. 

“I  could  see  that  Michael  had  blis- 
tered his  tyres  and  would  soon  be  in 
problems,”  said  Hill.  “Eventually  I 
passed  him  quite  easily.  Everything 
was  going  beautifully,  i was  able  to 
stay  ahead  of  Jacques  and  could  pull 
out  an  extra  advantage  when  1 
wanted  to.  I was  thinking  about 
winding  down  for  the  last  few  Ups 
but  hadn't  expected  to  have  to  wind 
down  as  much  as  that" 

Hill  first  knew  lie  had  problems 
when  his  throttle  began  to  play  up 
three  laps  from  the  finish  as  he 
nursed  a half-minute  lead  over  Vil- 
leneuve. The  Arrows  almost  rolled 
to  a halt  on  a couple  of  occasions  as 
the  gearbox  began  to  malfunction. 
Coming  out  of  the  third  turn  for  the 
final  time,  Villeneuve  had  the 
stricken  Arrows  in  his  sights  and 
swooped  past  using  the  grass  at  the 
edge  of  the  track.  Amazingly  Hill 
struggled  round  to  finish  second, 


still  11  seconds  ahead  of  Johnny 
Herbert's  Sauber-Ferrari. 

“If  someone  asked  me  whether  I 
lost  a win  or  won  a second  place 
today.”  said  Hill,  “I  must  say  second 
is  a good  result,  but  when  you  are 
running  at  the  front  and  expecting  a 
win  it  is  a little  disappointing.  The 
throttle  went  on  the  blink  com- 
pletely and  a few  times  the  car  just 
stopped,  so  I was  really  amazed  to 
get  to  the  end." 

Villeneuve  admitted  he  was  lucky 
to  win,  but  he  was  delighted  to  do  so 
in  his  quest  to  erode  Schumacher’s 
advantage  in  the  world  drivers’ 
championship.  With  six  of  the  sea- 
son’s 17  races  remaining,  lie  trails 
Schumacher  by  three  points. 

“'Die  team  warned  me  when 
Damons  hip  limes  began  1o  slow 
down  so  l started  pushing  again," 
Villeneuve  said.  "As  I came  towards 
him  he  started  going  left  and  right 
so  I just  went  on  the  grass  and 
passed  him."  • 

Schumacher  finished  fourth. 


fending  off  a firm  challenge  from 
his  brother  Ralf’s  Jordan-Peugeot, 
which  crossed  the  line  less  than  a 
second  behind  in  fifth  place. 

‘‘At  the  end  of  the  race  Ralf  was 
quicker  than  me  and  if  I had  not 
been  fighting  for  the  title  I could 
have  let  him  past."  said  Schu- 
macher. “I  was  Imping  Hill  would 
win  because  I think  he  deserved  to 
and  also  because  it  would  have 
helped  me  in  the  championship." 

Eddie  Irvine’s  hopes  of  sixth 
place  ended  on  the  final  lap  when 
liis  Ferrari  was  pushed  off  the  road 
by  Shinji  Naknim’s  Frost,  which  in- 
herited the  final  championship  point 
«ifl  lie  afternoon. 

Hill’s  success  hail  come  on  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  his  maiden 
grand  prix  victory  in  a Williams  on 
the  same  track,  and  Ins  former  em- 
ployer Frank  Williams  was  among 
the  first  to  praise  his  drive.  "Grands 
prix  are  not  won  by  people  who 
cruise  around."  said  Williams. 
"Damon  drove  brilliantly." 


Cryptic  CrOSSWOrd  by  Araucaria 


Across 


7,1 1 Payment  at  atrangpolnt  by 
half-Jevwsh  party  lamenting  the 
Royal  5 {4, 3, 3, 5) 

8,1 1 ,1‘6,1 8 down  Only  the  native 
American  soldier  is  good 
enough  far  the  blonde 
(4.3,3, 5, 8, 3.4) 

10  Religious  person  reaches 
religious  conclusion  for 
reproduction  (6) 

1 1 See  7 and  8 

12  American  pic  first  (4) 

13  Old  solvers — shifts  do  well 
without  them. — are  looking 
frightful  (6-4J 


1 4  Edict  about  putting  It  In  the 
pudding  In  a feeble  state  (1 1) 

19  Madonna  with  her  third  change 
Is  on  the  point  of  dressing  (10) 

22  Itls  In  London,  like  this  little 
house  (4) 

23,18  3 was  causing  apprehension 
with  “Goodbye",  that 
arrangement  with  two  notes  to 
the  melody  (2, 4, 2.3,4) 

24  Container  of  wine  for  painter  in 
coffee-house  (6) 

25  First  of  stars  In  a constellation^ 1 

prayed  by ...  (7)  . ■ • 

26  . . . 18  nymph,  worrying  Laertes 
for  starters.  I hope  (7) 


Down 

1,17  Change  4 and  10  to  a 5 In  4s, 
then  1 1 (7.7) 

2 Cooked  fish  and  meat  during 
dessert?  (8) 

3 Chap  In  thyme  with  my  brown 
hair  (6) 

4 First  of  a few  up  In  front  of  1 (8) 

6 Gershwin's  beginners  are 

Hobson’s  choice  (6) 

6 Thespians  turn  to  fives  In 
romances  (7) 

9 Everywhere  where  there’s  a 
railway  Junction?  (2,3,6) 

15  Giving  backword:  out  of  design  I 
generally  turn  up  (8) 

16  See  8 

17  See  1 

18  See  Band  23 

20  Payer  In  boots  turned  one  In  (6) 

21  Get  away  from  wobble 
especially  with  Illy  gone  (6) 
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Football  results 


FA  CARLING  PREMIERSHIP:  Uom-.kiv  t. 
West  H.nn2.  ULicKlium  t,  IJuil.y  ti; 

City  3,  CligfcTM  L‘:  livorlmi  1 , Ov-lul  l\ibw  n 
LtXftlsI.  Ar<wmil  t;  Lelrij'-.lpi  1 A-.t,  mi  ViIIii 
0;  Nawcti-Jtln  A,  SI  roll  Wod  t ; V«  illmiiiplon 
0,  Bolton  I;  liit  tout  bun  ().  Man  i l|<l  ;i; 
Wlinblb'Jon  I,  Llvui| jnr ,|  i. 

Monday:  Amount  2,  Cownliy  Oily  n. 

NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE!  First  Division: 

Birmingham  ?,  r.lokn  0;  Ur.icJlonl  C; 

Stockport  l;Riay  I.Ruadliv]  l; Manf'-ity 
Portsmouth  2; MkkUnnl Chnriimi  l; 
Norwich  0.  Wohrac  Oxlonl  ljt<  1 2 
Huddoisdefcl  0;  Port  V.*i  u.  Nr>ltin  I'-biiM  I; 
QPR  0,  Ipswich  0;  P-Mofl  Util  ?,  Suntldrl.irvl  u; 
Swindon  2.  Crowe  (i;  West  Rrom  2, 

Tran  mure  t. 

Second  Division:  Blackpool  l,  Luton  0; 
Bristol  Rvrs  l , Plymouth  I ; Chesterflrj  3, 
Walsell  1 ; Fulham  l . Wrexham  0:  Glllngham 

0.  Preston  0;  Grimsby  1 , Bristol  City  1 ; 

MiIIwbII  3.  Brantford  0:  Northampton  0. 
Bournemouth  2;  Oldham  3.  York  1;  Southend 

1 . Carlisle  1 ; Watford  l , Burnley  0:  Wigan  5. 
Wycombe  2. 

Third  Division:  Chester  2,  Lincoln  0: 
Colchester  2.  Darlington  1;  Exeter  1. 
Hartlepool  1;  LCtrlenl  0,  Cardlll  1;  Macclesfld 

2.  Torquay  1 ; Mansfield  2.  Hull  0;  Notts  Co  2. 
Rochdale  1 ; Pelerboro  0,  Scunthorpe  1 ; 
Rotherham  2.  Barnet  3;  Scarboro  1 . 
Cambridge  Uld  0;  Shrewsbury  2,  Doncaster 

1 : Swansea  1 .Brighton  o. 

Soottlah  Coca-Cola  Cup,  aooond 
round!  Berwick  0,  Celtic  T\  Dumbarton  1, 
Aberdeen  6;  Dundee  I.  East  Sliding  0: 
Dunfirmllne  5.  Ayr  1 : East  Fife  0,  Kilmarnock 
■2:  Gr  Morton  4.  Airdrie  V,  Hibernian  3,  Alloa  1; 
LMngston  0.  Hsart3  2;  Molharwell  2. 
Inverness  CT  2;  Partlck  2.  .Stirling  A 3:  Ouaen 
Sth  2.  Dundee  U 4:  Raith  6.  Forfar  01  Rosa 
Co  0.  Falkirk  3;  St  Johnsin  3.  Clyde  0:  St 
Mlrraq  2,  Clydebank  0.  . ■ 

ThlrcRitound  drew  Rahgera  v P6lklrk;'Sl  ' 
Johnstone  v Celtic;  Dundee  Uld  v Hibernian; 
Stirling  ,y  Kilmarnock;  Dunfermline  v St  Mirren; 
Ranh  v Hearts;  Motharwell  v dr  Morton; 
Duhdeev Aberdeen.  ' 

Ties  to  be  played  on  August  19  ar>d  20.  1 

'Soottlah  Leagua  Cup,  first  round: 
Stranraer  4,  Arbroath  4.  ' i • 


Rugby  Union 

Springboks  * 
suffer  their 
blackest  day 

Stephen  Rowe  In  Auckland”  ^ 

NEW  ZEALAND  savaged  a ' 
14-man  South  Africa  with  i 
record  55-35  victory  at  Eda 
Pnrk  to  continue  their  unbeaten 
run  in  the  Tri-Nations  serifi 
They  were  forced  to  fight  bad 
front  21-1 1 down  alter  a Bto 
ning  opening  half-liour  by  the 
world  champions.  But  their  tel 
was  made  easier  after  Spring 
flanker  Andre  Venter  was  sent  ' 
off  in  the  47th  minute. 

It  was  New  Zealand's  higfant 
score  against  South  Africa,  and 
their  biggest  winning  margin 
against  them.  It  was  also  (he 
Springboks’  biggest  score 
against  the  All  Blacks. 

Venter  was  dismissed  for 
stamping  on  the  face  of  oppose  * 
captain  Sean  Fitzpatrick  in  a 
ruck.  New  Zealand  were  leading 
29-2 1 when  he  went  and  ptv 
c ef  (led  to  make  the  most  of  die 
extra  space.  Fitzpatrick  dedbd 
to  comment,  but  the  All  Btficks' 
conch  John  Hart  snid:  “1  don't 
think  kicking  has  any  place  in 
flic  game." 

Sooth  Africa,  who  led  the.lll 
Blacks  22-7  in  (lie-  opening 
match  of  (lie  scries  at  Ellis  Pail 
before  losing  35-32,  were  In  a 
similarly  strong  position  before 
dieir  opponents  turned  on  iheir 
awesome  buck-line  running. A 
strong,  colling  maul  in  (he 
second  minute  set  up  a try  from 
danker  Ruben  Kruger. 

No  8 Gary  Teichmann  And  , 
centre  Percy  Montgomery  added 
tries  from  lucky  bounces  off 
their  own  kicks,  but  the  All 
Blacks  went  to  die  break  leading 
23-21  as  Chrisdnn  Cullen 
crossed  for  bis  first  try.  Curio* 
Spencer  and  Alnma  IereraU^ 
Hcored,  Spencer  adding  25 
points  with  four  penalties  and 
four  conventions.  1 
Two  penalties  in  the 
five  minutes  of  the  second  Ml 
nudged  the  All  Blacks  out » 
reach  and  Venter's  dismissal 
Islicd  the  game  off.  'They  IW" 
right  Into  our  hands, “ said  h*1 
“We  were  never  going  to  Wg 
discipline  slip.  IVe  warned® 
guys  about  It.”  ' 

. Scrum-half  Justin  MareW 
scored  for  the  All  BladksM* 
58th  minute  and  Cullen  • 
second  try  with  a brilliant^  , 
which  took  hint  thrbughtttf*; 
defenders  and  pver  anawNr1 , 
trip  by  James  Small. 

Flanker  Talne  Bar 
was  outstanding,  was  *1 
with  a try  and  Tana  lOTJ  - 
the  seventh.  Sotith  AfrU* 
up  with  five  tries'to  earn  * ' . 

point,  but  after  three  losjj  i 
are  out  of  contention  fo  w.  . 
ries.  Australia,  with  one*!’  ■ 
a loss,  can  still  match  tlrt  r 
Blacks,  but  need  to  bejW 
Zealand  and  South  Afrt<^ ( . 

from  home.  ■' ''  .'  JfutJ 

' Fitzpatrick,  In 

Blacks  for  the  SOthfiWjJJ  . 

was  disappointed  wW ‘ 

half  display,  but  added®** l, 
had  fun  in  the  aecOndl^j^ 
wanted  tb  express  ourw^  j ■ 
enjoy  ourselves,*  he' 
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Islanders  flee 
Montserrat 
volcano  peril 


Jeremy  Lennard  In  St  Patera 


TMsuardian 


BRITAIN  Hnnounced  plans  on 
Monday  for  a partial  evacua- 
tion of  the  Caribbean  island  of 
Montserrat  after  George 
Foulkes,  the  international  devel- 
opment minister,  warned  that 
the  possibility  of  a “massive, 
cataclysmic- Intensive  eruption” 
of  the  Soufrtere  Hills  volcano 
could  no  longer  be  ruled  out 
A Royal  Navy  destroyer  stood 
ready  off  the  coast  of  the  British 
dependent  territory  on  Tuesday 
to  assist  in  an  evacuation  of  as 
many  islanders  as  wish  to  leave. 
Governor  Frank  Savage  said  that 
Britain  would  pay  the  full  fares 
of  Hiiy  islanders  wishing  to 
migrate  to  Britain. 

About  5,000  people  remain  in 
die  northern  third  of  the  Island 
— the  only  purt  so  far  unaffected 
by  the  volcano's  showers  of 
rocks  and  ash. 

“Over  the  past  24  hours  the 
volcano  has  become  much  more 
dangerous,”  Mr  Foulkes  said. 
“As  a result  we  have  agreed  to 
this  voluntary  partial  evacua- 
tion of  anyone  who  wants  to 
leave.” 

The  evacuation  was  expected 
to  begin  later  this  week  after  a 
top-level  meeting  of  officials 
from  the  Department  for 
International  Development  and 
the  Foreign  Office.  United 
States,  French  and  Dutch  ships 
from  other  Caribbean  islands 
would  be  available  to  help. 

Scientists  at  the  Montserrat 
Volcano  Observatory  went  on 
the  island's  public  radio  on 
Monday  to  warn  the  population 
that  die  threat  had  increased 
dramatically. 

"Hie  magma  dome  is  growing 
at  the  fastest  rate  ever,"  chief 
scientist  Steven  Sparks  told 
listeners.  "There  is  a very  large 
mass  of  material  approaching  a 
very  unstable  state." 

Hie  volcano  seems  certain  to 
disgorge  this  material,  most 
probably  in  the  direction  of  the 


t 


Montserrat's  volcano  has  been  spewing  ash  for  two  years,  but 
scientists  say  a major  eruption  could  happen  any  minute 


abandoned  capital,  Plymouth, 
devastated  by  the  volcano’s  fury 
earlier  this  year.  But  depending 
on  the  scale  of  the  eruption, 
pyroclastic  flows  of  superheated 
ash  and  grapefruit-sized 
“bombs”  could  hit  areas  as  yet 
only  touched  by  Soufrlfcre's 
activity.  Such  pumice  fragments 
could  be  hot  enough  to  Btart 
fires. 

Seemingly  contradictory 
advice  given  to  residents  about 
evacuation  again  brings  into 
question  the  Montserrat  gov- 
ernment’s state  of  preparedness. 

Meantime  the  feeling  among 
. locals  was  one  of  complete  con- 
fusion. “I  hurt  in  my  heart/’  said 
Donald  Romeo.  “I  don't  feel 
there  is  any  way  to  ask  for  truth. 


All  we  get  is  confusion  and 
chaos." 

Islanders  are  also  keen  to 
hear  a commitment  from  the 
British  government  that  even  if 
Montserrat  is  evacuated,  they 
will  eventually  be  able  to  return 
with  British  assistance  to  re- 
build a new  town  in  the  north. 

When  scientists  warn  of 
“massive,  cataclysmic-intensive 
eruption"  they  have  a history 
Lesson  in  mind.  The  worst 
volcanic  disaster  this  century 
was  on  Montserrat’s  neighbour, 
Martinique,  in  1902,  A 
smouldering  1,500m  volcano 
celled  MontPelfe  exploded, 
wiping  out  the  small  town  of  St 
Pierre.  Of  its  28,000  citizens, 

, only  two  survived. 
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US  in  secret  new 
nuclear  build-up 


Ed  Vulllamy  In  Washington 

THE  United  Slates  is  engaged 
in  ii  massive  secret  pro 
grainnu-  to  build  a new 
generation  «»f  nuclear  weajHins,  ac- 
cording to  an  internal  US  govern- 
ment lincunienl  revealed  this  week. 

rrho  dncuinciil.  a copy  of  which 
has  been  passed  to  the  Guardian, 
exposes  Washington  Lo  accusations 
llinl  the  US  has  embarked  on  the 
design  and  development  of  new  war- 
heads using  simulated  detonations 
to  evade  the  terms  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Test  linn  Treaty. 

Among  the  weapons  involved  is 
l he  W4W  I ndent  missile,  backbone 
of  Hriiain’s  nuclear  deterrent,  which 
is  being  modernised  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  ihc  improve  d model  will 
amount  In  a new  "Tridi-ni  il”. 

The  ‘.’.i  Hi- page  document  — 
obtained  by  a physicist  formerly  of 
the  secret  Lis  Alamos  nuclear  labo- 
ratory — unveils  a weapons  pro- 
gramme which  is,  says  Matthew 
McKin/ie.  bigger  than  at  tile  height 
of  tin  cold  war.  T1t«-  programme 
envisages  growth  by  billion  a 
year,  compared  with  the  equivalent 
of  $3.7  billion  during  the  cold  war. 

The  Stockpile  Stewardship  and 
Management  Plan,  nicknamed  the 
Green  Book,  is  an  internal  report 
compiled  by  the  energy  depart- 
ment, which  manages  and  main- 
rains  the  nuclear  arsenal. 

It  was  declassified  and  obtained 
by  Dr  McKinzie's  Washington-based 
arms  control  monitoring  group,  the 
Natural  Resources  Defence  Council, 
which  is  suing  the  government  for 
breach  of  the  test  ban  treaty. 

“What  we  have  is  a massive 
nuclear  programme,"  Dr  McKinzie 
said,  "which  is  a great  deal  larger 
than  at  the  height  of  the  cold  war — 
which  in  the  present  security  situa- 
tion is  staggering." 

The  document  shows  the  energy 
department  and  navy  secretly  under- 
pinning work  on  new  prototypes  for 
nuclear  weapons,  and  on  improve- 
ments to  existing  warheads,  two  of 
which  are  the  W-76  and  W-88  mis- 
siles, fitted  to  the  Tlrident  submarine. 


Dr  McKin/ie  said  that  liter  report 
shows  the  US  govern  men  I aiming 
lo  get  round  the  test  ban  treaty  hy 
developing  new  weapons  systems 
which  (lit  not  need  underground 
testing. 

"The  programme  is  frying  h>  em- 
ploy certain  characteristics  (hat  five 
nr  six  years  ago  would  have  needed 
underground  testing.  The  question 
is,  arc  these  missiles  supposed  to  be 
deployed  without  needing  lo  he 
tested  in  that  way? 'Ibis  is  happening 
just  as  Hie  test  han  treaty  ih  going 
before  the  Senate  tor  ratification." 

Dr  McKinzie  has  written  an  ana- 
lytical guide  In  the  technically  com- 
plex durimieiil,  in  which  he  sivs:  “If 
implemented  over  the  next  decade 
ns  pi  ;u  med  . . . the  program  me  will 
seriously  erode  impnrlmu  non- 
proliferation objective  A as  well  ,i> 
undermine  political  .ivairuiH' ili-u 
the  I'S  government  has  provided  j 
ter  other  nations  ' 

Robert  Bell,  the  director  of  anus  i 
control  at  tin-  national  security  ; 
con  mil.  *{iid  last  year  that  tlu-i-lteet 
of  the  le-n  ban  tiea'v  was  “to  rate 
tail  opportunities  to  create  new  | 
weapons”.  Tint  the  internal  report 
talks  about  "the  develop, nem  of 
advanced  new  types  of  nuclear 
weapons"  and  says  that  “laborato- 
ries are  currently  working  on  pro- 
grammes to  provide  new  or 
modified  designs"  lo  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  energy  department  said  this 
week  that  the  current  programmes 
were  concerned  only  with  the  modi- 
fication and  modernisation  of  exist- 
ing designs.  The  head  of  the 
department's  bomb-maintenance 
programme.  Dr  Victor  Reis,  said  the 
work  was  “wholly  consistent  with 
the  goals  of  the  test  ban  treaty”. 


Greenpeace  frozen  by  BP  court  order 


Paul  Brown 


Greenpeace  was  cnpRied  tins 

week  after  British  Petroleum 
obtained  a court. order  freezing  Its 
assets  and  demanding  $2.2  million 
in' compensation  for  its  recent  occu- 
pation of  an  oil  rig. 

The  order  served  on  the  Co-oper- 
ative Bank  in  Glasgow  prevents  the 
65  employees  of  Greenpeace  being 
paid  and  would  enable  court  officials 
to  seize  Greenpeace  ships  or  any 
other  assets  in  the  UKs  jurisdiction. 
It  follows  a week-long  occupation  of 
a BP-chartered  rig  off  the  Shetland 
Islands.  Four  activists  were  arrested 


and  taken  to  Aberdeen  last  Sunday 
.after  they  left  the  Stena  Dee  rig, 
180km  west  of  Shetland. 

Four  senior  Greenpeace  staff  who 
have  been  running  the  campaign 
against  the  expansion  of  the  North 
Atlantic  oilfiekls  tire  named  in- the 
writ.  Their  personal  assets  will  also 
be  seized  If  Greenpeace  does  not  pay. 

Chris  Rose,  the  deputy  director  of 
Greenpeace  UK  and  one  of  the  four 
named,  said:  “They  are  attempting 
to  snuff  out  profeat  against  the  fur- 
ther. expansion  of  fossil  fuels  by  di- 
rectly attacking  the  livelihoods  of 
our  65  employees  and  their  families. 
For  a company  that  has  just  de- 


clared half-year  profits  of  $2.4  bil- 
lion, tliis  is  a vindictive  act."  , 

The  order  also  named  Jon  Castle, ' 
captain  of  the  MV  Greenpeace,  the 
.ship  involved  in  the  action  against 
the  Stena  Dee.  and  the  campnigner 
Liz  Pratt.  The  fourth  person  is  Sarah 
Burton.  * a lawyer  mid  campaigns 
director  of  Greenpeace.  1 

Greenpeace  is  involved  In  a court 
action  against  the  British  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Industry  md-22 
oil  'companies,  including  BP,  about 
the  exploitation  of  the  frontier  oil- 
fields of  the  North  Atlantic . 

Roddy  Kennedy  for  BP  denied  on 
IMonday  that  the  action  against 


Greenpeace  was  an  attempt  to  snuff 
out  that  action  or  to  cripple  the  or- 
ganisation. "11118  action  Is  merely  to 
recompense  us  for  the  losses  we 
have  suffered  as  n result  of  Iheir  ac- 
tion." Mr  Kennedy  said  the  revenue 
■of  Greenpeace  worldwide  was  8137 
million  last  year,  according  to  its 
last  annual  accounts,  more  than 
enough  lo  pay  off  BP. 

The  last  company  to  attempt  lo 
shut  down  Greenpeace  in  tliis  way 
was  British  Nuclear  Fuels  in  1983, 
when  Grcenjjeace  blocked  the  Sc-Uh- 
ficld  nuclear  waste  pipeline  into  the 
.Irish  Sea.  The  fine  imposed  by  the 
.High  Court  for  breach  of  an  iqjuric- 
Tlon  was  paid  hy  public  subscription. 
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2 LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

Work  conquers  all  in 
‘culture  of  contentment ’ 


/fWS  enjoying  immensely  Hie 
lelter  from  Paul  Escobar  (August 
10)  until  I read  the  last  paragraph 
and  realised  that  he  was  being 
serious. 

The  last  time  I looked  at  the 
figures,  the  United  States'  "unre- 
lenting productivity"  produced  an 
average  GNP  well  behind  that  of 
Switzerland  and  Sweden,  and  out- 
side the  world's  top  30.  The  asser- 
tion that  the  US  assists  other 
nations  “frequently  and  selflessly” 
sits  uneasily  with  the  frequent 
spectacle  of  Washington's  aggres- 
sion against  nations  whose  govern- 
ments are  somewhat  reluctant  to 
prostrate  themselves  at  the  feet  of 
US  capitalists. 

How  is  "unrelenting  productivity'* 
helping  the  starving  children  of 
Cuba,  those  hapless  victims  of  a 
cruel  30-yeai-  embargo?  What  “bene- 
ficence'' lias  been  extended  to  the 
poor,  the  unemployed  and  the  home- 
less in  that  most  inegalitarian  of  na- 
tions — the  US?  Or  a re  they  trying  to 
cure  poverty  with  Death  Row? 

it  seems  that  the  “Ugly  Ameri- 
can is  still  very  much  alive  and  well 
and  that  lawyers  have  lost  none  of 
their  contempt  for  the  truth. 

R Linkietvia, 

Dolans  Bay,  A fSW,  Australia 

j AM  glad  that  Paul  Escobar  is  happy 
» in  a patriotic  belief  in  American  ex- 
oeplionalism  and  in  the  view  that  in 
the  Land  of  the  Free  work  conquere 
aU  Long  may  he  remain  enfolded  in 
this  comfortable  "culture  of  content- 

^rtra?uCh?Lac^rised  by  John  Ken- 
neth  Galbraith.  Pleasant  myths  don't 
hurt  anyone,  do  they? 

®li  m |,ractice  Mr  Escobar's 
attitude  is  dangerous,  because  it  is  , 
shared  in  large  measure  by  Amcri-  I 4 


• £an  Elites.  Nor  is  the  mindset  con- 
t fined  to  the  US.  The  premise  that  in 
i an  allegedly  free-market  economy 

• anyone  can  prosper  through  hard 
work  is  juxtaposed  with  the  fact  that 

1 there  exists  substantial  and  mani- 
fest poverty  in  the  same  society. 

This  leads  all  too  easily  to  the 
convenient  conclusion  that  the  poor 
deserve  deprivation  because  failure 
must  be  due  to  laziness.  Thus  wel- 
fare should  only  be  for  a very  lim- 
ited period  and  aimed  at  teaching 
those  people  the  virtues  of  haid 
work  Mental  illness,  disability 
youth,  lack  of  education,  illness,  age 
and  infirmity  can  all  be  ignored. 

The  selfishness  of  Social  Darwin- 
ism is  respectable  once  more.  This 
should  not  be  surprising  when  its 
19th  century  sibling,  iaissnjaire 
liberalism,  dominates  economic 
thinking.  The  well-to-do  by  and 
targe  benefit  from  globalisation  and 
deregulation.  They  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  the  trinity  of  unregulated 
capital  markets,  footloose  multi- 
nationals and  free  trade  makes  no 
other  course  possible.  Even  if  we 
wanted  the  welfare  state,  the 
argument  goes,  we  can  no  longer 
afford  it. 

. 1 suspect  that  without  a commu- 
nist threat,  and  with  the  Depression 
faring  from  living  memory,  most 
movers  and  shakers  no  longer  see  n 
real  need  for  the  social  bargain  on 
which  the  welfare  state  was 
premised.  They  see  no  pressing 
need  to  try  to  re-regulate  capital 
markets,  or  to  control  generous 
contributors  and  potential  employ- 
ers who  are  in  charge  of  multi- 
nationals. And,  as  even  Jesus 
admitted,  the  poor  are  always  with 
us.  bo  why  give  a damn?  j 

Nigel  Tappin,  , 

Dwight.  Ontario.  Canada 
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Responsibility 
for  history 

JAM  impelled  lo  respond  to  Nur- 
/ man  Stone's  review  (Liberation  fal- 
n lacy  unravelled.  July  27).  For  Jews 
y who  experienced  the  war.  anti  for 
a their  relatives  (including  myself), 

1 there  can  be  no  “effort  lo  blame” 
anyone  other  than  Hitler  as  tile  prin- 
cipal responsible  for  the  Holocaust. 

■ But  tlie  most  dangerous  contention 
of  the  reviewer  is  that  "most  Ger- 
man Jews”  imagined  until  1938  that 
it  would  all  “blow  over”.  My  parents 
were  both  seriously  maltreated,  bul- 
lied and  finally  expelled  from  their 
schools  by  1935.  My  father  was  sent 
by  his  mother,  a person  of  no  great 
privilege  or  extraordinary  foresight, 
to  a school  in  England  in  the  same 
year,  and  she  fled  to  France. 

Yes,  the  British  did  accept  my 
lather,  but  at  the  outbreak  of  war 
aged  18.  he  was  interned  and 
shipped  to  Australia  on  the 
infamous  Duneera.  suffering  hor- 
rendous treatment  before  and 
during  the  passage.  No  allowance 
was  made  for  the  fact  these  Jewish 
refugees  were  obvious  enemies  of 
the  Nazi  regime. 

Of  course,  hindsight  colours  our 
perspective,  and  we  should  not 
apportion  responsibilities  for  un- 
forseeable.  or  unavoidable  harm. 
But.  it  is  surely  preferable  to  accept, 
and  learn  from,  the  very  real 
responsibilities  of  the  time  — xeno- 
phubia,  the  political  expediency  of 
appeasement.  These  are  not  new 
but  regrettably  still  prevalent  — 
Bosnia.  Indonesia,  Rwanda,  etc. 

f cannot  express  too  strongly  my 
admiration  for  the  moral  strength, 
honesty  and  overview  of  the  vast 
majority  of  current  German  youth, 
aided  by  a remarkable  education 
programme,  compared  wiUi  whom 
tile  knowledge  and  awareness  of 
Fiench  or  British  youth  seems  lam-  • 
entably  lacking. 

The  self-satisfactory,  superior 
tone  of  your  reviewer  is  most  dan- 
gerous in  seeking  to  reinforce  lids  a 
blinkered,  partial  view  of  moral  I 
resjioiisibility. 

David  Sclig.  . 

Les  Lilas,  France  I ; 


ask  tenants  t«.  lorf.-il  their  rights  l„ 
protection  front  illegal  search  mid 
seizure  in  order  lo  ensure  control  of 
drug  rings.  We  invite  police  into  ,mr 
schuols  m iiiiiiiil„r  students  for 
weapons. 

riiere  are  cities  in  which  one  can- 
not loiter  on  the  sidewalk  while 
smoking  and  one  can  no  longer  pur- 
chase lighters  that  arc  not  child- 
proof. People  sue  successfully  for 
everything  from  environmental 
stress  to  slippery  snap  dishes  in 
public  toilets.  And,  finally.  Ameri- 
cans are  forever  attempting  to  have 
morality  legislated. 

Anri  we  want  somebody  to  make 
us  safe.  To  do  sn.  we  are  willing  to 
turn  responsibility  for  everything 
hurtful,  unhealthy,  uncomfortable, 
different  and  scary  over  lo  some 
higher  power.  We  want  codes,  ordi- 
nances and  laws  to  keep  us  safe  not 
only  from  assault  and  hazardous 
nuclear  waste  but  from  immigrants, 
preservatives,  TV  programmes,  and 
potholes  in  the  road. 

Unfortunately,  not  only  does  fear 
impede  a creative  life,  but  it  also  in- 
vites tyranny.  Invariably,  tyrants  rise 
to  power  on  the  promise  of  security. 
And  while  I do  not  disavow  (he  need 
for  public  safely  and  welfare.  I do 
think  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind 
dial  freedom  anil  safety  are  rarely 
synonymous. 

C S Bryson, 

Santa  Fe.  New  Mexico.  USA 


CUARCW^j 


A U1JLE  panic  IS  appropriate 
'■and  healthy  in  a crisis.  If  there 
roally  is  something  In  worry  nbmil 
then  Frank  furedi  is  encouraging 
complacency. 

Peter  Adams. 

Stroud,  Gloucestershire 
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\A/1H  reference  t0  Ibe  jjersis- 

V V tent  and  virulent  haired  of 
Jews  in  today's  Poland  (Votere  wary 
of  Polish  free-for-all,  July  20),  your 
readers  are  no  doubt  aware  that 
be,r^erE\3  million  Jews  in  Poland 
m 1939  and  that  in  1945.  after  the 
Holocaust,  there  remained  a few 
tens  of  thousands.  The  current  fisr- 

'wjHani°'  m°St  °f  thCm  eIderly- 

Stockholm,  Sweden 

Fear  holds 
the  key 

j IKE  the  UK.  the  United  States  is, 
J-and  has  been  at  least  since 
McCarthyism,  a fear-based  culture 
spoiling  such  heroes  as  Ralph 
Nader,  on  the  one  side,  and  Pat 
Robertson  on  the  other  (Why  do  we 
What  is 

really  tendymg  m these  cultures  of 
feai  is  the  simultaneous  abdication  of 
personal  responsibility  and  the  esca- 
latmg  demands  for  "protective  legis- 
tation  that  saws  away  incrementally 
but  surely  at  personal  freedoms. 

beat  belts  and  motorcycle  helmets 
are  not  options  of  choice,  of  per- 
sonal risk;  they  are  prescribed  by 
taw.  Even  the  mildest  fireworks  are 
becoming  illegal.  Housing  projects  ' 


/ 1-fibimr  fur  their  timsitni  in 
allow  the  Hawks  («>  I*.  ,.Xpnrta|  in 
Indonesia  in  your  ci»m-s[ini,(|«.„a- 
cohmnis  prompts  me  (.(lj„i  (MI, 
Ilia  in  New  /calami  wr  are  in  an  eili- 
oily  even  more  shaim-fu!  si  hi;,  (ion. 

Our  present  conliliun  govern- 
lWr}1  tt'Pporls  the  Imlom-sim, 
iVRiine  by  bolli  taking  pai  l in  joint 
mi  ilnry  exercises  ami  pmviiliim  $5 
million  in  aid.  'litis  includes  military 
assistance  which,  believe  it  „0| 
includes  human  lights  (raining  for 
he  armed  forces,  presumably  in 
how  not  lo  torture  and  maim  East 
Tmiorese  dissidents.  'Die  taxpayer 
foots  this  bill  Without  so  much  ns  n 
by  your  leave  in  our  supposedly 
democratic  country. 

n5ju.r,  PPnister  of  foreign  affaire. 
Don  McKinnon,  recently  confirmed 
on  an  official  visit  to  Jakarta  that  his 
I government  planned  a "multi- 
faceted relationship"  with  the 
Suharto  regime,  including  military 
co-operation  He  added,  almost  as 
an  aside,  that  some  people  here 
I?^-r?artS  of  Indonesia  unpalat- 
t -.Tnere  are.  in  feet,  an  awful  lot 
of  us  m New  Zealand  who  feel  that 
and  we  plan  legal  action  in  the  near 
fiiture  to  deduct  fr  om  our  tax  liabil- 
ity the  proportion  that  goes  towards 
financ  ng  a continuing  genocide. 

Colin  Lloyd  Amery 
Auckland.  New  Zealand 


nnri  Briefly 

‘?,r  T HK  **  l':iIIl’(I  Middle-  East  ' 

f 

for  and  freedom  for  all  thn  nJ!?  ' 
hill  the  Middle  East.  PMpIfi“ 
in  KJ  Cooper. 

c-ri-  Wellington.  New  Zealand  i 

ive  

‘to  1 1 1,,eel^on.ayto 

lo  asylum-seeker  from  c2 
"g  Africa  appinaclicd  me  for  EngU 

h w retcrlt*y arnve^ a*  London^ 

- Wn  erloo  station  and.  unsureofifei 

101  1 do-  h«<1.  spent  the  night  thereby- 

ifS  fore  applying  for  asylum.  As  he  M : 
Is,  not  apply  on  arrival,  he  is  not  eligible ! 
id  for  benefits  until  lie  is  either  m*  i 
msei  as  a refugee  or  removed  TKs 
nr  could  take  two  or  three  years.  Wiib- 
n-  ou  l cash,  he  was  sick,  depressed  and 

?e  alone.  Thousands  more  are  in  the 
)'■  same  situation.  After  100  days  in 
‘d  power,  the  Government  lias  yet  to 
lo  tlo  anything  about  changing  this  dt 
d mal  slate  of  affairs,  in  spite  of  having 
y originally  condemned  the  legislation 
that  made  it  passible. 

Sam  Mackenzie. 

London 

L’  T" ^ ri1K)rl  (X  IA  ohiios  clean  over  I 

’ / spy  UFOs.  August  10)  which 

l refers  In  “more  than  half  of  all  UFO  I 
l ro|K»rls  from  l lie  ItifiOs  and  1960s'. 
leaves  unexjilained  the  renuiniflj 
sigli tings  from  dial  period.  Surely  I 
l hat  is  the  pci  ventage  of  interest  to 
ihi1  public,  UFO-helieversoriiol. 
Margaret  Webb. 

Nynns.  France 

\YOUR  book  reviewer  Veronica 
/ Horwcll  (August  4)  inoorredif 
calls  cabbage  oinrkllcs  “econo- 
niiyaki".  which  can  be  rendered 
"tried  [xiinlings  as  you  like  them', 
louesen  won  hi  have  approvd,  but 
llie  right  word  is  "nkonomiynki". 

Tom  Wrocrka, 

Tokyo  Japan 

I N Martin  Walker's  article  on  July 
» 13.  you  staled  that  the  Iowa1 
photograph  wus  n Northrop  B2 
stealth  ])on i Ikt  when  in  fact  it  is s 
I. tick  heed  l-T  1 7 stealth  warplane.  As 
a retired  Uickheed  design  engineer. 

I was  very  familiar  with  this  aircraft. 
Frederick  Paton, 

Moorpark.  California.  USA 

SURELY  Michael  Billington* 
article  (Ireland  2,  England  0. 
July  27j  on  the  latest  Irish  play  k> 
take  London  by  storm  should  haw  , 
been  entitled  "Ireland  2,  England  2'.  j 
For  how  can  England  be  a loser  by  j 
having  two  such  fine  plays  running 
concurrently  in  the  capital?  '■  I 
Joe  Banerjee,  \ 

Kyoto,  Japan 

^Guardian 

Weekly 


Aft  f?.rmer  %hter/ground  at- 

tack  pilot,  it  appears  to  me  Hint 
to  claim  the  Hawk  is  merely  a 
trainer  is  tantamount  to  saying  that 

Haslemere,  Surrey 
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INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


Singapore  PM  fights  opposition  in  court 


Nick  Cummlnfl-Bruce 

SINGAPORE'S  prime  minister 
was  expected  to  face  ques- 
tioning from  a leading  British 
QC  this  week  in  a defamation  trial 
that  renews  controversy  over  die  re- 
public's political  lenders'  use  of  the 
courts  to  hammer  their  critics. 

The  Singaporean  leader.  Gob 
Cliok  Tong,  was  expected  to  be 
cross-examined  by  George  Carman 
QC,  retained  by  J B Jeyaretnam,  the 
71 -year-old  Workers’  parly  leader, 
to  help  him  fight  a suit  brought  by 
Mr  Goh  and  10  colleagues,  includ- 
ing the  elder  statesman  Lee  Kuan 
Yew,  the  two  deputy  prime  minis- 
ters. his  son  Lee  Hsleu  Loong  and 
Tony  Tan,  and  two  ministers. 

Tlie  suit  agninst  the  opposition 
leader  arose  from  an  earlier  battle 
that  the  ruling  People's  Action  party 
leaders  fought  with  another  Work- 
ers' party  member.  Tang  Liang 
Hong.  They  accused  him  of  being  a 
dangerous  Chinese  chauvinisL  He 
called  them  liars  and  filed  two  po- 
lice reports.  They  sued  and  were 
awarded  more  than  $5.5  million 
damages. 

The  case  hinges  on  a remark  by 
Mr  Jeyaretnam  at  the  end  of  a rally 
on  the  eve  of  Singapore's  election  in 
January  that  was  also  attended  by 
Mr  Thng.  "And  finally,"  said  Mr  Je- 
yarctnam,  “Mr  Tang  Liang  Hong 
has  just  placed  before  me  two  re- 
ports he  has  made  to  the  police 
against,  you  know,  Mr  Goh  Chok 
Tong  and  his  team."  Mr  Jeyaretnam 
made  no  further  reference  to  the  po- 
lice reports.  Mr  Goh  and  his  col- 
leagues charge  that  this  remark  was 
slanderous,  that  he  must  have 
known  it  would  be  reported  in  the 
media  and  so  he  should  pay  aggra- 
vated damages. 

Mr  Goh  has  brought  in  another 
prominent  Queen's  Counsel  from 
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Eye  of  the  tiger  . . . Singapore's  opposition  Workers'  party  lender,  J B Jeyaretnam,  with  George  Carman 
QC  during  a break  from  the  slander  case  photogtwph  john  prvke 


London,  Tom  Shields,  also  a special- 
ist in  libel,  to  act  for  him. 

Expectations  of  an  epic  court- 
room battle,  and  perhaps  the  kind  of 
tough  questioning  Singapore's  lead- 
ers rarely  encounter,  has  scores 
queuing  for  a seat  in  the  liny  court. 

“Do  you  still  waul  your  half  mil- 
lion," Mr  Jeyaretnam  called  across 
to  Mr  Goh  at  the  end  of  tlie  opening 
day  of  the  trial  on  Monday,  in  a ref- 
erence to  the  damages  he  might 
face  if  he  loses.  “Well,  if  you  want  to 
pay  me,"  replied  Mr  Goh,  shaking 
the  proffered  hand. 

Tlie  11  cases  against  Mr  Jeyaret- 
nam will  be  heard  consecutively 
over  the  next  10  (lavs,  but  Mr  Goh’s, 


expected  to  last  until  Friday,  is  the 
test  case  expected  to  determine  the 
findings  in  the  others.  Mr  Jeyaret- 
nam is  all  too  aware  that  opposition 
figures  have  never  won  any  major 
legal  battles  against  the  government. 

Amnesty  International,  which  has 
sent  the  Canadian  judge  Paul  Bent- 
ley as  an  observer,  said  it  was  con- 
cerned by  reports  that  the  Singai>orc 
government  “has  used  civil  defama- 
tion suits  against  political  opponents 
in  a manner  that  violates  their  right 
to  freely  hold  and  peacefully  ex- 
press their  convictions". 

Mr  Carman  doubted  th.nl  any 
court  could  find  Mr  Jeyaretnam’s 
comment  defamatory.  "It's  an  at- 


tempt to  put  a sinister  construction 
on  innocent  words,”  he  protested. 
“Tlie  inference  is  illegitimate,  flimsy 
and  ill-conceived.1’ 

Not  so,  countered  Mr  Shields. 
"'Iliis  is  a classic  innuendo  situa- 
tion." he  argued.  Mr  Tang,  in  nu- 
merous public  speeches  and 
interviews,  had  accused  the  prime 
minister  and  his  colleagues  of  fabri- 
cating lies  against  him  and.  in  effect, 
criminal  defamation  and  criminal 
conspiracy.  Mr  Joyaivinam  knew 
there  was  no  basis  for  such  allega- 
tions and  also  knew  the  implication 
of  his  remarks,  Mr  Shields  said. 

Comment,  page  12 


Violence  rocks  Mombasa  MilosGvic  pledgos  fair  ©lections 


Manoah  Eslplsu  in  Mombasa 

THE  BODIES  of  two  missing 
policemen  were  found  on 
Monday  south  of  Kenya's  port  of 
Mombasa  and  two  civilians  were 
slashed  to  death,  taking  the 
death  toll  from  six  days  of  vio- 
lence in  the  area  to  at  least  35. 

Police  In  the  Indian  Ocean 
city,  already  holding  several  op- 
position supporters,  arrested  a 
well-known  activist  in  President 
Daniel  arap  Mol’s  ruling  party. 

As  fears  grew  for  Kenya's  vital 
tourism  season,  an  opposition- 
backed  alliance  demanding 
political  reforms  blamed  Mr 
Moi’s  advisers  for  stoking  the 
violence  around  Mombasa. 

Witnesses  said  a priest  and  a 
vigilante  were  killed  In  the  poor 
Mishimoronl  district  on  the  edge 
of  Mombasa  by  a band  of  attack- 
ers who  cut  them  to  death  with 
machetes. 

Hospital  sources  said  the  bod- 
ies of  two  policemen  were  in  a 
mortuary  at  Msambwenl  hospi- 
tal i n Kwale  district,  the  site  of  a 
police  hunt  for  attackers  south  of 
Mombasa  last  week  Nine  police 
officers  are  now  known  to  have 
died  In  the  violence. 

The  coast  police  chief,  Frands 
Gichuld,  said  police  had  arrested 
Emmanuel  Maltha,  a former 
Mombasa  councillor  for  Mr  Mol’s 
Kenya  African  National  Union 
(Kanu).  Mr  Mnitha  and  a number 
of  youths  linked  to  him  were  held 


for  questioning.  Mr  Gichuki  said 
they  were  among  33  people  ar- 
rested on  Monday,  bringing  (he 
number  of  arrests  to  102  since  die 
violence  erupted  on  August  13. 

“The  situation  has  calmed 
down  a little  bit . . . Our  officers 
are  still  In  the  forest  searching 
for  these  criminals,’*  he  told 
reporters. 

Security  sources  said  Mr 
Maltha  is  linked  to  the  Coast 
Protective  Group,  which  seeks 
to  keep  coastal  land  for  local 
people.  Hie  sources  said  he  was 
being  investigated  in  connection 
with  attacks  on  non-coastal 
Kenyan  settlers. 

Sixteen  suspects  among  69 
people  arrested  since  Wednes- 
day last  week  were  charged  In 
Mombasa  magistrates’  court 
on  Monday  with  possessing 
weapons,  including  bows  and 
arrows  but  no  guns. 

Legal  sources  said  the  fact 
they  were  not  charged  with  mur- 
der suggested  they  were  not 
ring-leaders. 

Mr  Mol  has  blamed  tlie  trouble 
on  opposition  leaders  fanning 
tribal  hatred  ahead  of  polls.  Tlie 
opposition  responded  by  accus- 
ing government  hardliners  of 
exploiting  ethnic  tensions. 

The  National  Convention  Exe- 
cutive Council  (NCEC),  on  oppo- 
sition-backed alliance  calling  for 
reformB  ahead  of  the  elections, 
blamed  Mr  Mol's  advisers  for 
stoking  the  violence.  •—  Reuters 


Jonathan  Steele 

1 N A fresh  attempt  to  improve  his 
I image.  President  Slobodan  Milose- 
vic has  invited  international  ob- 
servers to  monitor  the  fairness  of 
next  month's  elections  in  Serbia. 

Although  former  Yugoslavia  was 
suspended  from  the  Organisation  of 
Security  and  Co-operation  in  Europe 
(OSCE)  in  1992  because  of  its  sup- 
port for  the  Bosnian  Serbs'  war,  the 
Serb  strongman  now  wants  to  invite 
the  OSCE  to  observe  the  poll. 

He  has  also  ordered  the  stale  tele- 
vision company  to  guarantee  equal 
access  to  aU  candidates  and  parties 
running  in  the  September  21  election 
for  a new  parliament  and  president. 

Weeks  of  demonstrations  rocked 
the  country  last  year  after  municipal 
elections  which  the  opposition  coali- 
tion said  were  stolen  by  fraud. 
There  were  no  OSCE  monitors  dur- 
ing the  voting  but,  under  pressure, 
Mr  Milosevic  invited  an  OSCE  team 
to  check  the  results  a month  later.  It 
confirmed  the  opposition’s  claims  to 
have  won  Belgrade  and  13  other 
cities,  and  Mr  Milosevic  eventually 
backed  down. 

By  inviting  international  ob- 
servers from  the  start  this  year,  he 
hopes  to  prove  Serbia  is  democratic. 

Although  most  sanctions  against 
former  Yugoslavia  were  lifted  after 
the  Dayton  peace  accords  on 
Bosnia,  the  United  States  and  the 
European  Union  preserved  an 
"outer  wall"  of  measures,  including 
exclusion  of  membership  of  inter  na- 


tional organisations,  unlit  Belgrade 
meets  several  targets  on  human 
rights  and  democratic  reforms. 

The  US  special  envoy,  Richard 
Holbrooke,  told  Mr  Milosevic  this 
month  that  "over  the  long  term,  the 
international  community’s  support 
will  be  determined  by  democratic 
conditions  in  Serbia". 

The  agreement  provides  equal 
broadcast  lime  for  candidates  and 
says  that  news  bulletins  should  give 
“impartial  information". 

Karen  Coleman  in  Sarajevo  adds: 
Two  Bosnian  Muslims  were  shot 
dead  last  week  by  unknown  gun- 
men who  ambushed  their  vehicle 
near  a former  front  line  with  the 
Bosnian  Serbs,  authorities  said. 

The  shooting  took  place  near  the 
eastern  village  of  Laze,  8km  north 
of  Sapna  along  the  half-kilometre 
demilitarised  boundary  between  the 
Muslim  and  Croat  Federation  and 
tlie  Bosninn  Serb  republic.  Laze  was 
n Serb  village  during  the  war,  but 
was  handed  over  to  the'  federation 
as  tlie  Dayton  Peace  Agreement 
was  being  drawn  up. 

In  n separate  development,  the 
Bosninn  Serbs  agreed  to  comply 
with  new  rules  under  which  the  spe- 
cial jrolice  will  be  supervised  by  die 
Nato-led  Stabilisation  Force  (S-Fort 
and  IreaLed  as  a mllitary.force.  They 
will  not  be  permitted,  to  protect  in- 
dicted war  criminals,  which  means 
that  tlie  forces  providing  security  to 
the  indicted  former  Bosnian  leader, 
Radovan  Karadzic,  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  do  so  legally. 


The  Week 

MORE  than  six  countries, 
including  Indin  and,  It  is 
believed,  China,  have  admitted 
to  man ufactu  ring  chemical 
weapons  secretly,  three  months 
after  the  ratification  of  an  Inter- 
national treaty  banning  them. 

US,  Japanese  nnd  South 

Korean  officials  took  pnrt  in 
n groundbreaking  ceremony  for 
a nuclear  plant  in  North  Korea 
that  will  see  arch  rivals  Pyong- 
yang and  Seoul  work  together. 

NORTH  Korea's  prolonged 
drought  is  so  severe  that 
harvests  could  be  as  little  ns 
one- eighth  tlie  normal  size,  in- 
creasing the  country's  need  for 
fond  aid,  a Red  Cross  official 
said  after  a IO-duy  tour  uf  relief 
centres  in  tlie  enuntry. 

THREE  Burmese  democracy^ 
leaders,  nil  related  to  opposi- 
tion leader  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi, 
were  each  sentenced  to  10  years 
In  prison  under  national  security 
laws. 

Timothy  McVeigh  was 
sentenced  to  death  fur  tlie 
Oklahoma  City  bombing  nflor  a 
judge  in  Denver  Imposed  the 
jii  ry-snnctii  int'd  verdict.  j 

IRAli  restarted  pumping  crude 
oil  into  jiii  I nu|i -Turkish 
I pipeline  for  n second  six-month 
period  under  a deal  approved  by 
the  United  Nations,  according  to 
i the  Turkish  energy  ministry. 

STRONG  winds  and  high 
water  killed  at  least  25  peo- 
ple, toppled  houses  and  flooded 
, towns  as  Typhoon  Winnie 
> slammed  into  Taiwan  and  China's 
eastern  province  of  Zhejiang. 


Albanians  who  looted  i j 
weapons  from  barracks 
after  violence  and  lawlessness 
hit  the  Balkan  country  in  March 
have  been  ordered  to  hand  them  b 
in  by  the  end  of  next  month.  J 

Those  who  fall  to  obey  face  up  to  ^ 

five  years  in  prison. 



A COMPUTER  failure  aboard  m 
Mir  sent  the  Russian  space 
station  spinning  out  of  control,  ^ 
forcing  engineers  to  shut  all  but  •:  > 
vital  life-support  systems,  i *J 

Washington  Post,  page  13  . " 

THREE  thousand  protesters 

descended  on  a police  * 

station  in  New  York  City  to  de- 
monstrate against  the  alleged 
torture  and  sodomy  of  a Haitian 
Immigrant.  ( 

Washington  Post,  page  14  * 

\k 

IRAN’S  president,  Mohammad  : jh 
Khatami,  urged  Iraq  to  release  ■ 
Iranians  captured  during  tlie  .■« 
1 080-88  war  between  tlie  two  { r fl 
countries.  R!jl 


NUSRATFnteh  All  Khan,  the  ;-J 
Pakl  stanl  singer  who  brought  i If 
Sufi  devotional  music  to  the  u 
West,  has  died  in  London.  • 
Obituary,  page  24 
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i HANCELLOR  Helmut  Kohl 
F threw  his  weight  behind 
Germany’s  strengthening 

Iffn  tn  rlnw  killinnn  j.ii 


Kohl  seeks  rebate  from  EU 

land  struggle  
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the  tall  ships  arrived  on  these  

shores  [1788]."  he  said.  "Aus- 
lialians  living  today  were  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  shameful  events  of 
the  past.  Bui  we  are  responsible  for 
what  happens  today.” 

The  federal  government  is  about 
o introduce  a 213-jage  bill  into  par- 
iinmenl,  winch  its  critics  claim  will 
extinguish  many  of  the  rights  of 
Aborigines  to  co-exist  on  grazing 
land  with  pastoralists. 

ITie  issue  is  as  vexed  as  it  is  com- 
plicated and  the  devil  is  in  the  detail 
Hut  a powerful  coalition  of  white 
Australians  is  beginning  to  mobilise  , 

^1,i'S|,inj°n  {fl  »*«*  min. 

iste  John  Howard  s lO-point  plan  on 

:yk-  !,anied  after  the  tribe  which 
brought  the  action. 
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aown  Bonn  s net  contribution  to  the 
European  Union  budget. 

. .In  a television  interview,  Mr  Kohl 
joined  the  past  month's  chorus  of 
cross-party  calls  demanding  Brus- 
sels budget  reform  and  insisting 
Germany  is  paying  way  beyond  its 
means  m shouldering  the  bulk  of 
the  EUs  finances. 

’The  current  payment  level  from 
Germany  is  too  high,  that’s  undis- 
| puted.  We  must  work  to  bring  down 
this  siim,'’  Mr  Kohl  said. 

In  terms  of  net  contributions  to 
the  Brussels  budget  — the  amount 
a member  state  pays  minus  what  it 
receives  back  from  the  EU  — 
Germany  is  by  far  the  biggest  pay- 
master. It  puts  in,  depending  on  the 
calculation  method,  60-80  per  cent 
of  the  total,  or  much  more  than  the 
rest  of  the  EU  combined. 

, ™e,  finance  minister.  Theo 
VVaigel.  is  calling  for  a reorgani- 
sation of  EU  finances  from  1999, 
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and  the  governments  of  the  16  fed- 
eral states,  which  launched  an  in- 
creasingly vocal  campaign  for 
change.  Bonn  has  long  been  un- 
nappy about  its  oversized  contribu- 
tion, a burden  it  considers  unjust 
ft”*®  huge  costs  of  unification. 

Mr  Kohl’s  endorsement  of  the  re- 
form calls  also  reflects  the  fact  that 
his  government  is  languishing  mis- 
| erably  in  opinion  polls  a year  before 
the  matt  general  election  while 
locked  In  a public  finance  crisis  and 
struggling  to  make  the  grade  for  the 
single  European  currency.  Demand- 
ing money  back  from  Brussels  is 
seen  as  an  easy,  populist  way  of  ap- 
peasing euroscepticism  In  Germany 
Edmund  Stoiber.  the  Bavarian 
pnme  minister  who  also  faces  cru- 
cial state  elections  next  year  and 
who  has  been  loudest  on  the  EU 
budget  row,  repeated  his  chIIs  for  a 
cut  in  Germany’s  contributions  last 
weekend.  "Reunification  and  the 


Payment  billions  in  Russia  mean 
enormous  special  burdens  for  us 
that  no  other  country  has."  lie  said’. 
Iliiils  why  we  should  pay  le«s  net 
to  Brussels  in  the  future.” 

Mr  Waige!  warned  Inst  week  thnl 
Germany  would  continue  its  pre- 
sent level  of  payments  until  1999 
but  no  longer.  “Its  not  right  that  one 
state  alone,  Germany,  provides 
GO  per  cent  of  the  EU  expenditure. 

1 iiat  s not  good  for  Europe." 

Politicians  warn  that  the  funding 
row  is  fuelling  hostility  to  the  EU 
But  while  Mr  Kold  joined  Mr 
btoiber  in  backing  cuts  to  the  EU 
coffers,  the  men  remained  at  log- 
gerheads about  the  the  single  cur- 
rency and  about  when  and  on  what 
terms  it  should  be  introduced. 

Unabashed  by  government  calls 
for  a closing  of  ranks  on  the  euro 
issue,  Mr  Stoiber  fleshed  out  his 
opposition  to  the  euro’s  1999 
launch,  calling  for  a two-year  delay. 
He  is  the  biggest  eurosceptic  in  the 
government  camp. 

Mr  Kohl  meanwhile  clung  to  hjs 
dream  of  seeing  the  euro  intro- 
duced on  schedule,  but  was  deliber- 
ately vague  on  the  detail  of  Un- 
economic data  warranting  inclusion 
in  the  single  currency  club. 


will;  a lasting  connection  to  thefr 
laud  and  could  nol  displace  pri- 
vately-owned  homes,  property  or 
freehold  farms.  But  the  later  Wik  de- 

hn!r  5?utwl  t5l!e  nia-v  continue  on 

!aml  subject  to  pastoral  lease,  which 
covers  about  40  percent  of  the  coun- 
try s and  ulterior.  The  split-bench 
decision  said  if  there  was  a conflict 
behveen  the  rights  of  the  iwstoralist 
and  the  native  title  holders  the 
farmer  s claim  should  prevail. 

Support  for  Aborigines  is  more 
visible  countrywide  than  in  the 
heyday  of  the  anti-bicentenary 
demonstrations  of  1988.  Last  week 
people  crammed  into  Tasmania’s 
parliament  to  bear  the  stale  govern- 
ment formally  apologise  for  break- 
ing up  families,  and  in  Queensland 
the  first  agreement  between  a 

(native  title  claimant  and  local  gov- 
ernment was  signed. 

But  there  is  a long  way  to  go.  Mr 
Pearson  says  there  is  support  for 
native  title  in  the  middle-class  heart- 
land Hint  gave  Mr  Howard  his  land-  I 
slide  victory  in  March  1996.  But  he 
admits  Ilia,  many  traditional  Labour 
voters  have  yet  to  be  convinced. 

Skull's  return,  page  8 


— 

Lang  lashes 
out  at  Europe 
5 <rumP’  treaty 

mt  Paul  Webaterfopg^- 

no  U being  led  hyPS&r 

? sasratf 

« “untriee  were  also 

« E5KS3S**1 

?-  In  an  outburst  thatwilJbe 

r-  seen  as  an  attack  on  Presida 

1 iacqueaChJrac  and  the  Ctm 
Chancellor,  Helmut  Kohl.ih 
s mam  architects  of  EU  pofflai 

0 accords,  Mr  Lang  said  he 

s not  ratify  the  June  accord 
9 there  were  rapid  moves  Umh 
a European  federation. 

? Mr  Lang,  a senior  Socfalki 

party  official  and  chainnaiirf  L 

1 tlie  national  assembly  forei^  * 

- affairs  commission,  described 
flic  Amsterdam  agreements 
r«mp  treaty,  which  would  toll 
tiie  continent’s  intellectual,  m 
noinic  and  diplomatic  decline. 

Mr  I^ing,  a former  cultural 
minister,  did  not  refer  direcih' 
the  Socialist  prime  minister, 
Lionel  Jospin,  who  appears  tf 
luive  been  sinprised  by  dim 
biirsi.  But  (here  was  implicit 
criticism  ilia!  Mr  Jnspiiibackul 
tiiavn  on  his  iihjeciionsloilK- 
(j’t’jilv,  despite  a head-oucbdi 
wil  li  M r Chirac  and  Mr  Kohl  be- 
fore (he  Amsterdam  summit. 

Naliomd  jiarliamenLsmusici 
ily  the  accord,  an  updating ofih- 
Miiaslricht  treaty,  which  opens 
tlie  way  to  membership  of  fast-  , 
fin  European  countries  and  ap 
proves  budgetary  cuuslrfllnta 
linked  to  monetary  union.  MPs 
[ close  to  Mr  Lang  arc  understood 
to  lie  lobbying  strongly  against  a 
pnrlinmcntiiry  Yes  vote  and  half 
I icon  in  contactwitli  MFsm 
other  countries. 

“Tlie  way  chosen  nt  Amster- 
dam is  no  good,  neither  in  visi» 
nor  method,”  he  wrote  in  Le 
Monde.  “We  have  simply  stopped 
up  holes  in  a ship  without  a cap 
tain,  ii  motor  or  a course." 

Mr  Ling  said  EIJ  enlargem^1 
should  lie  opposed  until  there 
is  n complete  revision  of  the 
system. 


— ■ — ojntviiii 

Israelsnubs  King  Hussein’s  plea  to  lift  blockade 

Julian  Borger  In  Jarusni^m  I wic  .^r.. i . .. 


Julian  Borger  In  Jerusalem 

Td'E  ,araeU  Primc  ininisler. 
■ Binyamm  Netanyahu,  last  week 
spurned  an  appeal  from  Iving  Hus- 

IT  °/  W™  to  ,ift  Creel’s  block- 
aile  of  the  Palestinian  territories  — 
a clear  sign  that  a United  States 
peace  mission  has  so  far  failed  to 
break  the  Middle  East  deadlock. 


(estimated^to  cosM^^PafoaS  author  °f  l,anrlwl  0VlT  lo  **Ri*li 
economy  more  tlian  $9  million  adav)  ■ 

was  a setback  for  the  US  envoy  Den  ihJ ^ ^ ,,,lai,s  *iy  lllev  are  nei- 

nis  Ross,  who  was  seeking  forae  i ^Lnbt  nor  •*«*«»  * carry  out 
concessions  after  organising  several  stiS  JS  £menl  Vlho"1  p,  0ur- ll  is 
tnlateral  meetings  between  Israeli  bn!wtJ3?Wn  Wrh°  orgnnii5ed  ‘he 
and  Palestinian  security  chiefs  urn  thaTkm*?^011 3 Jtrusaleni  market 
pired  by  agents  from  tlie  CIA  ’ urdH^r  f 6 TO,leu’  blcludinS  ‘wo 
Palestinian  officials  say  Iwi  “"jJ^bfied  suicide  bombera. 
must  lift  its  embargo  before  tiTev  ha^  th  — f said:  “We  don,‘ 
vv.ll  agree  to  cooperation  on  secu  SK  ^ ldent,ly’  can’‘  Pin- 
nty.  which  the  US  sees  as  a oreenn  K?  ^ j fy  Pme  from  abroad.  But 

•fn.  for  ^ launch  of  aTe^i'  localXSl^  ^ "***  by  a 
initiative  by  the  secrptn.-u  0Cal  orfianisation. 

Madeleine  Albright.  V tatel  Pai5.AibrW?  said  hst  week  Isracl- 
Since  Mr  Ross’s  arrival,  Israel  has  secSS??«  headway  on 

posened  its  stranglehold  on  PaL  SfSf?  ^ have  see 

tinian-run  areas,  but  most  Palestini-  aJL  ,n\^rArafat- 
ans  are  still  barred  from  leaving  „ Ac^owjedging  his  lack  of 

their  home  towns.  S ^™^ress,  Iving  Hussein  said:  “I  did 

. I,as  presented  the  Palestin-  resnS?^ni  l 1 ^is  1Peelin«  would 
ian  leader.  Yasser  Arafat  urith  a list  ^we  problenis  ui  a dramatic  .way." 

of  230  Islamic  militants,  mSstlv  °fferetI  his  b°sts 

^ra^amas.  whom  it  wants  the  l 


After  a summit  meeting  at  King  must  Mira1  ofSK^h  Israel 

Hussein  s summer  palace  at  Aqaba  S ’?  embargo  before  tiiey 

on  theRedSea.MrVtanJLS  2 [?  "operation  on  seen" 


__  ,u  n , hl  rtqaoa. 

ft*’ Mr  Net*W®lm  said 
there  would  be  no  further  lifting  of 

sanctions  until  tlie  Palestinians  took 
more  action  against  alleged  Islamic 

SnT’iSh-  WJ10ni,Iarael  suspects  of 
being  behind  a bomb  attack  last 
month  in  Jerusalem. 

Mr  Netanyahu,  buoved  by  polls 
suggesting  Israelis  have  been  im- 
picssed  by  his  hardline  approach, 
said  lie  had  information  that  Palest 
tiiiian  militants  were  ■’planning  addi- 
nonal  terrorist  attacks  as  we  speak",  i 


l*  i . — •'I'vinuuii  un  seeu- 

ln^,”cejV?r  Ross’s  arrival,  Israel  lias 
posened  its  stranglehold  on  Pales- 
tinian-run areas,  but  most  Palestini- 

3"e,«wbnr  fram 

r'Kssrs 

Isl?"uc  militants,  mostly 
joenibers  of  Hamas,  whom  it  wants 


offering  to  negotiate  with  them 1 
‘lie  construction  of  Jewish  stf 
incuts  in  A-ab  areas. 

But  Mr  Netanyahu  again  refoj 
tn  halt  construction  work  on  C 
Jewish  settlement  of  Har  Hpna 
Arab  East  Jerusalem,  despite  t 
peals  from  international  medial 
The  Oslo  peace  accords  con® 
the  Israelis  and  Palestinians  K>  jj 
solving  the  issues  of  Jewish  se® 
ments  and  other  key  p*#86  ® 
contention  at  “final  stafas".!*^ 
which  have  yet  to  begin.  The  U5® 
tiative  proposes  to  accelerate  fbw 
talks  once  security  cooperattd“ 
been  resumed.  •• . 

• An  Israeli  court  last  we$k  ® 
posed  eight-month  jail  sejitenc^® 
two  border  policemen  who 
filmed  brutalising  PalestipJ®^ 
tainees  last  year,  but  ,an 
human  rights  report  said  Ara hd|V 
ians  were  still  beaten  "almost 
tinely"  by  the  security  forces.^T, 
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Sombre  note  struck  as  India  rejoices 


Suzanne  Goldenberg 
In  New  Delhi 


INDIA  marched  into  its  second  1 
half-century  of  independent  state- 
hood on  Thu  rsday  last  week  with  | 
the  frail  veterans  of  the  struggle  for  i 
freedom  from  British  colonial  rule 
joining  the  torchbearers  of  the  next 
millennium  in  an  evening  pro- 
cession. 

It  started  as  a trickle,  a silent  and 
bedraggled  band  of  teachers 
dwarfed  by  India  Gate  in  New 
Delhi,  that  symbol  of  imperial  tri- 
umph which  opens  on  to  a vast  lawn 
and  the  imposing  sandstone  blocks 
that  house  the  presidential  palace 
— once  the  viceregal  mansion  — 
and  t he  civil  service. 

Tlie  marchers  waved  small  (lags 
in  die  orange,  while  and  green  of  tlie 
Indian  tricolour.  Behind  them  came 
peasants,  their  heads  swathed  in  tur- 
bans. their  feel  in  ill-fitting  shoes. 

The  prime  minister,  I K Gujral, 
and  the  president,  K R Narayanan, 
struck  a sombre  note,  saying  that 
ilie  hopes  and  idealism  of  the  past 
had  been  squandered. 

India  had  reason  to  be  proud  of 
its  parliamentary  democracy,  but 
'Y«  irrupt  inn  is  corroding  the  vitals 
nf  our  politics  and  our  society",  Mr 
Narayanan  said.  "The  traditional 
I'nllurnl  and  spiritual  values  which 
have  bei-n  the  iitiiinsiay  of  our  civili- 
sation seem  lo  be  losing  their  grip 
over  society  and  jwlilics.  Sheer 
opportunism  and  valueless  power 
politics  have  taken  over  the  place  of 
principles  and  idealism." 

He  also  lamented  the  rise  in  vio- 
lence. a development  illustrated  last 
week  when  suspected  separatist 
guerrillas  in  the  northeastern  state 
of  Assam  chose  to  mark  the  anniver- 
sary in  bloody  fashion.  Seven  peo- 
ple were  killed  and  eight  injured 
when  a bomb  exploded  on  a train. 

In  his  address  later  in  the  day  the 
prime  minister  called  for  a renewal 
of  the  freedom  struggle  after  a gap 
of  50  years  — tlie  aim,  this  time,  to 
stamp  out  corruption. 

Ever  since  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  the 
first  leader  of  independent  India,  un- 
furled the  orange,  white  and  green 
tricolour  of  the  infant  state  at  day- 
break on  August  15,  1947,  prime 
ministers  have  given  an  annual  ad- 
dress from  the  ramparts  of  the  Red 
Fort,  the  Mughal  citadel  tliat  has 
been  a symbol  of  Indian  sovereignty 
since  the  17th  century. 

Mr  Gujral’s  golden  jubilee  address 
was  harder-edged  than  the  usual  fare 
at  such  occasions.  He  called  for  a 
satyagraha  — a struggle  of  truth, 
with  which  Mahatma  Gandhi  led  a 
mass  freedom  movement  for  30 
years  — to  end  conniption. 

"We  can  deal  with  external 
aggression  and  war  very  easily.  But 
people  who  take  bribes  want  to 
destroy  the  country  from  within  and 
they  are  tlie  greater  danger,"  Mr 
Gujral  said.  ”1  want  to  warn  them,  if 
they  think  corruption  is  a funda- 
mental right  they  are  mistaken." 

Although  he  was  lucid  on  the  evils 
of  corruption,  Mr  Gujral  was  less 
clear  on  a remedy.  He  invited  all  citi- 
zens to  tell  him  personally  If  mem- 
bers of  his  cabinet  were  corrupt 
“My  government  will  qot  spare 
these  corrupt  people.  But  I want  all 
of  you  to  join  me.” 

He  exhorted  them  to  sacrifice  Im- 
mediate gain  to  buck  tl\e  system. 
Let  us  all  resolve  that  no  matter  the 
delay  or  the  inconveniences,  we 
take  bribes,”  Mr  Gujral  said. 
"They  should  take  satyagraha  like  , 
Gandhi  did  in  his  lifetime.” 

Mr  Gujral’s  frank  assessment  of. 


corruption  was  the  most  striking 
element  of  his  address,  along  with 
an  admission  that  elected  politics 
had  been  infiltrated  by  criminals. 

But  he  also  promised,  as  antici- 
pated, to  make  primary  education  a 
reality  for  every  Indian  child, 
though  he  did  not  say  how  the  gov- 
ernment would  pay  for  it. 

He  said  gender  testing  of  foetuses 
would  be  banned  and  inducements 
given  to  parents  to  ensure  they  edu- 
cate girls.  Mr  Gujral  lamented  the 
failure  of  political  parties  to  bring 
more  women  into  public  life,  al- 
though his  own  colleagues  were 
among  those  who  blocked  a plan  to 
reserve  33  per  cent  of  parliamentary 
seats  for  female  candidates. 


His  focus  on  the  disappointments 
of  the  last  half-century  was  in  tune 
with  the  ambivalence  shown  by  the 
£lite  towards  India's  50th  birthday. 

In  Pakistan,  the  celebrations  for 
the  shared  50th  birthday  started 
24  hours  earlier  with  a late-night 
session  of  parliament  in  Islamabad, 
starting  one  minute  after  midnight. 
In  a candid  admission  of  Pakistan’s 
failings,  the  prime  minister,  Nawaz 
Sharif,  said  the  country  remained 
poor  and  illiterate,  and  rivc-n  by  sec- 
tarian conflict. 

Pakistan’s  current  financial  crisis 
prompted  the  government  lo  forgo 
lavish  celebrations  in  favour  of 
solemn  ceremony.  But  the  notion 
that  Pakistanis  had  sunk  into 


despondency  as  they  contemplated 
a state  that  has  spent  half  its  years 
under  military  dictators,  and  where 
corruption  is  rife,  was  partially 
dispelled  as  people  danced  out  of 
their  homes  and  into  the  streets. 

In  the  afternoon,  Mr  Sharif  and 
the  president,  Farooq  Leghari,  paid 
homage  to  Pakistan's  Quaid-e-Azam, 
or  great  guide,  Mohammed  Ali 
Jinnali,  visiting  his  tomb  in  Karachi. 

Mr  Sharif  made  an  impromptu 
appeal  against  tlie  corruption  that 
overshadowed  festivities  in  both 
India  and  Pakistan.  “By  the  grace  nf 
God,  Pakisinn  will  shine  on  tlie  map 
of  the  world,"  Mr  Sharif  said.  “Will 
you  help  me  eradicate  all  the  ills  and 
evils  from  the  nation,  respond  with 


enthusiasm  to  my  suggestion  to  do 
away  with  corruption,  injustice, 
bribery  and  sectarianism?" 

Vikratn  Dodd  adds : A Labour  party 
MP  has  called  on  the  British  govern- 
ment to  consider  issuing  an  apology 
for  the  1919  Amritsar  massacre, 
which  is  threatening  to  overshadow 
the  Queen's  visit  to  India  in  October. 

Keith  Vaz,  chairman  of  the  Indo- 
British  parliamentary  group  and 
private  secretary  to  the  Attorney- 
General,  said  there  was  a strong  case 
for  an  apology  for  the  killing  of  hun- 
dreds of  civilians  by  British  troops  in 
the  Punjabi  city.  His  remarks  follow  a 
warning  from  India's  prime  minister 
thnl  the  Queen  should  scrap  plans  to 
visit  Amritsar  as  part  of  the  celebra- 
tions marking  die  501  h anniversary 
of  Indian  independence. 
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Hopes  high  for 
peace  in  Georgia 


Jamas  Meek  In  Moscow 

THE  Georgian  president,  Ed- 
uard Shevardnadze,  made  a 
vow  of  peace  last  week  with 
the  separatist  leader  whose  troops 
nearly  killed  him  four  years  ago, 
raising  hopes  of  an  end  to  one  of  the 
bloodiest  post-Soviet  conflicts,  the 
struggle  for  the  Black  Sea  paradise 
of  Abkhazia. 

Almost  a decade  after  he  criss- 
crossed the  northern  hemisphere 
helping  to  end  the  cold  war  as  the 
Soviet  foreign  minister,  Mr  She- 
vardnadze’s unexpected  meeting 
widi  his  former  enemy.  Vladislav 
Ardzinba,  in  the  Georgian  capital, 
Tbilisi,  gave  cause  to  believe  he 
might  now  achieve  the  harder  task 
of  bringing  peace  to  his  Caucasian 
homeland. 

After  two  days  of  talks,  joined  by 
the  Russian  foreign  minister, 
Yevgeny  Primakov,  the  leaders  said 
many  differences  remained,  but  that 
they  would  not  be  resolved  by 
bloodshed.  As  Mr  Shevardnadze 
marie  clear,  the  breakthrough  was 
not  in  a settlement  but  in  the  fact 
that  he  and  Mr  Ardzinba  had  defied 
the  suspicion  of  their  peoples,  and 
their  personal  pride  by  agreeing  to 
meet  face  to  face.  When  they  first 
met  last  week,  they  embraced. 

'Tli  is  is  n major  political  event 
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which  has  overcome  a very  compli- 
cated and  difficult  psychological 
barrier,"  said  Mr  Shevardnadze. 

The  Tbilisi  meeting  is  a climb- 
down  by  both  leaders.  For  Mr 
Shevardnadze,  it  is  tacit  acknow- 
ledgement that  Georgia  has  no 
chance  of  recovering  Abkhazia  by 
forcer  for  Mr  Ardzinba,  acceptance 
that  Moscow  will  never  sacrifice 
good  relations  with  Georgia  for  an 
independent  Abkhazia. 

Abkhazia,  a lush  region  0f  iea 
plantations  and  citrus  groves 
between  Caucasian  peaks  and  Black 
Sea  beaches,  was  to  the  Soviet 
Union  what  the  Italian  Riviera  is  to 
Western  Europe. 

It  was  no  coincidence  that  the 
talks  were  held  on  the  fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1992. 
About  10,000  people  wen?  killed  and 
150.000  ethnic  Georgians  made 
refugees.  Mr  Shevardnadze  himself 
barely  escaped  the  Abkhaz  capital 
Sukhumi,  in  1993  as  Georgian 
forces  fled  before  the  final  Abkhaz 
assault. 

Hie  conflict  has  been  a disaster 
for  all  involved.  Trying  to  enforce 
control  over  Abkhazia.  Georgia  in- 
stead lost  thousands  of  lives  and 
half  its  coastline  and  had  to  cope 
with  a flood  of  displaced  jieople. 

Having  driven  the  Georgians 
from  the  region,  the  Abkhazians  in- 
herited a country  in  ruins,  its  re- 
sorts derelict  and  its  fruit  rotting 
under  economic  blockade.  Mr  Ardz- 

Tu.8?  {fem.ands  lor  recognition  of 
Abkhazian  independence  have  been 
ignored  by  the  work!. 

Russia,  too,  is  desperate  to  end  a 
conflict  it  once  helped  sustain  by 
supplying  the  Abkhazians  with 
weapons  and  allowing  Chechen 
guerrillas  to  help  their  fellow- 
separatists  against  the  Georgians 
All  that  Moscow  gained  was  a hand- 
ful of  impotent  military  bases  in 
Georgia:  it  lost  its  main  link  with 
Georgia  the  railway  running 
through  Abkhazia  — obliging  Tbil-  , 
isi  to  turn  towards  Turkey  and  the  i 
West  for  its  trade  — and  encour-  i 
aged  the  Chechens  to  believe  sepa-  j 
must  revolts  could  succeed.  [ j 


Until  lasl  week's  declaration 
there  had  been  fcara  the  Georgian 
army  or  militants,  egged  on  bv  bit- 
ter  refugees,  might  try  to  take  "back 
at  least  part  of  Abkhazia  by  force. 
The  trigger  for  this,  it  was  thought, 
would  be  the  departure  from  the 
Gab  district  of  Abkhazia  of  Russian 
peacekeepers,  whose  presence  in 
the  buffer  zone  alongside  a 100- 
strong  detachment  of  United 
Nations  observers  is  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  fragile  truce  that  lias 
held  since  1994. 

A statement  signed  by  the  two 
leaders  said  that  the  Georgian  gov- 
ernment and  the  Abkhazian  leader- 
ship agreed  "to  take  upon 
themselves  the  obligation  not  to  use 
arms  to  resolve  differences  between 
them  and  under  no  circumstances 


Warlords  carve  up  Tajik  economy 

V.rf  li.i i 


to  allow  a resumption  of  blcxxlsJn  ,] 
■ • ■ 0ll|y  peaceful  political  methods 
through  negotiations  should  I*, 
used". 

Huge  obstacles  remain  in  tin-  way 
of  a final  peace  deal.  Mr  Ardriuhn 
insists  on  virtually  reinventing 
Georgia  as  n confederal  ion  ol  two 
equal  stales,  while  Tbilisi  anil  hvsi- 
denl  Boris  Yeltsin  believe  Abkhazia 
should  be  satisfied  wiih  a high  rir- 
gree  of  autonomy. 

lhe  biggest  problem  is  flic  r,.. 
turn  nf  the  refugees.  Then*  liav.- 
been  signs  that  Mr  Ardzinba  mighi 
be  prepared  logivc  up  lb<>  (inli  dis- 
Incl.  where  many  <>l  (In-  c-thnii 
Georgians  lived,  jM  exchange  lor 
pence,  but  this  would  leave  lens  ol 
thousands  still  unable  to  return 
safely  to  other  parts  of  Abkhazia. 


Karl  Malar  In  Dushanbe 

WITH  his  soft  eyes  and  chubby 
young  face.  Colonel  Mak- 
moud  Khudaberdiyev  hardly  looks 
the  part  as  a centra?  Asian  warlord, 
'l  et  the  colonel,  aged  32.  has  been  at 
the  centre  of  the  latest  round  of  vio- 
lence that  exploded  last  week  in  the 
mountainous  slate  of  Tajikistan 
[among  a handful  of  army  commau- 
u ers  nominally  loyal  to  the  embat- 
tled government  of  President 
Jmamali  Rakhmanov.  Economic 
spoils  me  the  main  goal  of  Tajik- 
istan s warlord  businessmen. 

I-ast  week  a combined  force  of 
:he  presidential  guard  and  interior 
ministry  hoops  recaptured  Tajik- 
sians  main  foreign  exchange 
garner,  the  aluminium  smeller  at 
urziinzade,  about  65km  west  of  the 
apjtal,  Dushanbe. 

The  smelter,  which  has  changed 
ands  repeatedly  in  recent  years 
ad  been  held  by  Col  Kluidaber- 
lyey  s troops  since  January.,  'Die 
i evidential  guard,  troops  also  capr 
jred  a strategic. mountain  pass  froth 
ierm  pressing  home  their  offensive.  • 


Tlie  army  warlords  have  been 
jockeying  for  position  since  June  27 
when  President  Rakhmanov  signed 
a United  Nations-mediated  peace  ac- 
cord in  Moscow  with  Said  Abdnllohi 
Nuns  mainly  Islamic  United  Tajik 
Opposition  (UTO)  movement.  The 
agreement  ended  five  vears  of  civil 
war  that  erupted  a year  after  Tajik- 
istan gained  independence  in  1991 
and  cost  up  to  50,000  lives. 

Tlie  UTO  has  remained  on  the 
sidelines  in  the  latest  clashes,  al- 
though it  is  the  planned  return  of 
opposition  leaders  and  fighters  that 
lias  prompted  tlie  pro-government 
commanders  to  intensify  their  con- 
test for  power. 

The  Moscow  peace  deal  calls  for 
the  establishment  of  a commission 
lor  national  reconciliation,  with  13 
seats  given  to  each  side,  that  will  in 
theory  oversee  tlie  integratfon  of 
Hie  opposing  armies  and  lead  the 
country  into  elections  next  year. 

Critics  object  that  the  deal  simply 
divides  up  the  spoils  between  the 
two  sides.  This  view  was  bolstered 
test  ■ month  when  ■ President 
Kafthmanov  wrote  to  the  UN  secre- 


tary-general. Kofi  Annan,  and  re- 
quested. among  other  things 
Mercedes  cars  for  commission 
members. 

Not  surprisingly,  some  of  the 
more  independent  army  comman- 
ders, such  as  Col  Khudaberdiyev 
feel  left  out.  “What  thev  have  done 
in  Moscow  is  create  the  conditions 
not  of  peace  but  of  war.  and  it  will  be 
worse  than  anything  central  Asia 
has  ever  seen.”  he  said  at  his 
brigade  headquarters  outside  the' 
southern  town  of  Kurgun  Tyube, 
fhere  are  100  commanders  in  the 
opposition  and  100  oh  the  govern- 
ment side  who  want  ministries.  The 
cake  is  too  small,  and  those  who 
Want  part  of  it  too  many." 

Ironically,  much  of  the  national 
economic  cake  was  in  Col  Khudaber- 
niyev’s  hands  until  the  loss  of  the 
aluminium  smelter.  A decorated 
boviet  officer  in  the  Afghanistan 
foe  colonel  Has  fashioned' his ' 
-.uon-troop  armoured  brigade  — 
commanded  mainly  by  Russian. 
Ukrainian  and  Uzbek  officers  — ' 
mto  what  many  analysts’ consider  to  ; 
be  the  best  fighting  unit  in  thdTajik- 


istnn  army.  Hi*  runs  flu-  southern 
province  of  Khatlon  as  a fiefduin 
controlling  much  of  flu-  lucrative 
cotton  trade. 

6 Throughout  this  country  of  5.7 
n million  people,  the  UTO  and  army 
commanders  have  built  up  personal 
e militias,  easily  recruited  when  tin- 
i-  average  wage  is  abuul  $5  per 
'•  mD.  . !■  and  are  engaged  in  illicit 
: ranging  from  opiiitn- 

3 ^flicking  to  black-market  trading. 

; „ !.,  scale  fighting  erupted  in  the 

* Tajik  capital,  Dushanbe,  this  month 
5 £he.n  tro°Ps  loyal  to  Sukhrob 
Kasimov,  an  interior  ministry  com- 
mander,  defeated  militias  controlled 
by  Yakub  Salimov,  a customs  offi- 
aat.  former  interior  minister  and 
ally  of  Co!  Khudaberdiyev. 

When  he  dispatched  his  troops 
towards  Dushanbe  to  support  Mr 
Saumov,  Col  Khudaberdiyev  found 
his  way  blocked  by  units  of  the  pres- 
idential. guard,  despite  his  official 
posifton  as  the  guard’s  deputy  com- 
mander.'. 

While  the  government  has 
declared  'the  situation  under  con- 
trol, President  Rakhmanov  lias 
emerged  ifrom;  the  .crisis  looking 
L wteker 'ti$n  ever,  unable  to  control 
I ms  most  senior  commanders.  ' 


- lj,: 

Gypsiesseekl 
paradise  | 

in  Canada  j 

Kate  Connolly  In  Prague  ‘ 

T HOUSANDS  of  Czech 

I Romanies  are  selling  their 

belongings  and  considering* 
new  life  In  Canada  after  a i 

°n  Programme  depicted  it  as 
tlie  undiscovered  land  ofoppor. 
tumly  waiting  to  embrace  Ihera 
Tlie  Canndlnn  embassies  in 
Prague  and  Vienna  have  been  ' 
besieged  with  rails  since  the 
Romanies  mistakenly  supposed 
that  Canada  had  established  an 
asylum  scheme  for  them. 

Tlie  programme,  broadcast  by  1 
the  station  Nova  TV,  has  hc*n  ■ 
accused  of  a “propaganda  1 

approach"  in  offering  Roman} 
families  an  attractive  life  away 
from  the  Czech  Republic,  where 
they  arc  often  the  target  of  violent 
racial  attacks  nnd  treated  as 
scapegoats  for  much  petty  crime. 

Na  Vlastni  Ori  (Through  Your  1 
Eyes ) focused  on  fou r Czech 
Romany  families  enjoying  pic-  I 
nics,  learning  to  drive  and  visit-  ' 
ing  the  Niagara  Falls.  They  nil 
said  their  new  lives  were  cusy 
and  trouble-free,  mid  that  they 
were  experiencing  racial  c-quality 
for  (lie  first  lime, 
a ( )ne  scene  showed  a grand- 
Ll  mother  speaking  on  tlie  tele- 
phone to  her  relatives  in  Oslraw  ' 

1 region,  urging  them:  “You  won't 
s be  persecuted  here  like  in  the  ! 
Czech  Republic.  You  will  haven  1 
good  life.  Come  over  here." 

' In  Ostrava  alone.  5,000 
i Romanies  are  reported  to  bo 
• packing  their  bags.  Municipal  1 
i magistrates  in  many  towns,  eager 
1o  he  rid  of  their  “problem  rili- 
i zens",  have  been  giving  them  the 

1 7,500  crowns  ($500)  needed 
for  a plane  ticket.  Some  are  said 
to  he  paying  the  airlines  direct 
“We’re  only  helping  our  fellow 
citizens  fulfil  their  wishes.”  said 
Mann  Jiuuickovn,  Uic  mayor  of 
Marianske  I lory.  "Wliut  can  be 
wrong  witli  that?" 

The  airlines  report  record 
sales  for  flights  from  Prague  to 
Toronto,  and  many  flights  arc 
said  to  lie  hooked  up  until  (he 
oiid  of  September, 

Tlie  programme  nnd  tlie  con- 
sequent exodus  have  prompted 
a fierce  debate  about  the  coun- 
try’s treatment  of  its  200,000 
Romanies.  “The  Czech  Republic 
should  not  shift  its  problems  on 
to  others,"  said  Pavel  Bratinka, 
the  minister  for  minority  issues. 

President  Vaclav  Havel’s  office 
has  criticised  the  programme. 

The  prime  minister,  raclav  . 
Klaus,  speaking  on  radio,  urged 
Romanies  to  think  again  about  ; 
emigrating,  saying  he  would  uot , 
expect  Canada  to  accept  them. 

Tlie  telephones  at  the  1 , .. 
Canadian  embassy  have  not , 
stopped  ringing  since  thedocu-  . 
mentary  was  broadcast. 

“This  is  an  abuse  of  the 
Canadian  reftigee  law, "said  Ludfl 
Cermakova,  Its  spokeswoman. . . 
‘These  applicants  are  all  claim- , 
lug  they  are  victiiris  of  racism. ... 

We  realise  that,  there  Is  a certaty 
amount  of  racism  In  Czech  . „ 1 
society,  but  this  attitude  does  not  ; 
have  government  backing."  , 'r<  1 I 
Canada  had  189  Czech  asylum 
applications  last  yean  So  for  thl^|  ! 
year  It  has  had  410.  About 
2,000  Czech  Romanies  art  ljK-  ; j 
lieved  to  have  settled  fai  Cilu#  - 1 ■ 
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Clinton  backs  | 
global  ban  _ 
on  land-mines  ^ 

THE  United  States  on  Monday  I 
made  a spectacular  about-turn  pa 
on  months  of  polemic  to  throw  its  mi 
weight  behind  Canada's  efforts  to  lei 
secure  a global  ban  on  anti-person-  Ri 
nel  land-mines,  reports  Ed  Vulliamy  pc 
from  Washington. 

President  Clinton  said  the  govern-  C< 
ment  would,  after  all,  send  a delega-  W 
(ion  to  the  assembly  in  Ottawa,  due  er 
to  ratify  a treaty  securing  the  ban.  ex 
Throughout  Canada's  painstaking  in 
gathering  of  support  for  the  treaty.  $2 
the  US  had  remained  opposed,  ar-  st 
guing  that  it  left  insufficient  room  wi 

for  exceptions  demanded  by  US  

, military  commanders.  _ 

The  US  preferred  to  operate 
through  the  UN  conference  on  dis- 
armament in  Geneva  — which 
agreed  in  May  1996  to  limit  the  use 
of  mines,  but  stopped  short  of  a ban, 
and  at  which  Washington  thought 
there  would  be  more  leeway. 

But  White  House  officials  have 
conceded  privately  that  the  Geneva 
conference  lias  made  no  progress, 
while  the  groundswell  of  opinion 
again*!  lantl-i nines  has  been  irre- 
sistible internationally  and  at  home. 

Princess  Diana’s  high-profile  vis- 
its to  Angola  and  Bosnia  have  re- 
ceived rapi  attention  from  US 
prime-lime  television,  and  evoked 
some  hapless  slut  taring  from  offi-  ■ 
rials  in  tin-  Clinton  administration 
trying  in  justify  the  US  position 
against  the  princess’s  efforts. 

This  month,  the  Vietnam  Veter-  j 
ans  of  America  Association  and  l 
Human  Rights  Watch  caused  even  : 
greater  embarrassment  by  reveal- 
ing internal  Pentagon  documents 
which  shuwed  that  most  of  the  land- 
mines that  had  blown  up  US  ser- 
vicemen in  Korea  and  Vietnam  had 
been  made  in  the  US.  and  that  most 
victims  of  land-mines  were  Ameri- 
can. Thousands  of  US  soldiers  were 
killed  or  maimed  as  they  retreated 
across  minefields  they  had  laid 
themselves,  or  by  US  mines  which 
had  been  captured  or  re-assembled 
by  North  Korean  and  Vietcong 
soldiers. 

The  revelations  demolished  the 
declared  view  of  military  comman- 
ders that  land-mines  were  essential 
to  the  protection  of  US  forces. 

In  a terse  statement  on  Monday, 

Mr  Clinton  said:  “The  United  States 
will  participate  in  the  Ottawa 
process  negotiations  on  a treaty 
banning  anti-personnel  land-mines." 

After  the  president’s  statement,  a 
state  department  spokesman,  James 
Rubin,  raid  the  US  would  be  looking  1 
in  Ottawa  for  a “geographical  excep- 
tion" to  the  global  ban,  maintaining 
its  minefields  in  Korea,  because  of 
the  “high  state  of  alert  and  that 
there  is  always  the  risk  of  an  attack 
from  North  Korea". 

Anxious  to  play  down  the  move,  a 
White  House  official  said:  “We  have 
decided  that  we  want  to  shift  some 
of  our  effort  to  the  Ottawa  process, 
and  work  on  both,  simultaneously." 

The  ultimate  goal,  he  said,  was  “a 
comprehensive  global  treaty.  The 
only  way  to  do  that  is  through  the 
UN  conference  on  disarmament, 
but  these  are  very  slow  processes". 

Canada's  Invitation  for  countries  to 
rally  in  Ottawa  and  sign  a treaty  was 
a result  of  impatience  with  the  stalfr 
male  at  Geneva,  and  had  won  ' the 
support  of  more  titan  100  countries. 

US  officials  have  estimated  that 
9.600  people  are  killed  every  year 
by  uncleared  mineB  and:  another 
14,000 wounded:  ■■ 
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US  and  UK  top  arms  sales 


Ed  Vulliamy  In  Washington  | 

THE  United  States  and  Britain 
increased  their  shares  of  the 
world  arms  market  in  the 
past  year,  despite  their  govern- 
ments' claim  to  be  adopting  a moral 
lead  in  foreign  policy.  France  and 
Russia,  the  other  two  big  arms  ex- 
porters, both  decreased  their  share. 

The  annual  arms  survey  by  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  in 
Washington,  published  last  week- 
end, shows  tlie  world  arms  market 
expanded  last  year  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years,  up  5 per  cent  to 
$31.8  billion  in  weapons  sales,  after 
steadily  shrinking  since  the  cold 
war. 


Britain's  dubious  promotion  from 
fourth  to  second  biggest  weapons’ 
merchant  — announced  earlier  this 
year  — comes  as  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, Robin  Cook,  is  promising  over- 
seas policies  based  on  humanitarian 
ethics.  With  $14.8  billion  worth  of 
trade,  Britain  comfortably  overtook 
France  and  nosed  ahead  of  Russia, 
which  tumbled  into  fourth  place. 

The  US  also  increased  its  already 
giant  global  share  to  35.5  per  cent 
— $11.3  billion  worth  of  trade  — 
while  Madeleine  Albright,  the  sec- 
retary of  state,  is  pledging  the  US  to 
put  a new  emphasis  on  post-cold 
war  humanitarian  priorities. 

Arms  exports  from  tile  US  arc 
likely  to  be  further  boosted  In  the 


coming  year  by  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration’s announcement  this  month 
that  long-standing  restrictions  on 
the  sale  of  advanced  weapon  sys- 
tems to  Latin  American  countries  — 
imposed  because  of  human  rights 
concerns  — will  be  lifted. 

The  US  Figure  is,  of  course,  much 
lower  than  during  the  height  of  the 
cold  war  and  after  the  Gulf  war, 
when  the  US  was  selling  weapons 
worth  more  than  $20  billion.  But  the 
report  suggests  there  is  still  big  busi- 
ness in  upgrading  and  maintaining 
weapons  sold  during  the  cold  war. 

The  results  of  the  survey  drew 
sharp  criticism  of  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration from  human  rights  and 
peace  groups  last  weekend.  Tlie 


director  for  the  Cenlre  for  Defence 
Information,  retired  Admiral  Eu- 
gene Carrol,  said  the  Clinton  admin- 
istration was  still  intent  on  putting 
traditional  interests  before  global 
stability. 

The  arms  trade,  however,  said 
US  exports  were  judicious  anti  re- 
sponsible. ‘The  US  continues  to  be 
among  the  most  conservative  arms 
exporters."  said  Joel  Johnson,  vice- 
president  of  the  Aerospace  Indus- 
tries Association.  “If  it  were  an  open 
market  and  these  were  refrigerators, 
we’d  have  70  per  cent  of  (he  market." 

Russia's  drop  was  due  to  the  col- 
lapse of  most  of  the  traditional 
Soviet  markets  other  Ilian  China, 
the  report  snys.  Although  China 
emerged  in  the  1980s  as  an  arms  ex- 
porter tu  developing  countries,  it  re- 
mains a big  weapons  purchaser, 
mostly  from  Russia. 
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Open  the  door  to 
your  UK  home  with  a 
fixed  rate  mortgage. 
5.99%  lor  two  years. 


It  used  to  be  an  ordeal  for  anyone  who  lived  or 
worked  outside  the  UK  to  obtain  a mortgage 
allowing  them  to  buy  a property  back  home  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  But  not  any  more! 

Bristol  & West  International  has  created  a new 
mortgage  service  especially  designed  with  today's 
expatriate  in  mind.  Which  means  that  wherever  In 
the  world  you  might  be,  loans  are  now  available  for 
termsof  up  to  25  years,  and  for  up  to  75%  of  the 
value  of  the;  property  you’re  looking  to  buy. 

Now  It  coqldrit  be  easier  to  ensure  that  when  you 
do  finally  return  ti  the  UK,  you  get  a warm  welcome 
. from  your  own  home! 

Find  out  how  Bristol  & Wist  International  can  help 
open  tlie  door  to  your  new  property  In  the  UK. 
Simply  complete  the  coupon  and  send  It  to: 

Donald  Tfew.Bristpi  & Wait  International  Limited, 


PO  Box  61 1,  High  Sheet,  Sl  Peter  Port,  Guernsey, 
Channel  Islands,  GY  1 4NY,  or  contact  our  Principal 
Office  for  more  details.  "telephone  Guernsey 
(44)01481  720609 or  fax (44)01481  71165a 


□ Please  contact  meKontodbcuttihekey  Eun  on  obtaining 
a roort&p:  tom  Bristol  & West  lncenunkxu]  U<L 
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The  Week  in  Britain  James  Lewis 

Home  Office  to  keep  an 
eye  on  covert  operators 


■ ■ — ^ Iiv  i a 

w welcomed  a new  Home  Office 
code  of  practice  designed  to  prevent 
covert  police  “bug-and-burgle"  oper- 
ations from  invading  the  privacy  of 
people's  homes  and  offices.  Only 
the  liberal  Democrats  voiced  reser- 
vations. 

The  Home  Office  minister,  Alun 
Michael,  said  there  had  been  2,350 
covert  bugging  operations  by  police 
and  Customs  last  year  to  obtain 
evidence  against  those  involved  in 
serious  crime,  including  drug  traf- 
fickers. Such  tactics,  he  said,  were 
necessary  because  the  public  need 
to  be  protected  from  nasty  and  dan- 
gerous people". 

-i  The  initial  authorisation  of  an 
“intrusive"  surveillance  operation 
will  remain  the  responsibility  of  a 
chief  constable.  But  if  it  involves 
hugging  a home,  office  or  hotel  bed- 
room, or  if  it  could  affect  legal, 
journalistic  or  confidential  personal 
information  — including  counselling 
by  doctors  or  priests  — prior  ap- 
proval will  have  to  be  sought  from  a 

I judicial  commissioner. 

About  six  commissioners  will  be 
appointed  later  this  year  from  the 
i-anks  of  serving  and  retired  High 
Court  judges.  But  the  Liberal  Demo- 
crats' home  affairs  spokesman, 
Lord  Rodgers,  complained  that  a 
mere  handful  of  commissioners 
would  be  unable  to  cope  with  the 
demand,  and  he  called  for  circuit 
judges  also  to  be  empowered  to  vet 
operations. 

Lord  Rodgers  also  complained 
about  the  provision  which,  in 
“urgent  cases",  will  allow  chief  con- 
stables to  proceed  without  the  prior 
approval  of  a commissioner  (though 
approval  is  supposed  to  be  obtained 
5_a®°n  as  possible  afterwards). 
TVe  believe  that  bugging  in  itself 
should  be  an  exceptional  act,"  he 
said,  “used  only  as  a last  resort,  and 
only  where  prior  judicial  authorisa- 
tion has  been  secured." 


whip,  Don  (now  Lord)  Dixon,  whom 
he  accused  of  conducting  a whisper- 
ing campaign  about  his  sexuality 
and  alcoholism. 

The  chief  whip,  Nick  Brown,  who 
is  conducting  the  Inquiry,  was  pre- 
sented  with  a dossier  from  Irene 
Adams,  MP  for  Paisley  North  and  a 
friend  of  Mr  McMaster.  alleging 
attempts  by  Mr  Graham  to  oust  her 
as  an  MP  when  his  own  seat  came 
und  er  threat  from  bou  ndary 
changes. 

She  went  on  to  allege  that  Mr 
Graham  and  his  friend  Paul  Mack 
— also  named  in  the  suicide  note  — 
tried  to  pack  the  local  party  with 
bogus  members  in  an  attempt  to 
have  her  and  Mr  McMaster  de- 
selected,  so  that  the  two  could  take 
over  their  seats. 

Mr  Graham  is  expected  to  be  sus- 
pended from  the  party  this  week. 

A RETIRED  Surrey  carpenter, 
Szymon  Serafinowicz.  the  first 
man  to  appear  in  a British  court 
accused  of  Nazi  war  crimes,  has 
died  at  the  age  of  86.  He  was  suffer- 
ing from  Alzheimer’s  disease  and 
had  been  in  hospital  for  the  past  two 
months  with  heart  problems  ami 
cancer. 

Serafinowicz  appeared  at  the  Old 
Bailey  last  year  to  face  three  speci- 
men charges  of  involvement  in  the 
murders  of  3,000  Jews  on  the  East- 
ern Front  in  the  1940s.  But  a jury 
decided  he  was  mentally  unfit  to 
face  trial,  and  the  case  against  him 
collapsed. 

The  abandoned  action  was  esti- 
mated to  have  cost  £4  million.  The 
Crown  Prosecution  Service  says 
that  four  other  alleged  war  criminals 
jiving  in  England  and  Wales  are  still 
being  considered  for  prosecution, 
but  that  no  decision  is  imminent.  ' 1 
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Vagan's  skull  Is  exhumed  after  a 10-year  campaign  to  return  it  to  his  homeTand^ 
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Aborigine  leader’s  skull  to  be  handed  back 

“ r TIP  I l 


THE  head  of  Vagan,  a 19th 
century  Aborigine  leader, 
was  exhumed  from  a Liverpool 
graveyard  last  week  when  the 
Home  Office  granted  an  excava- 
tion licence  after  a tribal  plea  to 
Tony  Blair  following  a 10-year 
campaign  for  its  return. 

The  identity  of  the  skull, 


brought  to  England  by  a bounty 
hunter  in  1833,  will  now  be  con- 
firmed by  experts  at  Liverpool 
Museum,  who  will  be  looking  fur 
a bullet  hole  In  the  back.  An 
Aborigine  delegation  Is  expected 
to  arrive  to  reclaim  it. 

The  skull  of  the  warrior,  who 
fought  settlers  In  western  Aus- 


Test  for  ovarian  cancer 
offers  lifeline  for  women 


Chris  Mlhlll 


"F  HE  SAME  minister  found  him- 
. ■* K]f  ^“ig  to  strike  an  equally 
hard  — if  not  impossible  — balance 
when  he  announced  guidelines  for 
the  Government's  new  paedophile 
register.  Under  this  legislation  seri- 
ous sex  offenders  will  have  to  notify 
police  whenever  they  move  house. 

Police  will,  in  turn,  judge  if  it  is 
necessary  to  disclose  the  identities 
of  offenders  to  teachers,  employers 
or  the  wider  public.  By  stopping 
short  of  allowing  full  public  access 
to  the  register,  the  Government 
hopes  to  protect  children  without 
prompting  vigilante  attacks  on 
paedophiles. 

I The  register’s  main  weakness  is 
that  it  will  include  only  6,000  of  the  j 
110,000  convicted  paedophiles  in 
England  and  Wales  — those  con- 
victed or  serving  their  sentences 
after  September  1.  And  there  is 
nothing  to  stop  a child  molester 
from  going  outside  his  home  area  to 
offend  again. 

AN  INTERNAL  inquiry  by  the 
Labour  party  into  the  suicide  of 
its  MP  for  Paisley  South,  Gordon 
McMaster,  caused  all  manner  of 
skeletons  to  come  tumbling  from 
the  Old  Labour  cupboard  in  Scot- 
land. Mr  McMasteris  suicide  note 


LONDON  is  on  course  for  a Great 
Flood  that  could  wreak  havoc  on 
buildings,  the  Tube  and  telephone 
lines,  according  to  a group  of  re- 
searchers. They  say  that  water 
trapped  under  the  capital’s  clay 
bedrock  for  10,000  years  Is  rising  by 
3 metres  a year  because  of  a decline 
in  industries  such  as  brewing,  which 
once  extracted  groundwater. 

Insurers  and  businesses  were 
warned  that  water  would  start  to 
seep  into  basements  and  flood  rain 
tunnels  within  five  years  unless 
boreholes  were  sunk  to  pump  it  to 
the  surface  In  key  locations. 


tana.  Mr  McMasters  suicide  note  f M v 
named  a neighbouring  MP,  Tommy  ■ // 
Graham,  and  former  deputy  chief 
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Scientists  last  week  hailed 

new  tests  that  could  save  thou- 
sands of  women  from  Britain’s 
fourth  most  deadly  female  cancer, 
dubbed  the  silent  killer. 

The  tests  against  ovarian  cancer, 
currently  almost  impossible  to  de^ 
tect  at  a treatable  stage,  could  pave 
the  way  for  a mass  national  screen- 
ing programme. 

. ^ we  could  offer  screening  to 
pick  up  the  cancer  at  an  early  stage 
we  could  quite  dramatically  improve 
survival  rates.”  said  one  of  the  re- 
searchers. 

No  screening  programme  exists, 
and  most  women  are  unaware  they 
are  developing  the  cancer,  which 
causes  no  symptoms  in  the  early 
stages.  Less  than  a third  of  pntients 
survive  for  five  years  after  dia- 
gnosis. 

Researchers  have  been  trying  for 
10  years  to  develop  ways  of  screen- 
ing for  the  cancer  at  an  early,  treat- 
able stage. 

Last  week  scientists  from  the 
Cancer  Research  Campaign  out- 
lined two  studies  to  look  at  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  screening  techniques, 
much  could  become  routine  within 
10  years  if  the  tests  are  successful, 
alongside  screening  for  breast  and 
cervical  cancer. 

In  a study  to  start  in  November, 
some  3,000  women  are  to  be  re- 
cruited who  are  at  high  risk  of  the 
cancer  because  of  family  history. 
They  will  be  given  annual  check- 
ups, using  ultrasound  to  measure 
the  size  of  the  ovaries,  and  blood 
tests  to  pick  up  a protein  that  is  pro- 
duced by  ovarian  tumours. 

The  trial  will  run  for  five  years, 


and  scientists  ho|x-  to  refine  Hie  ac- 
curacy of  the  tests  so  dim  Huy 
could  be  applied  to  die  general 
ulalion.  At  present,  (he  lesis  are 
only  85  per  cent  accurate,  which 
means  dial  many  women  would  In- 
told  they  had  ovarian  cancer  when 
in  fact  they  were  healthy. 

A second  and  much  larger  study 
is  also  beginning,  aimed  ul  a wider 
group  of  some  120,000  women, 
which  will  rim  fur  seven  yearn. 

Half  will  receive  no  screening  and 
die  others  blood  lesis  fur  die 
tumour  protein,  followed  by  ultra- 
sound if  levels  of  die  protein  art: 
raised. 

Each. year  some  6,000  women  in 
Britain  are  diagnosed  with  ovarian 
cancer,  and  4,000  die. 

Dr  Inn  Jacobs,  from  St 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Undon. 
who  is  helping  organise  both  stud- 
ies, said:  “Currently  even  with  die 
best  surgery  and  the  best 
chemotherapy,  long-term  survival 
rates  for  ovarian  cancer  are  still 
| poor.  But  if  we  can  pick  the  cancer 
up  early,  survival  rates  are  good.” 

Dr  Jacobs  added:  “If  we  can  show 
over  the  next  seven  or  so  years  that 
the  tests  save  lives,  ovarian  cancer 
screening  might  be  offered  along- 
side cervical  and  breast  screening." 

Dr  James  Mackay,  of  the  CRC’s 
human  genetics  group  in  Cam- 
bndge,  said  the  study  in  the  family 
history  group  could  provide  power- 
fill  evidence  of  the  lifesaving  bene- 
fits of  screening,  because  the 
women  were  at  much  higher  risk 
than  the  general  population. 

“No  one  has  ever  tried  wide- 
spread screening  on  this  high-risk 
population  before  and  we  are  hope- 

nil  that  It  will  save  lives,"  he  said.  . 


trnlia,  was  loaned  to  Liverpool 
i-  City  Museum  In  1884,  but™ 
buried  in  1 964  when  It  began  to 
r decompose. 

According  to  Aborigine  boBefe, 

I his  spirit  will  be  freed  once  his 
head  is  reunited  with  his  body  in 
his  homeland.  Somebody  In  llie 
future  will  then  receive  hia spirit 

Council  guilty 
of  racial  bias 

A COUNCIL  serving  one  of  j 
Britain’s  most  ctlmically  mind  I 
populations  lias  been  found  guilty o( 
racinl  discrimination  against  sewn 
staff,  most  of  whom  were  unfairly 
selected  for  redundancy,  wrifei 
James  MeiMe. 

Hie  local  government  union  Uni- 
son last  week  demanded  a “root  rad 
branch  investigation"  by  the  Com 
mission  for  Racial  Equality  of  these 
eial  services  department  at  Brent 
borough  council,  north  Loud®, 
after  an  industrial  tribunal  sfr 
Bested  a flawed  selection  process 
was  used  "to  remove  black  staffs 
were  considered  to  be  difficult".  ■ 
Hie  union  said  a "race  dlscm&f 
nation  liine-bomb"  had  explode 
and  claimed  that  total  compensate 
could  exceed  £150,000.  A hearing® 
set  the  levels  has  still  to  be  fixed. 

The  council.  Conservative*® 
trolled  at  the  time  of  the  red  und® 
cies  but  now  run  by  Labour,  may 
appeal. 

In  a separate  case  this  year,  a 
employment  appeal  tribunal  niW 
that  the  black  head  of  a childrens 
Jiorae  in  the  borough  had  been  ® 
fairly  sacked.  She  lias,  since  (N. 

The  latest  ruling  follows  d® 
lenges  by  eight  Unison  mepbeft 
, seven  of  them  black, . against 
sions  made  bb  the  council  sougnl® 
restructure  children’sservices.  ft  : 

In  the  competition  for  P0»  ' 
under  the  new  set-up,  staff  were  ^ ■ 
terviewed,  completed  a written  P I 
. ereise  and  were  appraised.:  Ma$  ? 
. including  whites,  boycoMJ#  f 

process  but  were  appraised  | 

The  only  white  person.  sel«W  I 
for  redundancy  was  a team  J 
who  supported  black  rights  and.W  i 
openly  critical  of  the  system  ; 
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Police  chief  calls  for  special  courts  to  beef  up  war  on  drugs  l |nBrief 


Duncan  Campbell 

ONE  OF  Britain's  most  senior 
police  officers  has  called  for 
the  introduction  of  drugs  courts  to 
counter  what  he  sees  as  a lack  of  po- 
litical will  and  a failing  government 
drugs  strategy. 

He  predicts  that  if  a new  policy  is 
not  adopted,  legalisation  and  regula- 
tion on  the  same  lines  as  alcohol  will 
have  to  be  considered. 

The  comments  by  Michael 
O’Bvrne,  Chief  Constable  of  Bed- 
fordshire, which  appeared  in  an  arti- 
cle in  die  Guardian  on  Monday, 
come  within  a week  of  calls  by  back- 
bench I-abour  MPs  for  a royal  com- 


mission to  Look  at  the  possible 
decriminalisation  of  cannabis  and  as 
the  Government  seeks  a "drugs 
tsar"  to  coordinate  its  policies. 

Mr  O’Byrne  suggests  that  the 
current  strategy  is  failing:  "If  we 
continue  to  do  only  what  we  do  al- 
ready. we  are  not  likely  to  contain, 
never  mind  reduce,  the  amount  of 
drug  taking."  He  asks  if  there  is 
political  will  behind  the  rhetoric. 

He  argues  that  education  and 
treatment  are  essential  if  demand 
for  drugs  is  to  be  reduced.  But  he 
says  that  treatment  centres  are  now 
“low  on  the  budget  list".  He  also 
deplores  how  little  research  there  is 
un  what  forms  of  treatment  work. 


"We  must  move  away  from  the 
current  situation  witli  its  rag-bag  of 
schemes  grabbed  from  gootlness- 
knows-where  (usually  America)  im- 
plemented by  a variety  of  agencies 
with  differing  levels  of  expertise," 
Mr  O'Byrne  said . 

Of  the  current  way  the  law  is  ap- 
plied, he  said:  The  low  probability 
of  arrests,  and  the  fact  that  the  ini- 
tial response  is  only  to  caution,  has 
effectively  decriminalised  the  use  of 
drugs."  This,  he  suggests,  should 
change  so  that  drug-taking  is  re- 
garded as  a criminal  activity. 

To  deal  with  this,  he  recom- 
mends the  selling  up  of  drugs 
courts  wlu-re  judges  am!  magis- 


trates have  an  in-depth  knowledge 
of  the  drugs  scene  and  the  range  of 
options  for  dealing  with  offenders. 

Mr  O’Byrne  suggests  there 
should  be  a presumption  that  any- 
one in  possession  of  more  than  a 
cr  rlain  quantity  of  drugs  was  a traf- 
ficker. The  onus  would  be  on  defen- 
dants to  prove  that  they  were  not 
involved  in  trafficking. 

The  Home  Office  minister  with 
responsibility  for  drugs,  George 
Howarth.  responded  on  Monday  by 
saying  that  the  "best  principles"  of 
Anu-rican  drugs  courts,  which  in- 
volve the  treatment  and  subsequent 
lust  ing  of  offenders,  would  be  intro- 
duced into  the  UK  next  year. 


Fears  mount  of  big 
squeeze  on  coal 


Guardian  Reporters 

MORE  than  half  Britain')- 
surviving  23  deep  coal 

mines  '.mi  i Id  be  closed  in 
tliu  next  o tuple  of  years,  industry 
miurvs  wani'tl  this  week,  after  llu- 
company  that  owns  most  of  the  pri- 
vulivi-d  c<>;tl  industry  annul  meed  it 
was  abandoning  attempts  to  save 
Ifa-cMiin try’s  must  modern  mine. 

Hie  ileeK'mn  by  RIB  Mining  to 
dint  the  Asfurdby  siipi-rpit  in  l.eic- 
»-si«  rsliir**  wu>  pul  down  t"  "adverse 
gi-olngical  conditions",  but  mining 
union  officials  said  they  believed  it 
was  the  prelude  to  a further  sharp 
contraction  of  the  coal  industry. 

The  Government  now  faces  grow- 
ing demands  to  lake  action  to  pre- 
vent what  could  prove  to  be  the  end 
uf  an  industry  that  once  employed  a 
million  workers  — there  are  now 
9,000  — and  even  in  1990  provided 
80  per  cent  of  the  fuel  for  Britain's 
electricity  supply. 

Union  officials  were  called  in  by 
RJB  managers  on  Monday  morning 
to  be  told  that  Asfordby  — which 
swallowed  up  more  than  £300  mib 
lion  of  investment  before  privatisa- 


tion. and  £40  million  since  — would 
lie  closed  with  the  loss  of  nearly  500 
jobs.  RJB,  which  owns  17  of  the  re- 
maining collieries,  is  understood  to 
have  pulled  out  under  City  pressure. 

The  decision  follows  flooding  ;md 
lb*-  loss  of  millions  of  poinds  of 
equipment  last  week.  An  RIB 
spokesman  said  dial  must  miner- 
would  be  offered  transfers  to  oilier 
RIB  pits  in  Yorkshire  or  the  Mid- 
lands. but  that  a “small  number  of 
redundancies"  was  likely. 

Coal  is  being  squeezed  on  all 
sides  — by  the  accelerating  “dash 
for  gas"  for  power  generation,  a 
Hood  of  imports  cheapened  by  -ter 
ling’s  strength,  and  tightening  con- 
trols on  power  station  emissions  — 
and  faces  a further  onslaught  when 
RIB's  contracts  with  privatised 
power  generators  run  out  in  March. 

With  many  gas  stations  now  com- 
ing on  stream,  and  further  plants 
planned,  most  forecasters  believe 
coal's  share  could  be  as  little  as  15 
per  cent  by  2000,  unless  the  Govern- 
ment intervenes  to  protect  coal  In  a 
market  that  is  widely  recognised  to 
have  been  rigged  against  it  by  the 
last  Conservative  government 


A miner  at  Asfordby  reflects  on  the  pit’s  closure 
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Defence  spending  spiral  condemned 


David  Henoke 

A DAMNING  indictment  of  the 
Ministry  of  Defence's  failure  to 
contain  a £1.4  billion  cost  increase 
in  the  £10  billion-a-year  military  pro- 
curement budget  was  published  last 
week  by  the  National  Audit  Office, 
Parliament's  financial  watchdog. 

The  report  came  only  two  weeks 
after  the  Defence  Secretary,  George 
Robertson,  promised  a vigorous  ex- 
amination of  military  procurement 
practices.  The  ministry  hinted  that 
the  report's  findings  could  lead  to 
radical  changes  — including  the 


shedding  of  layere  of  bureaucracy 
— - in  the  current  defence  review. 

The  report  Into  the  25  most 
expensive  defence  projects  — from 
Trident  to  the  Eurofighter  and 
Westland  helicopters  — lists  a cata- 
logue of  delays  and  cost  rises.  One 
project,  the  Cobra  weapon-locating 
radar,  under  development  ' for 
Britain,  France  and  Germany,  is 
now  expected  to  be  more  than  eight 
years  late  in  entering  service. 

The  biggest  increase  is  in  the 
EH  101  Merlin  helicopter  contract, 
built  by  GKN  Westland,  Augusta  of 
Italy,  and  the  American-owned 


Lockheed  Martin.  The  44  aircraft 
will  now  cost  £652  million  above  the 
original  estimate  of  £3.6  billion,  with 
delivery  five  years  behind  schedule, 
partly  because  two  prototype  air- 
craft crashed.  The  Royal  Navy  will 
uow  get  black  boxes  and  emer- 
gency lighting  in  the  helicopters. 

The  NAO  also  disclosed  the  par- 
lous state  of  Britain’s  amphibious 
warfare  fleet  caused  by  delays  in 
replacing  the  assault  ships,  HMS 
Intrepid  and  HMS  Fearless.  Effec- 
tively, this  means  that  Britain  is  no 
longer  capable  oE  assembling  a Falk- 
lands-sfyle  armada. 


Guards  told  to  grin  and  (synthetically)  bear  it 


R EARSK1N  helmets,  emblems  thetic  long-haired  for  gets  be- 
'-J  of  British  military  valour  draggled  and  spiky  In  the  rain, 

since  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  are  one  official  said.  The  riskwas 


on  the  brink  of  extinction  thanks 
to  an  animal -loving  defence 
minister,  writes  John  Ezard. 

Lord  Gilbert,  the  minister  for 
defence  procurement,  has  asked 
the  five  Guards  regiments  ur- 
gently to  explore  the  possibility 
°*^®aring  synthetic  helmets.  • 

• The  peril  of  this  Is  that  syn- 


that  guardsmen  vrould  look  “like 
punks  who  have  just  Btepped  out 
of  tee  shower”. 

• Fir  the  aboriginal  Canadians 
Who  cull  the  black  bears,  the 
teove  would  be  “another  blow  to 
the  traditional  life  and  culture 

they  deeply,  value**,  according  to 

the  Canadian  embassy  in 


London.  “They  have  already 
protested  about  this  to  Europe 
many  times.  Black  bears  are  not 
' an  endangered  aperies  In 
Canada,”  n spokesman  said. : 

‘ Lord  Gilbert’s  wife,  Jean,  is  a 
meihber  of  the  hind-raising  com- 
mittee often  Worldwide  Fund  foF 
Nature.  As  a Labour  defence  min- 
ister 20  |years  ago,  he  secured  a 


. bah  on  using  sperm  whale  oil  ns  a 
lubricant  for  pilots’  #oVes. 


Bail-out  for 
rail  link  plan 

Keith  Harper 

THE  Government  is  set  to  bail  out 
the  developers  of  the  £3.4  billion 
Channel  Tunnel  rail  link  and  solve  a 
funding  crisis  on  the  project,  due  to 
start  next  year. 

London  and  Continental  Railways 
(LCR)  has  already  been  promised  a 
£1.4  billipn  subsidy  of  public  money, 
and  pledged  to  piit  in  £2  billion  itself 
as  part  of  the  agreement  with  the 
Department  of  TrarisporL  But  it  has 
so  far  failed  to  raise  sufficient 
cniiltal.  raising  concern's  about  the 
scheme's  future. 

Now  Ihe  department  may  allow 
the  company  to ' sell  government- 
owned  land ' at  King's  Cross  and 
Stratford,  east  London,  to  sqve  the 
project  . — effectively  increasing 
vastly  public  funding  of  the  scheme. 

About  35  acres  of  development 
Innd  to  the  north  of  King’s  Cross  anti 
320  acres  at  Stratford  could  be  sold 
at  lucrative  prices'  sA;  long  as  the 
money  is  spent  16  fond  the  rail  link. 

Estimates  suggest  the  project  will 
provide  50,000 j.oM  art  d £500  million 
Worth'of  business: 


PAULSEDDON,  aged  26.  of 
Bolton,  has  been  charged 
with  murdering  Dillon  Hull, 
aged  five,  and  attempting  to 
murder  John  Bates,  his  step- 
father, in  an  apparent  drugs- 
re luted  shooting  in  Bolton. 


DODI  FAYED,  playboy  son  of 
Hamids  chief  Mohammed 
A1  Fayed,  dismissed  claims  by 
Californian  model  Kelly  Fisher 
that  he  wns  engaged  to  her  when 
he  went  on  a yachting  holiday 
with  Diana,  Princess  of  Wales. 


THE  FRENCH  magistrate 

lending  the  investigation  into 
(lie  rape  imd  murder  of  school- 
girl Caroline  Dickinson  on  u 
school  trip  to  Hriltnny  Inst  sum- 
mer Inis  been  token  off  the  case. 


ISRAEIJ  police  ore  searching 
for  a driver  who  shot  dead  n 
British  hitch-hiker.  Mux  Hunter, 
aged  22,  and  wounded  his  girl- 
friend, Charlotte  Gil>l>.  aged  2(1. 


Ministers  imvi*  agreed  i» 

review  the  case  of  :i  mint 
denied  asylum  who  survived  a 
llight  from  India  while  clinging 
lo  the  landing  gear  nfu  jiunlio  jet 
in  temperatures  of  -(luC. 


ONE  of  six  foreign  priests  oil 
whose  behalf  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  John  Prescott  inter- 
vened after  they  were  denied 
entry  to  Britain,  hits  been  granted 
a visa,  llie  priests,  from  Africa 
und  .Asia  hut  studying  at  u Belgian 
university,  were  seeking  work  ex- 
perience on  n cultural  exchange. 


CAMELOT,  the  National 
Lottery'  organiser.  Is  to 
appeal  after  losing  a court  battle 
to  ban  a numbers  game  run  by 
three  of  the  largest  bookmakers. 


A BRITISH  man  was  rescued 
by  a lifeboat  after  being 
found  floating  in  the  middle  of 
the  Channel  on  a small  wooden 
pallet.  Lawrence  Murray  Tervit, 
aged  46,  had  tried  to  board  a 
ferry  at  Calais  but  was  turned 
away  because  he  had  no  money. 

THE  premature  death  of  the 
Gulf  war  veteran  Paul  Carr, 
aged  30,  led  to  renewed  calls  for 
the  Government  to  Investigate 
the  effects  of  vaccinations  given 
to  soldiers  in  the  conflict. 


POLICE  in  the  Northeast 
launched  a major  Investiga- 
tion to  find  hundreds  of  former 
children's  home  residents  after 
allegations  of  sexual  abuse  against 
care  workers  spanning  20  years. 


AlO-MONTH  battle  by  British 
truckers  to  win  French 
government  compensation  over 
last  year's  French  lorry  drivers* 
b trike  has  ground  to  a halt. 


Dancers  in  English  Notiotuii 

Ballet’s  Swah  Lake  have 
been  banned  from  btinbathlng 
for  fear  that  (hey  will  look  more 
like  lobsters  tlihn  swans. 
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Baccalaureate  set  to  replace  A level  exams 


Donald  MacLeod 

A LEVELS,  seen  for  decades  as 
the  gold  standard  of  educa- 
tion* will  be  phased  out  by 
the  Government  to  give  young 
people  the  broader  education  de- 
manded by  employers. 

Last  week  more  than  200,000  can- 
didates were  told  die  results  that 
determine  their  future  at  university 
or  work,  but  ministers  and  civil  ser- 
vants  are  already  drawing  up  plans 
to  replace  the  examination  with  a 
baccalaureate-type  of  curriculum 
covering  a wider  range  of  subjects 
and  incorporating  vocational  courses. 

Ministers  are  split  on  whether  to 
move  rapidly  to  a French-style  bac- 
calaureate or  retain  the  A level 

Students  in 
scramble 
for  places 

THE  SCRAMBLE  for  univer- 
sity and  college  places  went 
into  overdrive  this  week  as  more 
than  200,000  students  received 
their  A level  grades,  with  more 
applicants  than  ever  before 
chasing  fewer  places,  u»n7es 
Donald  MacLeod, 

Good  A levels  and  Highers  re- 
sults meant  nearly  two  out  of 
three  available  places  were  filled 
by  students  achieving  the  re- 
quired grades  before  the  clear- 
ing system  even  started.  Hie 
Universities  and  Colleges 
Admissions  Service  (Ucas)  said 
190,335  applicants  were  placed 
immediately,  a jump  of 33,000 
compared  with  the  same  Hmt 
last  year. 

Faced  with  tuition  fees  of 
£1,000  a year  from  1998, 

40  per  cent  more  students  than 
last  year  have  made  late  applica- 
tions to  clearing.  Tbny  Higgins, 
Ucas  chief  executive,  has  warned 
that  fewer  than  usual  are  likely 
i to  take  a gap  year.  “If  everyone 
|,  decided  to  stay  in  the  system 
this  year,  that  could  be  more 
than  universities  could  cope 
with  and  we  could  see  people 
who  might  otherwise  have  found 
, a place  not  doing  so,”  he  said. 

• The  number  of  18-yearoIds  in 
the  population  is  higher  than  for 
some  time  but  places  in  higher 
| education  have  remained  fitBen. 


name  and  over  the  next  five  years 
extend  the  number  of  subjects 
taken  by  sixth  form  and  college  stu- 
dents from  three  to  four  or  five  in 
line  with  Scottish  Highers.  In  either 
case  traditional  A levels  will  be 
phased  out  from  1999. 

Changes  are  expected  to  be 
linked  to  the  revision  of  the  national 
curriculum  for  2000.  The  Secondary 
Heads  Association  backed  reform 
but  warned  it  could  coBt  an  extra 
£600  million  in  more  staff,  training 
and  equipment 

Schools  and  universities  are  wait- 
ing to  see  the  details  of  the  Govern- 
ment’s consultation  paper  in  the 
autumn  for  indications  of  how  radi- 
cal the  changes  will  be.  Advocates 
of  a baccalaureate  are  optimistic  as 


David  Milliband,  co-author  of  a 
think-tank  paper,  the  British  Bac- 
calaureate, is  a key  Downing  Street 
adviser.  "He  will  give  it  the  odd 
prod,"  said  one  observer.  Baroness 
Blackstone,  the  education  and  em- 
ployment minister,  and  her  deputy, 
Kim  Howells,  are  also  known  to 
favour  radical  change.  She  has  said 
she  wants  to  build  on  the  proposals 
for  the  16-19  curriculum  put  for- 
ward by  Sir  Ron  Dealing,  who  was 
prevented  from  reforming  A levels 
by  the  previous  government 
Lady  Blackstone's  decision  to 
postpone  the  limited  Dearlng 
changes  to  A levels  and  throw  open 
the  debate  has  raised  expectations 
of  change.  The  overwhelming  re- 
sponse to  the  Dealing  inquiry  from 


the  education  world  and  business 
! was  for  change,  although  there  was 
disagreement  about  the  direction. 

The  same  responses  this  time  will 
find  a government  more  ready  to 
act  and  armed  with  an  unassailable 
minority.  Labour's  enthusiasm  was 
made  clear  In  last  year’s  education 
policy  document.  Aiming  Higher, 
which  endorsed  the  international 
baccalaureate. 

The  leverage  of  the  independent 
schools  lobby  was  crucial  in  pre- 
serving A levels  under  the  Thatcher 
and  Major  governments.  It  has  lost 
influence  but  the  attitude  of  univer- 
sities will  be  all-important  in  deter- 
mining whether  the  proposed 
overarching  qualification  has  any 
credibility. 


Mend^lleMn/io"^  celebrate,  her 


An  increasing  number  of  young 
people  who  hove  done  General 
National  Vocational  Quali- 
fications are  also  aiming  for  uni- 
versity and  college,  alongside 
mature  students. 

The  Government's  U-turn  last 
week  to  exempt  some  gap  year 
studentB  from  paying  fees  clari- 
fied the  position  for  19,000  ap- 
plicants who  have  agreed 


deferred  places  for  1998.  But 
there  is  evidence  that  fewer 
young  people  will  take  a year 
out.  Scottish  universities  have 
been  handling  calls  Blnce 
Highers  results  came  two  weeks 
ago.  They  have  reported  a rush 
of  applications  from  17-year- 
olds  who  have  completed 
Highers  and  have  decided  to  go 
straight  to  university  instead  of 


TV  debate  fails  to  bridge  Ulster’s  great  divide 


David  8harrock 

THEY  were  talks,  but  not  as  we 
know  them.  No  handshake  be- 
tween the  protagonists,  the  Ulster 
Jnionist  Ken  Maginnis  and  Sinn 
jeiner  Martin  McGuinness.  It  was 
he  first  time  Unionist  leader  had 
‘net^  Republican  standard-bearer  on 
British  television,  and  a sparky 
^counter  it  was. 

Ken  wasted  no  time  in  going  for 
he  jugular:  232  people  had  been 
illed  in  his  constituency  of  Fer- 
lanagh  and  South  Tyrone,  and  here 
e was  sitting  down  in  a 8BC  studio 
■ith  “the  godfather  of  godfathers". 

It  wouldn’t  happen  anywhere  else 
| Western  democracy.  He  shook 
Is  head.  Martin  grinned  back.  He 
las  delighted  to  be  sharing  a table 
ith  Ken. 

Ken  was  courageous,  as  was  his 


parly  leader  David  Trimble  in  going 
to  South  Africa  with  Sinn  Felners  to 
learn  about  conflict  resolution.  Back 
to  Ken  and  his  favourite  theme. 
Come  the  all-party  talks  on  Septem- 
ber 15,  “we  are  certainly  not  going 
to  sit  at  the  table  with  terrorists". 

Then  why,  asked  Gavin  Esler  on 
Newsnlght  are  you  prepared  to  sit 
down  with  "the  godfather  of  god- 
fathers now?  “I  frit  it  was  wrong  to 
let  the  IRA  come  on  air  unchat 
}972,  Martin  talked  to 
Willie  Wmtelaw  and  rejected  peace 
talks.  By  then  the  IRA  had  already 
killed  238  people. 

' ‘‘Mnrtiq  McGuinness  has  pre- 
[ sided  over  these  killings . . ."  Martin 
said  the  worst  he  had  been  in  trou- 
ble for  in  the  North  was  a fine  for 
"an  altercation  with  a British  sol- 
dier’. Ken  reminded  him  that  he 
had  served  time  twice  in  the  Msh 


republic  for  IRA  membership,  rose 
to  officer  commanding  the  IRA’s 
Northern  Command  in  1976  and 
three  years  later  was  its  chief  of 
staff.  Martin  carried  on  smiling:  "I 
have  already  rejected  those  allega- 
tions." 

The  first  deaths  of  the  Troubles 
m Derry  were  caused  by  the  British 
army.  "We've  had  27  years  of  that, 
letrs  put  the  recriminations  to  one 
side,  let's  look  to  the  future." 

Ken  agreed  it  was  time  to  move 
' *.ve  *°kl  you  what  I know  about 
Martin  McGuinness.  I wonder  if  he 
is  interested  in  democratic  politics 
...  If  he  now  tells  me  that  he  now 
accepts  the  principle  of  consent, 
then  we  can  examine  the  conse- 
quences of  it" 

Martin  said  he  wanted  Ken  to 
recognise  that  the  Northern  Ireland 
state  had  failed  everybody.  The 


studying  for  a further  year  in  the 
sixth  form. 

Universities  nre  using  tile 
Internet  to  help  with  the  clearing 
process,  but  Viv Thom,  educa- 
tion ndviser  at  Sheffield  Hallam 
university,  said  the  Internet 
service  was  still  in  Its  Infancy. 
“Most  clearing  is  done  over  the 
telephone,  and  that  will  still  be 
the  case  this  year,”  she  said. 

best  thing  we  could  do  is  go  from 
here  into  a side  room  and  talk  about 
our  fears." 

Ken  said:  “We  haven’t  heard  a 
angle  solitary  commitment  from 
me  IRA  . . Martin  smiled  back: 
The  IRA  aren’t  at  the  table,  Ken." 

Martin  again  tried  to  inveigle  Ken 
into  that  side  room,  and  he  was  very 
encouraged.  “No,  I'm  not  encour- 
aged and  I didn’t  expect  to  be  en- 
couraged, said  Ken.  “The  answer  is 
that  if  Martin  McGuinness  cannot 
give  a straight  answer  to  one  ques- 
tion tonight , . ."  But  he  was  out  of 
time.  Beaten  by  the  dock. 

“Lrt 8 continue  the  discussion 
Ken,  said  the  smiling  Martin. 

• Two  IRA  prisoners  were  released 
early  by  the  Irish  government  last 
week  In  a resumption  of  the  policy 
operated  during  the  laBt  ceasefire. 

Gerard  Burke  and  Thomas  Flynn 

became  the  first  prisoners  to  be  re- 
leased since  the  IRA  ended  Its  ear- 
ner  ceasefire  in  February  fast  year. 
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Out-of-work 
figures  hit 
17-year  low 

Richard  Thomas 

NEMPLOYMENTpIung^; 

17-year  low  last  month, 
mg  Opposition  attacks  on  the  &£. 
ernment’s  welfare-to-work  scheme 
as  a waste  of  taxpayers'  money. 

With  the  number  of  people  out  of 
work  and  claiming  benefit  dropniis 
by  49,800  to  1,550,000  in  July 
lowest  level  since  September  1980 
— shadow  ministers  tried  to  grab 
the  credit  for  transforming  tbe 
labour  market 

David  Willetts,  Tory  spokesman 
on  education  and  employment,  said: 
“The  unemployment  figures  are  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  healthy  state  b 
which  we  left  the  economy.  Our 
policies  have  been  getting  people 
off  welfare  and  into  work  without 
having  to  spend  billions  of  pounds 
on  ill-targeted  programmes." 

But  tile  Government  and  trade 
unions  insisted  that  young  people 
and  the  long-term  unemployed  still 
needed  extra  help. 

The  education  and  employment 
minister.  Baroness  Blackstone. 
brushed  off  criticisms  of  the 
£5  billion  New  Deal  schemes.  She 
said:  “One  in  five  people  unem- 
ployed for  sue  months  or  more  is 
under  25.  It  is  dear  the  New  Deal 
has  a crucial  role  to  piny  in  giving 
i hi -so  young  people  the  skills  and 
experience  they  need  to  gel  jobs.” 

The  (iovernment  also  drew  some 
comfort  on  the  inflation  front,  after 
a jump  in  the  retail  price  index  last 
week,  with  signs  Unit  wage  pres 
sores  remain  subdued  despite  the 
low  jobless  figures. 

T he  Office  for  National  Statistics 
(DNS)  said  pay  rises  averaged  4.25 
I XT  cent  over  the  year  to  July  — un- 
changed tm  the  previous  month  — 
although  llic  jobless  total  is  now 
1.4  million  below  its  peak  during  the 
last  recession. 

Along  with  a forecast  from  the 
Hank  of  England  that  the  economy 
is  on  course  to  hit  the  2.5  percent 
target  for  retail  price  Inflation,  the 
benign  pay  data  underlined  City 
hopes  that  interest  rates  are  on  hold 
despite  the  tightening  jobs  market 
John  Shepimrd,  chief  economist 
al  Yamaichi  International,  said:  "As 
long  ns  there  is  an  absence  of  wage 
pressure,  the  extent  to  which  unem- 
ployment is  falling  is  not  going  to  be 
of  concern  to  the  markets." 

The  Bank  of  England  said  the 
rise  in  base  rates  from  6 to  7 per 
cent  since  the  election  was  suffi- 
cient to  cool  down  the  economy, 
although  its  economists  are  still 
worried  about  the  effects  of  the 
building  society  windfall  handouts 
on  long-term  spending  patterns  . 
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Labour  ‘determined  to  tackle  poverty’ 


nebecca  Smlthers 
and  Ssumas  Milne 

THE  Minister  without  Portfolio. 
Peter  Mandeison,  last  week 
spearheaded  a full-blooded 

government  attempt  to  tackle 
poverty  when  he  announced  a radical 
new  drive  to  rescue  Britain's  "under- 
class" front  the  twin  dangers  of 
unemployment  and  social  exclusion. 

In  a wide-ranging  speech  approved 
by  Downing  Street,  he  became  the 
first  of  Tony  Blair's  ministers  to  hint 
that  extra  resources  from  the  tightly 
controlled  public  pui'se  might  even- 
tually be  made  available  for  Britain's 
poorest  people. 

Mr  Mandeison  described  social 


exclusion  us  the  “greatest  social 
crisis  of  our  times"  and  confirmed 
the  creation  nf  a cabinet  unit  to  mo- 
bilise the  government  machine  In 
tackling  iL 

In  announcing  the  plan  he  re- 
ferred back  to  Margaret  Thatcher's 
ill-fated  “Action  for  Cities"  pro- 
gramme in  1987  — the  last  serious 
attempt  by  a government  to  tackle 
the  issues.  Mr  Mandeison  said  Mr 
Blair  shared  Mrs  Thatcher's  "rock- 
hard  determination"  not  to  revert  to 
what  site  felt  had  been  the  mistakes 
of  her  predecessore.  “We  can  de- 
plore many  of  her  policies  while  ad- 
miring her  conviction". 

Pledging  that  Labour  would  de- 
liver a more  equal  society,  Mr  Man- 


deison said  that  attacking  the 
"scourge  and  waste  of  social  exclu- 
sion" was  the  key  area  where  the 
Government  could  show  that  it 
could  make  a difference. 

But  as  the  Minister  without  Port- 
folio underlined  the  Government's 
commitment  to  putting  the  wide- 
ranging  programme  at  the  top  of  its 
agenda,  attention  inevitably  centred 
upon  the  role  of  the  messenger 
rather  than  the  message.  The  To- 
ries seized  on  the  new  Whitehall 
unit  as  a "job  creation  scheme  for 
one  man",  while  Labour  critics  nml 
poverty  pressure  groups  dismissed 
the  plan  as  a “public  relations  gim- 
mick" lacking  in  detail. 

Tlic-  former  Labour  deputy 


leader,  Lord  Haltersley,  who  has 
consistently  called  on  the  Govern- 
ment to  tackle  social  inequality, 
welcomed  the  announcement  as 
"unequivocally  good  news".  But  he 
criticised  Mr  Mandclson’s  speech 
as  a "series  of  generalities"  with 
"more  public  relations  than  policy” 
and  warned  that  there  had  to  be  an 
improvement  in  benefit  rates  to 
alleviate  the  worst  forms  of  poverty. 

By  securing  the  Prime  Minister's 
agreement  to  use  a long-scheduled 
Fabian  Society  lecture  to  identify 
himself  with  a core  Issue  for  Labour 
supporters.  Mr  Mandeison  is  likely 
to  have  boosted  his  chances  in 
Labour's  national  executive  commit- 
tee' elections  next  month. 
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One  backbencher  said:  “This  is 
clearly  the  latest  vehicle  for  Mandel- 
son's  bid  fur  power."  Other  mischie- 
vous Labour  observers  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  Mr  Prescott,  as  "inner 
cities"  minister,  had  no  involvement 
in  the  policy  announcement 

The  NEC  poll  will  be  a battle 
between  the  modernising  Red  Rose 
presentational  skills  of  Mr  Mandel- 
son  and  the  traditional  tax-and- 
spend  policies  of  "Red"  Ken 
Livingstone. 

The  two  opposite  wings  of  Labour 
are  head-to-head  in  the  clash  for  the 
scat  vacated  by  Gordon  Brown,  the 
Chancellor,  who  has  derided  lo 
stand  down.  Both  are  being  chal- 
lenged by  Peter  Hain,  the  junior 
Welsh  minister,  who  stands  an  out- 
side chance. 

Comment,  page  12 


Outrage  at 
‘U-turn’  over 
war  pension 

Vlvek  Chaudhary 

THE  Government  was  accused 
hist  week  of  a cynical  U-turn 
alter  it  declared  il  had  no  plans  to 
review  procedures  which  allow  local 
o.uncils  to  deprive  veterans  of  up  in 
percent  of  (heir  war  {tensions. 

War  veterans'  groups  and  the 
‘.'■•nservalives  criticised  the  CIuv- 
j iTiimeni,  which  in  opposition  and 
during  the  election  campaign 
: promised  tu  review  the  anomaly 
| which  can  lead  lu  some  war  pen- 
| siuits  being  cut  because  of  council 
I iiieans-iesiing. 

T'-rry  English,  controller  of  wel- 
fare tm-  the  Royal  British  Legion, 
raid:  Tt  is  simply  unfair  that  a group 
el  individuals  who  have  unselfishly 
given  for  iheir  country  should  be 
penalised  by  n few  local  authorities." 

According  to  rules,  local  authori- 
ties are  allowed  to  ignore  war  dis- 
ability {tensions  and  war  widows' 
pensions  when  means-testing  hous- 
ing benefit  and  council  tax  benefit. 
V'liik*  most  authorities  do  ignore 
•vai  pensions,  14  local  authorities, 
most  Labour-controlled,  insist  on 
disregarding  just  £10.  which  is  the 
legal  minimum.  More  than  30  other 
councils  take  differing  percentages 
of  war  pensions  into  account  when 
assessing  benefits.  Thus  war  pen- 
sioners in  one  council  area  are  left 
with  a fraction  of  the  benefits  they 
would  receive  if  they  lived  in  a 
neighbouring  authority. 

The  shadow  social  security  secre- 
tni  y.  Iain  Duncan  Smith,  claimed  the 
Government  was  guilfy  of  a cynical 
U-turn.  He  said:  “Labour  ministers 
should  be  ashamed  of  their  failure  to 
deliver  the  promises  they  made  to 
veterans  and  their  widows  before 
Ihe  election.  Time  and  again,  Labour 
ministe  rs  said  that  helping  war  pen- 
sions would  be  a priority,  How  many 
more  pre-election  pledges  are 
Labour  planning  to  break?" 

In  1995.  the  then  shadow  defence 
spokesman,  Eric  Martlew,  pledged: 
"An  incoming  Labour  government 
would  review  this  policy  of  disre- 
8ard."  Last  December,  the  then 
shadow  environment  minister, 
Frank  Dobson,  called  on  councils  to 
pay  the  maximum  benefit. 

The  14  councils  that  ignore  only! 
die  statutory  £10  are  Chester-Ie- 
Street,  Derwentside,  North 
Tyneside,  South  Tyneside,  New-, 
castle-upon-Tyne,  Sunderland,  Eas- 
mgton,  Wear  Valley,  Gateshead, 
Redcar  and  Cleveland,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Oswestry  and  Norwich. 
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12  COMMENT 


South  Asia 
looks  ahead 


WHAT  ARE  the  people  of  India  and  Pakistan  cel- 
ebrating this  month?  The  same  question  that 
Mahatma  Gandhi  asked,  just  days  before  his  assas- 
sination, Is  being  posed  all  over  the  subcontinent 
Uandhl  spoke  in  a mood  of  disillusion  alleviated  by 
hopes  partition  had  been  a bitter  blow,  but  he  still 
dreamt  of  “the  communal  unity  of  the  heart"  and  of 
a new  India  where  "there  will  be  neither  paupers 
nor  beggars,  nor  high  nor  low".  Fifty  yearn  on,  with 
the  divisions  just  as  deep  and  the  poor  far  more 
numerous,  is  It  possible  even  to  dream? 

There  have  been  achievements:  the  very  sur- 
vival of  the  divided  subcontinent,  in  spite  of  three 
wars,  is  remarkable.  So  is  the  persistence  of 
democracy  in  India  and  (he  maintenance  of  the 
state  in  sub-divided  Pakistan.  Both  countries  have 
developed,  against  the  odds,  a sense  of  identity 
and  nationhood.  In  percentage  terms  most  people 
, ,L°nger  and  vory  few  starve:.,  there,  has  heea. 
significant  progress  in  infrastructural  and  Indus- 
trial development.  Yet  South  Asia  performs  far 
below  its  potential.  The  task  now  Is  to  devise  an 
igenda  Chat  will  identify  and  tackle  the  causes  of 
this  persistent  backwardness.  Such  an  agenda  de- 
mands International  support  if  only  because  the 
world  cannot  afford  to  see  South  Asia  become  a 
geographical  fault  line  between  East  and  West 
The  agenda  starts  with  Kashmir  — a potential 
flashpoint  every  bit  as  dangerous  as  the  Middle  East 
or  Bosnia.  Not  only  is  it  the  single  most  divisive 
issue  between  Delhi  and  Islamabad  but  it  provides 
poisonous  nourishment  for  Indian  chauvinism  and 
Pakistani  militarism.  The  Kashmiri  people  deserve 
a better  fate  than  endemic  violence  encouraged  from 
Pakistan  and  severe  repression  at  the  liands  of  the 
Indian  army.  National  leaders  are  restrained  by 
powerful  interests.  No  one  pretends  that  there  is  an 
cu^  solution.  But  common  sense  suggests  it  must 
lie  hi  some  form  of  internationally  supervised  auto- 
nomy that  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  for  the 
question  of  sovereignly  to  be  shelved,  while  both 
India  and  Pakistan  recognise  their  existing  fron- 
tiers. Sustained  international  pressure  and  encoui^ 
agemeut  Is  needed. 

Fighting  poverty,  poor  health  and  illiteracy  are 
obvious  high  priorities  on  the  subcontinent's 
action  agenda.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  market-led 
economic  reform  will  take  care  of  such  vast  prob- 
leras:  indeed,  persistent  backwardness  is  more 
likely  to  cripple  the  reforms.  As  the  World  Bank 
noted  last  year,  “Growth  alone  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  needs  of  South  Asia's  poor”,  and 
it  recommended  a shift  of  public  spending  towards 
u « pr*v*d  — flnd  particularly  towards  women, 
who  are  less  well  educated,  more  frequently  ill, 
have  lower  life  expectancy,  and  work  far  longer 
, hours  . There  has  been  no  shortage  of  grand 
schemes  m the  past  But  as  this  year’s  UNDP 
Human  Development  report  argues,  the  commit- 
ment must  be  sustained  over  time  and  backed  bv 
social  and  political  activism  (as  already  achieved 
“ the  state  of  Kerala).  The  World  Bank,  too, 
should  reinforce  its  concern  by  shifting  investment 
trom  much-favoured  China  to  South  Asia. 

The  final  item  on  the  agenda  could  also  be  the 
' pr?,'5OI1,dilJ<?n  for  ite  success:  how  to  modernise 
political  cultures  that  have  been  long  warped  by 
.corruption,  bureaucracy  and  quasi-feudal  rule 
There  are  elements  too  of  idealism  and  commit- 
ment  tliat  should  not  he  under-rated.  But  to  trans- 

piwe  bi®est  task 

1 ahead  for  the  next  50  years. 


During  the  election  campaign,  Mr  Goh  hardly 
appeared  to  be  lacking  in  self-confidence,  and 
Uireatened  neighbourhoods  that  supported  the 
opposition  with  losing  state-fended  housing  subsi- 
dies. The  initial  allegations  from  which  this  cose 
steins  were  not  made  against  him  at  all:  they  were 
made  by  the  ruling  People’s  Action  party  leaders 
against  Mr  Jeyaretnam's  party  colleague  Tang 
Dang  Hong,  who  was  accused  of  being  “anti- 
Christian”  and  a “Chinese  chauvinist”.  This  was 
strong  language  even  by  election  campaign  stan- 
dards, and  could  be  regarded  as  Inflammatory.  Mr 
Tang,  who  sqys  he  received  death  threats  aeare- 
sult,  filed  two  complaints  to  the  police.  But  a court 
in  May  found  that  in  denying  the  accusations,  Mr 
lang  had  defamed  the  prime  minister  and  10 
other  leaders,  and  awarded  record  damages 
against  him.  Mr  Jeyaretnam  now  stands  equally  ac- 
cused of  defamation  on  the  grounds  that  during  an 
election  rally  he  referred  briefly  to  Mr  Tang’s  two 
complaints.  The  court  will  decide,  but  in  most 
democratic  countries  the  affair  would  be  regarded 
as  part  of  the  political  rough  and  tumble,  and  cer- 
tainly not  as  a matter  for  litigation. 

The..US  state  department  in  its  human  rights 
report  of  January  1997  offers  a different  perspec- 
tive. Government  leaders  [in  Singapore]”,  it  says, 
sometimes  use  defamation  suits  or  the  threat  of 
such  actions  to  discourage  public  criticism,”  and  it 
notes  that  “the  threat  of  civil  libel  or  slander  suits 
continues  to  discourage  criticism  or  challenges  by 
opposition  leaders”.  Amnesty  International  says  it 
is  concerned  at  reports  that  the  Singapore  govern- 
ment has  used  such  suits  against  political  oppo- 
nents in  a manner  that  violates  their  right  to  freely 
hold  and  peacefully  express  their  convictions”,  and 
has  sent  an  observer  to  attend  Mr  Jeyaretaain’s 
IT,  I"the  u*1,t  of  Previous  cases  against  opposi- 
tion leaders  and  foreign  media,  these  fears  are  weli- 
juBtincd.  The  Singapore  government  claims  this  is 
all  part  of  a “conspiracj-”  against  it.  It  might  do  bet- 
ter to  reflect  that  even  the  most  successful  little 
tiger  should  have  some  regard  for  its  image  abroad 
— especially  when  the  Asian  miracle  is  beginning  to 
fade.  Hounding  a handful  of  opposition  leaders 
looks  like  a sign  of  weakness,  not  of  strength.  If  Mr 
Goh  wishes  to  show  his  confidence  in  governing 
Singapore,  he  should  drop  this  shabby  case. 
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For  Britain,  human 
rights  begin  at  home 
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[Settling  scores 
in  Singapore 

i 

Politicians  are  known  for  being  a tough 
bunch  who  do  not  wilt  easily  under  criticism. 
IT  the  more  surprising  that  Singapore’s  leaders 
ippear  to  possess  such  thin  skins.  Once  again  the 
rime  Minister,  Goh  Chpk  Tong,  his  predecessor, 
-ee  Kuan  Yew,  and  other  top  colleagues  have 
^sorted  to  action  for  civil  defamation  against 
H Jeyaretnam,  one  of  the  three  apposition  mem- 
iers  of  a parliament  dominated  by  the  ruling  party. 
l j j s^s  If  *s  a taxation  of  refuting  allegations 
Jiade  during  last  January’s  election  that  would 
rJjrL1™ ne  hls  aWU<y  to  govern  Singapore.  But  it 
r.  to  grasp  just  why  Mr  Goh.  Mr  Lee  and 

ine  others  should  feel  so  affirieved. 


Missing  link  in 
Labour’s  plan 

TONY  BLAIR  has  decided  to  set  up  a high. 

powered  Whitehall  task  force  to  reduce  Inequal- 
ity and  social  exclusion.  It  will  be  placed  at  the  heart 

ni  “to,8  aPecta!  unit  headed  by  Mr 

Blair  within  the  Cabinet  Office.  It  will  tackle  "the 
greatest  socfal  crisis  of  our  times”:  the  millions  of 
people  who  lack  the  means  to  participate  in  the  eco- 
nomic, soda),  cultural  and  political  life  in  Britain 
today.  ^ Prime  Minister  even  listed  the  groups 

oh  l!;.*<he  5 IniUi0,,  peop,e  fa  wm-Wess 
homes,  the  3 million  on  the  nation’s  1,300  worst 

150,000  h0mele8s 

thelOO.OOO  children  not  attending  school. 

important  declaration  was  that  the  poor 
should  have  more  money  "when  economic  circum- 
stances and  the  reordering  of  public  expenditure 
possible”.  Until  now,  Labourhas  never 
Guardian's  pre-election  leak  that 
Mr  Biair  had  decreed  there  would  be  no  improve- 
ment in  benefit  levels  in  this  Parliament  Benefits 
were  only  to  be  indexed  against  prices  rather  than 
earnings,  which  would  have  meant  the  gap  between 
rich  and  poor  — already  at  record  levels  — would 
wUr  labour  moved  from  arguing 
k tJh‘\Part^9  anti-poverty  strategy  could  not  sim- 
pfy  be  about  extra  money  for  those  on  benefits,  to  a 
position  that  it  was  not  about  benefits  at  all. 

Labour  Is  right  to  want  to  reduce  welfare  depen- 
dency. We  support  the  Government’s  wel&re-to- 

undor1wbich  ^ung  people  will  be 
required  to  take  up  a job.  training  or  work  for  a 
voluntary  organ, sation.  Where  the  Government  has 
been  wrong  is  in  exaggerating  the  numbers  that  can 
be  taken  off  welfare  and  the  savings  tiiat  sucli  pro- 
grammes will  make,  and  ignoring  the  importance  of 
social  security  as  a strategy  for  combating  poverty. 
One  task  should  be  to  establish  a minimum  income 
standard  as  a benchmark  for  soda]  security  and  em- 
ployment as  proposed  by  the  parly's  Commission  on 
Social  Justice.  Another  should  be  to  set  poverty 
reduction  targets,  which  would  be  an  open  comnfit- 
ment  that  would  allow  progress  to  be  properly  moni- 
tored. Third,  and  most  important,  would  be  to 
restore  redistribution  as  a legitimate  Labour  goal. 


r CARCELY  30kin  from  the 

British  Foreign  Secretary's 

* ^ official  country  residence  at 
r Chevening  in  Kent  stand  the  mighty 
0 walls  of  Rochester  prison.  A guide- 
s book  blurb  of  monumental  insignifi- 

cance?  Or  is  there  a genuine 
n connection  between  the  two  build- 

0 ings? 

t For  those  who  want  some  early 

1 results  from  the  Government's 
promise  to  put  an  ethical  dimension 
into  British  foreign  policy,  indeed 

* - ^re  is.  Rochester  prison  holds  close 
‘ to  200  foreigners  who  have  commit- 
, ted  no  crime  other  than  to  arrive  in 
f Britain  and  seek  asylum.  Many 
t were  physically  brutalised  in  their 
» own  countries.  Others  lived  in  fear 
’ until  they  succeeded  in  escaping  to 
t what  they  hoped  would  be  freedom. 

■ Most  have  been  kept  in  a British 

prison  cell  for  almost  six  months. 

’ Doubts  greeted  Robin  Cook's 
1 laudable  wish  to  link  human  rights 
i to  British  foreign  policy  even  before 
he  came  a cropper  at  tile  first  fence, 
over  arms  sales  to  Indonesia's 
authoritarian  regime.  It  was  partly 
the  portentous  “mission  statement" 
that  preceded  it.  and  the  looming 
sense  that  the  mountain  would  pro- 
duce a mouse. 

Human  rights  policies  easily  stum- 
ble over  selectivity  issues.  You  scold 
the  small  offenders  and  ignore  the 
big  ones.  You  ban  new  weapons  but 
turn  a blind  eye  to  existing  contracts 
— the  fault  that  undercut  the  Indo- 
nesian move.  The  Government's 
image-promoters  conceded  the  new 
policy's  poor  start  This  month's 
document,  100  Adiievements  in  100 
Days,  omitted  to  mention  it  An  ob- 
vious success  to  trumpet  suddenly 
disappeared  from  view. 

The  doubts  that  centred  on  the 
policy  from  its  inception  went  be- 
yond the  issue  of  hype.  Restricting 
arms  to  obnoxious  regimes  is  worth 
doing,  but  unless  it  is  pnrl  of  n com- 
prehensive approach  in  which 
ethics  connect  and  infuse  all  aspects 
of  Britain’s  performance,  it  may  be 
jJttle  more  than  a sophisticated 

Thank-God-we-are-better-than-they- 

are  form  of  bashing  foreigners. 

The  most  pervasive  denial  of 
human  rights  around  the  world  is 
not  linked  to  military  activity.  It 
conies  from  poverty,  hunger,  and 
disease.  Much  of  it  is  “new"  poverty, 
caused  by  cutting  health  and  educa- 
tion budgets,  the  heavy  demands  of 
debt  repayment,  and  rich  countries' 
instructions  to  Third  World  govern- 
ments to  switch  agriculture  to  cash 
crops  for  export.  The  benefits  of 
growth  that  derive  from  globalisa- 
tion and  the  new  mobility  of  capital  j 
are  not  being  spread  evenly  between  < 
countries  or  within  them.  Globatisa-  ( 
tion  creates  pressures  on  all  coun-  i 
tries  to  compete  for  capital  by  i 
cutting  wages  and  lowering  working  1 
and  environmental  conditions.  An  t 
ethical  foreign  policy  ought  to  allevi- 
ate this  by  insisting  on  minimum  t 
standards  in  trade  agreements.  r 

yyjove  all.  human  lights  must  1 

begin  at  home  — which  is  where  l 
Rochester  comes  back  into  the  pic-  r 
tli  re.  Amnesty  International  and  s 
every  other  monitoring  group  that  t 
has  studied  Britain's  record  con-  t! 
elude  that  the  UK  detains  more  v 
foreigners  than  any  other  developed  a 
country.  Britain  is  the  only  Euro-  a 
pean  state  that  locks  asylum-seekers  . tl 


text..  ' ... 

As  for  the  thousands  trapped  in 
tile  backlog,  why  hot  an  immediate 
amnesty,  at  least  for  those  who  haw 
been  waiting  for  two  years  nr 
longer?  The  Government  should 
name  a cut-off  date  and  let  them 
stay  here,  with  the,  rigjit  to  bring 
their  spouses  or  dose  family  to  jow 
them.  Hiimart  rights  fqr  foreigners 
who  see  Britain  as  a place  of  relug? 
are  as  much  a maftej-  of  ethics'  af 
any  other  part  of  Britain's  interna-, 
tlonal' stance.  ' ' l. 


up  without  judicial  review  or  anv 
prescribed  time  limit.  1 

[ .Last  week  roughly  750  uoc^ 
victed  foreigners  were  sitting  hek 
3 lessly  in  Rochester’s  cells  or  beltod 
t tiie  barbed  wire  of  four  other  main 
' Jtontion  centres.  Although  the 
■ Home  Office  tries  to  suggest  the  de- 
- tainees  have  exhausted  all  possible 
‘ aPPeals  and  are  simply  being  held  to 

prevent  them  absconding  before  de 
portation,  the  reality  is  different  Ik 
cent  Amnesty  research  showed  that 
82  per  cent  of  Britain's  foreign  de- 
tainees had  been  held  continuously 
since  the  day  they  first  applied  for 
asylum.  They  have  no  right  to  legal 
aid  to  apply  for  bail.  Even  if  friends 
or  support  groups  find  the  money, 
there  is  no  presumption  in  favour  of 
liberty  as  there  is  for  British  citizens 
in  criminal  cases. 

The  750  detainees  are  only  the  dp 
of  an  iceberg  of  frustrated  asylum- 
seekers  that  the  Government  inher- 
ited from  (lie  Conservatives.  There 
is  an  astonishing  backlog  of  55.000 
cases  still  awaiting  an  initial  tlcd- 
siun.  Al  least  these  applicants  live  in 
liberty,  though  it  is  bel lor  described 
a limbi > of  judicial  and  psycho- 
logical uncertainly,  which  < knits 
people  tlw  right  In  bring  over  ihoir  ■ 
families  and  makes  it  hard  to 
credit  or  settle  down.  About  a • piar- 
ler  have  Imd  mere  than  four  year*  ot 
anxiety.  They  arrived  before  1993. 
when  the  Asylum  Act  was  chang'd. 

ONE  reason  for  the  backlog  is 
the  Conservatives’  record  of 
trying  In  deler  asylum-seek- 
ers. Like  detention,  delay  was  used 
as  a form  of  punishment.  Compli- 
cated procedures  also  contribute, 
although  the  last  government's 
switch  to  a fast-track  system  merely 
pushed  the  obstruction  down  the 
line.  After  quick  refusals  at  the  first 
stage,  asylum-seekers  have  the  right 
to  appeal.  Some  22,000  asylum-seek- 
ers are  wniting  for  a hearing. 

Labour  talks  of  being  firm  but 
fair,  and  has  started  a policy  review. 
If  it  is  In  he  genuinely  fair,  it  must 
end  tin*  scandal  of  detentions.  The 
risk  of  absconding  conies  when  a 
person's  lust  appeal  is  rejected.  R 
should  never  be  used  when  people 
first  apply. 

Looking  to  the  longer  term,  the 
ail-party  reform  group,  Justice,  as 
well  as  the  Asylum  Rights  Cam- 
paign, have  argued  that  no  detainee 
should  be  held  for  more  than  four 
weeks  at  a time  without  the  Home 
Office  having  to  justify  its  reasons 
before  a court.  They  criticise  the 
Home  Office's  culture  of  disbelief 
when  faced  with  asylum-seekers- 
Australia,  Canada,  and  the  Nether- 
lands have  regular  consultations 
between  officials  and  refugee  advo- 
cates, as  well  as  documentation 
centres  tiiat  record  the  climate  of 
repression  in  countries  in  order  that 
immigration  officials  can  put  asf 
lum  claims  in  a weli-infdrmed  con- 
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Masked  demonstrators  use  a bus 
to  barricade  a rond  in  La  Plata, 
south  of  the  capital,  during  a 24- 
hour  general  strike  by  union  mem- 
bers and  government  employees 
lost  week  that  wreaked  havoc  in 
much  of  Argentina,  writes 
Anthony  Faiola  in  Buenos 
Aires.  Angry  demonstrators  aban- 
doned their  jobs  and  blocked 
roads  and  bridges  to  protest  the 


labor  polices  of  President  Carlos 
Menem's  administration. 


nem’s  Peronists,  who  for  years 
have  enjoyed  political  supremacy 


The  strike  reflected  a significant  amid  a fractured  opposition, 
political  shift  hi  Argentina,  where  The  provinces  have  been  liard- 
a powerful  new  alliance  of  parties  est  hit  by  the  frec-mnrkot  reforms 
united  last  week  in  opposition  to  put  in  place  by  Menem’s  govern- 
Mencm’s  government.  The  al-  ment  in  1991 . In  some  states, 
liance,  which  joins  the  center-  unemployment  has  shot  up  to  nl- 
right  Radical  Party  and  the  leftist  most  40  percent  as  state-owned 
Freposo,  has  suddenly  made  the  industries  have  been  privatised, 
opposition  a real  threat  to  Me-  photograph  will*  lopez 


Russian  Spaceman  Defends  His  Role 


Daniel  Williams  In  Korolyov 

TWO  RUSSIAN  cosmonauts  re- 
turned safely  to  Earth  last 
week,  ending  a troubled  six-month 
voyage  aboard  the  Mir  space  station, 
whose  frequent  breakdowns  threaten 
to  cripple  Russia's  space  program. 

Cosmonauts  Vasily  Tsibliev  and 
■Alexander  Lazutkin  parachuted  to 
1 Earth  aboard  a Soyuz  space  cap- 
sule. They  landed  in  Kazakstan,  a 
former  Soviet  republic  from  which 
Russian  space  probes  are  launched 
and  on  whose  desert  expanse 
manned  missions  end. 

The  return  of  the  cosmonauts  is 
far  from  the  end  of  their  ordeal. 
They  will  now  be  queried  on  their 
role  in  various  mishaps  — in  partic- 
ular, a June  25  collision  with  a cargo 
craft  that  punched  a hole  in  Spektr, 
one  of  Mb’s  six  modular  chambers. 

The  collision  was  the  low  point  in 
Iheir  mission,  which  the  govern- 
ment's Tass  news  agency  said  set  a 
dismal  record”  for  mishaps.  How- 
ever, President  Boris  Yeltsin  con- 


gratulated tiie  returning  eusmu- 
nauts  for  their  "persistence,  courage 
and  heroism." 

Last  weekend  Tsibliev's  gave  his 
account  of  the  dramatic  collision, 
which  endangered  the  lives  of  Mir  s 
crew  and  raised  questions  about 
Russia's  36-year-uld  human  space 
program.  The  Mir  commander  gave 
a spirited  and  sometimes  embit- 
tered defense  of  his  performance 
during  what  proved  to  be  a calami- 
tous six  months  in  space.  Having 
kept  Mir  aloft,  he  is  now  trying  to 
salvage  his  professional  reputation, 
and  lie  did  not  hesitate  to  offer  a 
wide  range  of  targets  to  blame. 

Tsibliev's  role  lias  become  the 
stuff  of  controversy  in  Russia.  Last 
week,  Yeltsin  cited  “human  error," 
meaning  Tsibliev's,  as  being  respon- 
sible for  the  crash.  Newspapers 
have  published  unflattering  descrip- 
tions of  Tsibliev;  the  most  recent,  in 
the  newspaper  Komsomolskaya 
Pravda,  labeled  him  a battering  ram 
— apparently,  a reference  to  his  per- 
sonality as  well  as  the  collision. 


"Perhaps  many  wanted  us  to  re- 
turn as  corpses,  thinking  that  would 
have  been  great.  Thank  God  every- 
thing turned  out  as  it  should  have," 
Tsibliev  said. 

Behind  the  issue  of  scapegoating 
stands  a larger  question:  whether 
Russia  can  maintain  a first-class 
space  program  in  a time  of  economic 
hardship,  budget  shortages  and 
general  disarray  in  the  government 
and  society.  That  is  a matter  of  pride 
as  well  as  science.  For  all  its  prob- 
lems. Mir  is  the  world's  only  space 
station,  and  its  venerable  hull  has 
sheltered  cosmonauts  for  11  years. 

Meanwhile,  Russia's  cavalcade  of 
glitches  in  space  resumed  last  Sun- 
day when  Mission  Control  post- 
poned docking  an  unmanned  cargo 
vessel  to  the  Mir  space  station  be- 
cause of  computer  problems.  This 
time,  the  problem  lay  not  with  Mir, 
but  between  Mission  Control  and 
the  Progress  cargo  craft,  whose 
computer  rejected  an  electronic 
order  from  Earth  to  fire  rockets  and 
approach  Mir. 


U.S.  Troop  Training  in  Rwanda  Extensive 


kynne  Duka  in  Johannesburg 

TT-S.  INVOLVEMENT  with 
VJ  Rwanda’s  military  has  been  far 
^extensive  than  previously  difr 
closed,  including  psychological  op- 
erations and  tactical  Special  Forces 
exercises  that  occurred  a few  weeks 
Before  the  start  of  last  fall's  Rwanda- 
p msurgency  in  neighboring 
vongo,  an  internal  Defense  Depart- 

m tt!  chronol°Sy  shows; 

The  ongoing  training  in  Rwanda 
j48  burred  over  the  last  thred 
years  and  involved  hundteds  of 
nwandan  participants.  Their  train- 
nB'  m°5t  often  by  US.  military  per- 
sonnel  in  battle  dress  uniform,  has 


included  combat,  military  manage- 

■ ment,  disaster  relief,  soldier  team  de- 
velopment, land-mine  removal,  and 

■ military  and  civilian  justice,  accord- 
ing to  the  Defense  chronology  draft, 
which  is  being  prepared  — but  has 
not  yet  beeh  released  — in  response 
to  congressional  questions  about  tlie 
U.S.  military  role  in  Rwanda. 

U.S.  officials  have  offered  various 
descriptions  of  the  nature  of  this 
training,  sometimes  colling  it  class- 
room-style, and  generally  suggest- 
ing It  is  intended  simply  to 

■ professionalize  the  Rwandan  mili- 
tary and  inculcate  it  with  respect  for 
human  rights.  But  the  chronology 
indicates  the  training  waB  extensive 


Bill  Gives  Tobacco 
Firms  $50bn  Credit 


John  Mintz 

AS  CONGRESS  raced  to  pnss 
a massive  tax  cut  bill  late  Last 
month,  Son.  Majority  Leader 
Trent  Lott,  R-Mississippi,  and 
House  Speaker  Newt  Gingrich,  R- 
Georgin,  insisted  on  n provision  that 
would  give  tolmcco  companies  a 
$5U  billion  credit  against  the  sum 
they  had  pledged  to  settle  nnli-lo- 
Iniccii  litigation,  according  lo  con- 
grcKsiininl  staffers  and  Clinlun 
ai Ini inist ration  officials. 

Tin-  stale  attoriu-ys  general  who 
negotiated  the  historic  settlement 
with  the  tobacco  industry  have 
since  warned  the  companies  in  n let- 
ter that  Ihe  credit  provision  — 
which  was  passed  without  debate, 
without  an  identified  sponsor  and 
before  many  industry  critics  real- 
ized what  was  happening  — could 
cause  them  to  scuttle  the  deal. 

"Till'  tobacco  industry  would 
have  us  believe  this  [credit  1 lan- 
guage ap|)eared  like  Our  Lilly  of 
Lourdes."  said  Janies  E.  Tierney,  a 
former  Maine  attorney  general  and 
a consultant  to  the  attorneys  gen- 
eral. “People  felt  1 cigarette  firm  si 
had  gone  back  on  their  word  in  a 
very  fundamental  way." 

Lott  and  Gingrich  do  not  ac- 
knowledge having  sponsored  the 
credit  provision,  in  which  the  Clin- 
ton adminiMralirai  agreed  reluc- 
tantly. The  provision  was  attached 
to  the  tax  cut  bill  approved  on 
July  31.  But  botli  have  said  they  sup- 
ported the  measure.  Spokesmen  for 
the  two  Republican  leaders  did  not 
return  telephone  messages  inquir- 
ing about  the  matter  last  week. 

Tobacco  industry  critics  said  the 
unusual  handling  of  the  credit  provi- 
sion demonstrates  anew  the  tobacco 
firms'  clout  on  Capitol  Hill  and  their 
penchant  for  back-room  deals  even 
as  tobacco  executives  profess  a new 
spirit  of  openness  in  promoting  the 
agreement  before  Congress. 

"This  is  a $50  billion  orphan 
nobody  claims,"  said  Sen.  Richard  J. 
Durbin,  D-lllinois,  an  industry  critic. 
"But  it's  there,  and  it  illustrates  how 
this  industry  operates-  in  the 
shadows.” 

The  credit  provision  was  first  pro- 
posed two  months  ago  by  about  20 
GOP  House  members  from  tobacco 
states,  congressional  staffers  said. 
The  lawmakers,  prompted  by  indus- 
try lobbyists,  broached  the  idea  to 
Gingrich  and  Lott,  who  pressed  it  in 


and  included  combat  training,  and  it 
shows  a near-continuous  presence 
of  U.S.  military  personnel  in 
Rwanda  since  early  1995. 

The  program  has  not  been  as  in- 
nocuous as  It  is  being  made  out  to 
be,"  said1  a policy  official  familiar 
with  the  eight-page  draft  document, 
which' was  obtained  by  The  Wash- 
ington Post. 

• The  training  came  amid  a more 
widespread  U.S.  effort  to  seek 
greater  military  involvement  with  a 
number  of  African  nations.  The 
regular  U.S.  presence  in  Rwanda 
and  the  training  that  was  offered 
occurred  as  the  small,  povtrtj^ 
stricken,  Central  African  nation,  with 


House- Senate  conference-  sessions 
on  the  balanccel  budget  ami  tax  cut 
bills,  congressional  staff  members 
said.  Tiie  Republican  leaders  saw 
ilie  credit  provision  as  the  only  way 
lo  guarantee  that  tobacco-stale 
House  Republicans  would  vole  for 
GOP  budget  and  lax  measures,  ac- 
cording to  numerous  congressional 
staffers  ami  lobbyists  active  on  to- 
bacco issues.  Hut  administration  of- 
ficials always  succeeded  in  swatting 
a way  the  proposal,  said  Rep.  John 
M.  Spruit  Jr.,  D-Smlh  Carolina,  who 
monitored  the  negotiating  sessions. 

As  the  sessions  ground  on,  the 
number  uf  pnrlieipnnts  winnowed 
dnwu  to  just  Litl  and  Gingrich  on 
the  one  side  and  administration 
negotiators  on  the  other. 

On  July  28,  Lutl  and  Gingrich  told 
the  adn l in istrat foil's  negotiator*  tliat 
tfiey  intended  to  stand  firm  oil  tin- 
credit  provision.  According  to  While 
House  spokesman  Barry  I’oiv.  the 
GOP  lenders  said  there  would  he  no 
Ifi-conl  cigarette  tax  increase  with- 
out the  $f8J  billion  credit  to  offset  in- 
dustry's liabilities. 

The  administration'*  negotiators, 
caved.  “It  was  necessary  in  have 
tliat  (credit | prevision  there  in 
order  to  get  the  [cigarette  tax-fi- 
nanced 1 children's  health  program.  ' 
While  House  spokesman  Michael  | 
McCurrv  said  days  later 

The  controversy  over  the  • rod  it 
provision  sjjnl lights  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry's generosity  to  ihe  GOH. 
Tobacco  companies  gave  83  percent 
of  their  $1.9  million  in  unregulated 
“soft"  money  donations  lo  the  Re- 
publicans in  the  first  haft*  of  1997. 
Common  Cause  reported.  In  the 
last  10  years,  the  two  GOP  leaders 
were  among  Congress's  lop  recipi- 
ents of  tobacco  industry  funds:  Lott 
got  $50,250  and  Gingrich  $72,750. 

The  credit  provision  was  devised 
to  soften  the  pain  of  two  financial 
karate  chops  aimed  at  the  tobacco 
industry.  The  first  is  Ihe  June  20 
agreement,  under  which  cigarette 
firms  would  pay  $368.5  billion  over 
the  next  25  years  to  settle  anti- 
tobacco lawsuits,  pay  people  injured 
by  smoking  and  finance  health  pro- 
grams. in  return,  Ihe  firms  would 
avoid  some  liability  in  future  law- 
suits. Congress  is  set  to  consider  the 
proposed  settlement  this  fall,  after 
Clinton  offers  his  version.  The  sec- 
ond financial  lilt  was  tiie  15-cent  cig- 
arette tax  increase,  approved  by  tiie 
Senate  after  the  June  20  agreement. 


tacit  U.S.  support,  was  suddenly 
emerging  as  a regional  power  broker. 

The  Rwandan  military,  domi- 
nated by  members  of  the  Thtsi 
ethnic  minority,  was  mounting  a 
campaign  against  armed,  ethnic 
Hutu  militia  groups  tliat  were  attack- 
ing Rwanda  from  refugee  camps  in 
neighboring  Congo,  then  known  as 
Zaire.  That  campnign  evolved  into  a 
broader  offensive  tliat  eventually 
toppled  the  autocratic  Zairian  presi- 
dent, Mobutu  Sese  Seko. 

While  being  trained  ' by  the 
United  States,  Rwanda’s  military 
was  itself  training  Zairians  lo  partici- 
pate in  die  ultimately  successful 
anti-Mobutu  forces.  A high-level 
Pentagon  official  last'  week  acknow- 
ledged the  possibility  that,'  inadver- 
tently, the  United  States  may  have 


trained  some  of  the  fighters  who 
ousted  Mobutu. 

The  Pentagon  official,  who  is 
familiar  with  die  draft  chronology, 
said  the  Special  Forces  training  that 
Rwanda  received  in  1996  was-  de- 
signed in  part  to  help  Rwandan  Vice 
President  and  Defense  Minister 
Mtq.  Gen.  Paul  Kagame  meet' the 
militia  threat  from  the  refugee 
camps.  The  official  denied  that  this 
was  counterinsurgency  training,  as 
has  been  alleged  in  a recent  report 
by  Physicians  for  Human  Rights. 

Kathi  Austin!  a Human  Rights 
Watch  Investigator,  told  the  House 
'Committee  on  International  Affairs 
last  month  that  U.S.  military  person- 
' nel  in  Rwanda  told  her  in  1996  that 
U.S.  couhterinsurgency  training  was 
underway  there. 
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N.Y.  Police  Shakeup  Follows  ‘Brutality’ 

Blaine  Harden  In  New  York  1 • >•  -■  ■ 


MAYOR  Rudolph  W.  Giuliani 
last  week  ordered  a whole- 
sale shakeup  in  a Brooklyn 
police  station  where  a white  officer 
allegedly  sodomized  a Haitian  immi- 
grant with  the  handle  of  toilet 
plunger. 

TTie  Republican  mayor,  respond- 
ing to  widespread  outrage  in  the 
black  community  and  to  sharp  criti- 
cism from  his  political  opponents, 
transferred  the  commander  and  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  police  station. 
He  also  ordered  eight  other  police- 
men in  the  precinct  off  active  duty 
and  suspended  a sergeant  who  was 
in  the  station  house  on  the  night  the 
Haitian  was  brutalized. 

Giuliani's  orders  came  in  reaction 
to  what  police  allegedly  did  to 
Abner  Louima,  who  was  arrested 
after  a scuffle  outside  a Brooklyn 
nightclub  and  brought  back  to  the 
70th  Precinct  station  in  Flatbush. 

Uiuima,  33,  said  police  beat  him, 
stripped  off  his  pants,  pilfered 
money  from  his  wallet,  shouted 
racial  insults  at  him  and  ordered 
Itim  Into  a bathroom  in  the  station 
house,  where  he  said  one  officer 
shoved  the  wooden  handle  of  a toi- 
let plunger  up  his  anus  and  then 
stuck  it  in  his  mouth,  breaking  off 
several  of  his  top  front  teeth. 

“He  said  ‘stupid  nigger  . . . know 
how  to  respect  cops.  This  is  Giuliani 
time.  It  is  not  Dinkins  time,,,, 

| Louima  said  last  week  in  a television 
interview  from  his  hospital  bed  in 
Coney  Island,  where  he  is  in  inten- 
sive care  with  punctured  Intestines 
and  a damaged  bladder  — woundB 
doctors  say  were  caused  by  a “blunt 
instrument." 

In  1993,  Giuliani  defeated  David 
N.  Dinkins,  New  York’s  first  black 
mayor,  after,  a campaign  in  which 
crime  was  the  dominant  issue.  Giu- 
liani, who  charged  in  that  campaign 
that  Dinkins  was  soft  on  crime  and 
who  won  just  5 percent  of  the  black 
vote,  has  since  gained  national 
recognition  for  implementing  a 
“zero-tolerance'’  style  of  policing 
that  many  criminologists  — and  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  New  York 
City  residents  — believe  has  re- 
duced violent  crime  here. 

A downside  of  the  mayors  suc- 
cess, however,  has  been  a 56  pei^ 
cent  increase  in  complaints  about 


shereenacte taLfiSSlS?" 


police  misconduct.  Black  commu- 
nity leaders  have  often  charged  that 
the  police  force,  which  is  70  percent 
white  in  a city  where  60  percent  of 
population  is  non-white,  uses  unnec- 
essary force  and  intimidation  in 
black  neighborhoods.  While  blacks 
make  up  about  29  percent  of  the 
city’s  population,  they  have  filed 
about  53  percent  of  the  complaints 
about  police  brutality. 

‘This  is  Giuliani's  achilles  heel  — 
race  relations  and  police  miscon- 
duct," said  Norman  Seigel,  execu- 
tive director  here  for  the  American 
Pivil  Liberties  Union.  “Even  if  he 
gets  re-elected,  he  is  never  going  to 
go  down  as  a real  leader  unless  he 
can  address  this  problem." 

The  mayor,  who  feces  re-election 
m November,  responded  to  Louima's 
statement  that  his  policeman- 
torturer  had  warned  him  to  respect 
the  police  during  “Giuliani  time."  “If 
in  feet  any  cop  said  this,  the  cop 
doesn’t  know  what  I stand  for,  what 
the  police  department  stands  for 
and  he  doesn't  deserve  to  be  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Police  De- 
partment," he  said. 


In  this  year’s  mayoral  race,  polls 
have  shown  Giuliani  with  a 
commanding  lead  over  his  likely 
Democratic  challenger.  Manhattan 
Borough  President  Ruth  Mess- 
inger.  She  responded  to  the  Louima 
story  as  “repulsive  and  horrifying." 
“I  am  especially  concerned  by  the 
allegation  because  they  show  a dis- 
turbing pattern  — a pattern  of 
people  in  the  custody  of  the  city 
being  abused  by  the  very  people 
who  are  supposed  to  protect  them,” 
Messinger  said. 

One  officer  from  the  70th 
Precinct,  Justin  Volpe,  25,  a four- 
year  veteran  who  is  the  son  of  a 
policeman,  was  arraigned  last  week 
I on  charges  of  aggravated  sexual  as- 
sault and  first-degree  assault  He 
faces  up  to  40  years  in  prison.  His 
partner  that  night,  Thomas  Bruder, 
31,  has  been  ordered  off  active  duty. 
Investigators  say  they  expect  to 
make  more  arrests  in  the  case.  Both 
Volpe  and  Bruder  have  denied  any 
wrongdoing. 

All  charges  against  Louima,  who 
was  arrested  for  assaulting  an  officer 
at  the  nightclub,  have  been  dropped. 


Scandal  Throws  Open  South  Korea  Race 


"I  don’t  consider  this  an  act  of  po- 
lice brutality.  I consider  it  a criminal 
act  committed  by  people  who  are 
criminals,"  Police  Commissioner 
Howard  Safir  said  at  a press  confer- 
ence that  announced  the  shakeup  at 
the  70th  Precinct. 

Giuliani  characterized  the  affair 
as  “shocking"  Besides  ordering  the 
shakeup  at  the  Flatbush  station,  the 
mayor  has  visited  Louima  at  his 
bedside  and  is  publicly  questioning 
the  behavior  of  any  police  officers 
who  might  have  been  able  to  help 
Louima  at  the  police  station. 

T would  like  an  explanation  why 
people  sat  around  while  he  was 
suffering  and  were  not  able  to 
figure  out  how  to  get  him  to  the 
hospital,  Giuliani  said,  referring  to 
a 90-minute  interval  during  which 
Louima  was  kept  in  a holding  cell, 
while  he  was  bleeding  heavily  and 
demnnding  medical  treatment. 

Louima's  lawyer,  Carl  Thomas, 
called  for  a federal  investigation. 
“We  are  not  happy  with  what  has 
taken  place  thus  far  in  terms  of  (he 
(one!  arrest  and  we  are  calling  for  a 
full  federal  investigation,"  lie  said. 


Kevin  Sullivan  In  Seoul 

WHEN  LEE  Soo  Yon  re- 
ported for  his  compulsory 
military  service  In  1989,  mill- 
. tery  authorities  excused  him 
I because  he  was  judged  to  be 
; severely  underweight — just 
i 90  pounds,  even  though  he 
stood  5 feet  5 inches  tall,  two 
yeara  later,  Lee’s  brother,  Lee 
:>  Jung  Yon,  received  a similar  ex- 
| emptlon  because  he  reported  for 
• duty  standing  nearly  5-foot- 1 1 
| and  weighing  Just  99  pounds, 
j The  exemption  from  military 
,1  service  for  the  two  brothers  from 
■;  a well-to-do  Seoul  family  raised 
i few  eyebrows  at  the  time,  even 
- though  each  had  dropped  more 
than  2Q  pounds  between  their 
1 initial  military  physicals  and  the 
' dates  they  reported  for  duty, 
i Rut  now  that  their  father,  for. 
finer  Supreme  Court  justice  Lee 
Ho!  Chang,  is  running  for  presi- 
dent as  the  ruling  party’s 
anointed  successor  to  President 


Klin  Young  Sam,  the  two  young 
men’s  lack  of  military  service 
has  become  a candidate’s  night- 
mare, raising  questions  of 
special  treatment  for  the  well- 
connected  elite. 

And  the  scandal  has  turned 
the  race  toward  the  December 
18  presidential  election  into 
South  Korea’s  most  closely 
contested  campaign  and  most 
vMd  expression  of  multi-party 
democracy,  fa  its  modern 
history.  , 

For  decades,  the  ruling  party’s 
candidate  was  virtually  guaran- 
teed to  win.  Now,  with  President 
Kim  a party  buffeted  by  scandals 
(including  one  that  landed  his 
son  on  trial  for  corruption)  and 
Lee's  squeaky-clean  image  tar- 
nished,  the  presidential  cam- 
paign has  become  a wide-open 
I contest  among  at  least  four,  and 
maybe  flvepr  more,  serious  can- 
didates. And  the  ruling  New 
Korea  Party  has  found  itself  in . 
the  unusual  position  of  trying  to  I 


boost  a candidate  running  sec- 
ond in  the  polls. 

"Nothing  illegal  has  been 
done,  and  nobody  has  tried  to 
intentionally  erode  military  ser- 
vice,” Lee  said  In  an  interview 
last  week.  “I’m  having  a little  bit 
of  a hard  time  now.  But  once  It 
has  been  made  clear  that  noth- 
ing illegal  was  done,  I don’t 
think  this  is  an  obstacle  I cannot 
overcome.” 

Lee,  02,  an  intellectual  public 
servant  whq  has  built  a reputa- 
tion for  integrity  and  strict 
enforcement  of  the  law,  had 
approval  ratings  as  high  as  40 
percent  when  he  was  nominated 

I by  the  New  Korea  Party  at  its  , 
convention  last  month.  A former 
prime  minister,  Lee  was  seen  as 
the  kind  of  “Mr.  Clean”  who  . 
could  help  the.party  hang  onto 
the  presidency  by  distancing  it 
from  financial  scandals  and 
sleaze  that  have  plagued  it  dur-  . 
mg  Kim’s  term. 

But  within  days,  opposition 


politicians  raised  the  issue  of 
Lee’s  sons’  military  service. 
Although  no  wrongdoing  has 
been  proven,  the  resulting  scan- 
dal hns  driven  Lee’s  popularity 
ratings  to  just  25  percent  in  polls 
token  last  week,  opening  the  door 
for  South  Korea’s  first  truly  un- 
predictable election  In  decades. 

*n  1992,  South  Korea  elected 
Ium  Young  Sam  as  its  first  civil- 
ian president  since  the  early 
1960s.  But  Kim  came  from  a 
ruling  party  with  strong  backing 
from  former  military  leaders 
that  turned  out  to  be  unbeatable. 
Now,  the  ruling  party  Is  vulnera- 
ble and  opposition  leaders  see 
an  unprecedented  opportunity. 

“We  may  see  tfae  transfer  of 
, power  from  tfae  ruling  party  to 
the  opposition,  which  hasn’t 
happened  In  Korea  since  [the 
X940s]i  we  liave  a unique  chance 
to  accomplish  this  historical 
feat,”  said  Lee  Jong  Chan,  vice 
president  of  the  main  opposition 
party,  the  National  Congress  for 
New  Politics,  whose  leader,  Kim 
Dae  Jung,,  now  leacfa  Lee  in  the 
opinion  polls. 
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Slaves  to 
A Leisurely 
Lifestyle 

COMMENT  ~~ 

Ellen  Goodman 

T LIKE  tn  lliink  of  die  first  TV  ad  u 

, a.  sale®  !J,tch  against  personal 
hygiene.  It  stars  a woman  at  home, 
dressed  for  success  in  bathrobe  and 
slippers,  professionally  outfitted 
with  phone,  laptop  and  modem 
bragging  that  she  puts  in  a whole 
day  of  work  before  taking  a shower. 

Die  second  ad  is  more  of  a pitch 
ngamsl  working-mother  guilt.  This 
features  a woman  getting  ready  to 
abandon  her  neglected  kids  to  a * 
ter  when  — Eureka!  - she  decide 
to  take  them  to  the  beach  and  do 
business  in  a swimsuit  with  a cell 
phone. 

Now.  these  are  not  really  public 
service  ads  to  preserve  water  or 
mother-child  relationships.  They 
nre  telephone  service  ads  selling 
the  virtues  of  new  communication. 
The  idea  is  that  these  wonderful 
of  new  tools  can  knock  down  the  walk 
eh  of  the  old  office  and  set  us  fra! 

Workers  of  the  world  unite  for  cell 
o-  phones! 

al  What  we  have  here  is  a 30-sccond 
-e  version  ol  tin?  vast,  ongoing  nation- 
?r  wide  hype  about  the  personal  advan- 
r l ages  of  the  ik-w  technology.  In  one 
it  way  or  another,  every  maker  of  a 
fax;  cell  phone,  laptop  or  pager  is 
ir  trying  to  convince  us  that  their  goal 
e is  to  liberate  people  so  they  can 
e work  anywhere.  The  dirty  little! 
s secret  they  neglect  to  mention.: 
S however,  is  that  people  who  can 
s work  anywhere  end  up  working 
p everywhere. 

We  all  know  that  Americans  are 
V spending  more  hours  on  the  job. 
s The  typical  two-earner  couple 
3 works  a day  and  a half  more  every 
? week  than  in  1980.  But  it’s  becom- 
} ing  less  clear  when  and  where  the 
i job  ends.  Have  you  actually  HI 
■ work  if  you  log  on  at  home?  Have 
1 you  punched  out  if  you’re  checking 
voice  mails  from  the  car?  Is  it  pri- 
. vote  lime  if  there's  a fax  waiting  to 
be  rend  when  the  kids  are  asleep? 
i I-asl  winter,  there  was  a story  in 
1 The  Wall  Street  Journal  about  a wife 
i who  drew  the  line  when  her  hus- 
band brought  his  laptop  to  bed.  So 
much  for  open  marriage.  Work  has 
become  the  menage  a trois  pf  to 
plugged-in  household.  Home  Is  not 
where  the  heart  is.  It's  where  tie 
satellite  office  is.  Even  those  of  us 
who  aren’t  officially  telecommuting 
are  tele-moonlighting. 

Tlie  cell  phone  has  made  it  possi- 
ble to  hike  around  a national  park- 
witli  one  foot  in  the  office.  The 
laptop  makes  it  easy  to  check  fa" 
from  outward  bound.  Indeed  with 
the  tools  of  our  trades  we  can  iwfl 
get  anywhere  — except,  of  cow#- 
away  from  it  all.  ! • ' 

In  fact  the  creeping,  dialing,  toff 
ging-on  assumption  of  our  . times  [s 
that  no  one  is  or  should  be  ever 
truly  out  of  touch.  You  can  always 
i take  one  teeny  call,  or  answer  one 
itty-bitty  message.  . - i • ' 

The  problem  with,  tills  ne? 
modem  of  living  Is  the  bargain  K* 
struck.  You  can  take  your  body  Pfa  « 
' of  the  workplace;  you  just  can't  UW  ] 
your  head  out  ..  • . - t 

It  is  wholly  perverse  that  a tech-  f 
nology  producing  a new  .cohort^  j 
workaholics  is  being  sold. for®*  j 
leisurely  lifestyle,  fa.,  reality.  tW  f 
ocean  front  may  well,  become  .*•  S 
other  work  .site.  But  work  will  never  r 
. be  a day  at  the  beach.  •:*  ■ . -J1 
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Canada  Imports  Troubles  With  Refugees 


Ottawa  tries  to  balance 
possible  threats  with 
maintaining  liberties, 

Howard  Schneider 

reports  from  Toronto 

IN  THE  taxonomy  of  global  ter- 
rorism, Canada  might  seem  like 
a bit  player,  a middle  power 
with  no  symbolic  value  as  a target, 
no  colonial  past  to  inspire 
vengeance  and  few  controversial  en- 
tanglements in  the  world. 

Bui  on  the  streets  of  Toronto,  an 
estimated  several  thousand  mem- 
bers of  the  Tamil  Tiger  rebel  group 
have  taken  temporary  refuge  from 
their  rebellion  against  Sri  Lanka, 
using  Canada  as  a base  to  re-fund 
and  regroup.  In  some  neighbor- 
hoods, rival  gangs,  not  directly 
linked  to  the  Tigers  but  vicious 
nonetheless,  have  dueled  in  gun 
battles  for  control  of  the  local  turf. 

In  British  Columbia,  militant 
Sikhs  press  their  cause  fora  separate 
slate  In  India  through  local  clashes 
with  more  moderate  members  of  the 
religion  and.  in  one  notorious  case, 
the  1985  bombing  of  an  Air  India  jet 
bound  from  Canada  to  Asia. 

Canadian  security  officials  be- 
lieve the  radical  Shiite  Muslim 
group  Hezbollah  has  an  ‘'infrastruc- 
ture" in  Canada  to  harbor  terrorists 
from  abroad  and  possibly  plan 
future  attacks.  And  since  the  1950s 
Jewish  and  other  groups  linve  moni- 
tored, and  complained  about,  the 
relatively  comfortable  lives  Nazi  war 
criminals,  cunvicted  Palestinian  ter- 
rorists and  others  have  had  in  some 
of  Canada’s  must  innocuous,  middle- 
class  neighborhoods. 

Tile  country  in  modern  times  has 
opened  its  arms  to  the  world,  offer- 
ing shelter  to  tens  of  thousands  of 
refugees  seeking  protection  under 
United  Nations  conventions,  en- 
couraging the  immigration  of  skilled 
workers  and  investors,  and  trans- 
forming the  nation’s  cities  into  a 
polyglot  mosaic.  But  in  doing  so. 
Canada  also  has  Imported  the  politi- 
cal struggles  of  those  refugee  and 
immigrant  groups,  and,  some  secu- 
rity analysts  feel,  offered  too  passive 
a response, 

“We  need  to  wise  up  in  more  gen- 
eral terms  about  the  growing  nature 


While  the  vast  majority  of  immigrants  are  law-abiding,  some  linve 
imported  the  violence  of  their  political  struggles  mor.  i *\nn  n*F.r.is 


ut  the  threat,"  said  Dave  Harris, 
president  of  Insignis  Strategic  Re- 
search and  the  fanner  director  of 
strategic  planning  fur  the  Canadian 
Security  Intelligence  Service 
(CSIS),  Canada’s  spy  agency. 

“It  all  adds  up  to  expanding  net- 
works, and  it  is  the  network  nature 
of  what  is  going  on  that  is  alarm- 
ing." Harris  said,  citing  expatriate 
groups  such  as  the  Tamil  Tigers 
trying  (o  support  a rebellion  from 
abroad  and  organizations  like 
Hezbollah  lhaL  see  Canada  as  a gate- 
way to  the  rest  of  North  America. 
“You  have  organized  channels  and 
movement  and  infrastructure,  and 
we  are  seeing  evidence  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  these  things  with  the  use 
of  Canada  as  a base." 


Gathering  intelligence  on  groups 
such  as  the  Tigers  or  Hezbollah,  or 
on  individuals  who  might  pose  a se- 
curity ilirt-.il  in  Canada,  falls  primar- 
ily to  CSiS.  'Hie  agency  -ays  little 
publicly  about  its  work,  only  that  it 
coordinates  closely  with  the  immi- 
gration service.  Mr  Harris  points 
out.  however,  that  the  agency’s  bud- 
get has  been  cut  along  with  tlint  of 
every  other  government  depart- 
ment as  Canada  battles  its  deficit, 
and  that  CSIS’s  total  staffing  has 
fallen  to  2,200  from  an  estimated 
2,700  al  a time  when  its  mission  has 
become  more  sophisticated. 

There  is  certainly  no  shortage  of 
work:  Twee  in  the  last  few  months, 
individuals  from  the  Middle  East 
surfaced  in  Canada  who  sub- 


sequently were  linked  to  actual  or 
planned  bomb  attacks  aimed  at 
Americans. 

Hani  Abdel  Rahim  Sayegh  was 
deported  to  the  United  States  from 
Ottawa  to  face  charges  associated 
with  the  bombing  of  an  apartment 
building  In  Saudi  Arabia  a year  ago 
that  killed  19  American  military  per- 
sonnel. He  was  seeking  refugee  sta- 
tus here  but  was  arrested  after  U.S. 
and  Saudi  officials  told  Canadians 
about  his  possible  involvement  in 
the  bombing  and  his  membership  in 
Hezbollah. 

Last  month,  Gazi  Ibrihim  Abu 
Mezer,  23.  was  arrested  in  Brooklyn 
after  ]»lice  there  were  tipped  off 
that  he  and  a roommate  were  plan- 
ning a bomb  attack  on  the  New 
York  subway.  Abu  Mezer  had  been 
living  iu  Canada  since  1993.  when 
he  won  refugee  status  by  arguing 
that,  us  a I’aleKliiiinu,  lie  hud  been 
persecuted  In  Israel,  according  to 
the  U.S.  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  HNS). 

CANADIAN  immigration 
spokesman  Benoit  Cliiquclle 
said  that  whenever  concern 
over  terrorist  activity  in  North 
America  is  raised,  it  must  be  couti- 
terhalauced  with  concern  over  the 
civil  liberties  and  rights  that  make 
Canada  attractive  to  the  vast  major- 
ity of  immigrants  who  are  law-abid- 
ing. Politics  alone  dues  not  make  a 
person  dangerous.  In-  said,  a basic 
principle  upheld  ill  the  Canadian 
courts. 

"Wt-  live  in  a democratic  society 
where  we  liave  chosen  to  have  free- 
dom of  movement.”  said  Chiquette. 
"With  the  hug'?  movement  of  pen- 
pit*.  it  would  In- impossible  to  assure 
that  we  would  never  allow  [ini 
someone  inadmissible." 

Canadian  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials know  all  too  well  the  ie|K*rcus- 
sions  of  a mistake.  In  1985.  .Air 
India  Flight  182  exploded  off  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  en  route  from 
Toronto  1o  India.  The  explosion 
killed  all  329  people  aboard,  most  of 
them  Canadians.  The  chief  sus- 
pects were  members  of  a Sikh  sepa- 
ratist group  based  in  British 
Columbia.  One  of  the  central  sus- 
pects was  killed  in  a gun  battle  with 
Indian  police  several  years  ago.  but 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  in- 


vestigators are  still  trying  to  de- 
velop evidence  so  others  can  be 
charged. 

In  another  recent  case,  the 
Mounted  Police  had  to  charge  one 
of  its  own  after  it  was  discovered 
that  a man  hired  to  translate  docu- 
ments, Kumaravelu  Vignarajah,  was 
a commander  of  the  Liberation 
Tigers  of  Tamil  Eelam,  a paramili- 
tary group  Canada  considers  a “ter- 
rorist organization."  He  was  also, 
apparently,  a spy  for  the  Sri  Lankan 
intelligence  service.  Vignarajah, 
one  of  an  estimated  several  thou- 
sand possible  Tiger  guerrillas  in  the 
Toronto  urea,  had  been  given 
refugee  status  in  1989. 

In  such  cases,  CSIS  and  other 
Canadian  officials  note,  the  country 
is  swift  to  move  ami  has  shown  its 
willingness,  ns  it  did  with  Sayegh,  to 
invoke  national  security  anil  deport 
people  considered  to  pose  a terror- 
ist lineal. 

More  ambiguous,  say  such  ac- 
tivists as  Canadian  Jewish  Congress 
director  Bernic  Farber,  has  been 
the  response  iu  people  who  have 
done  wrung  abroad  1ml  seem  to 
pose  liille  threat  to  Canada  itself.  In 
a country  that  prides  itself  on  diver- 
sity, the  risk  of  offending  any  partic- 
ular nationality,  when  there  is  no 
imminent  danger  to  Canadians,  can 
weigh  heavily.  For  example,  tin* 
country  Inis  only  begun  investigat- 
ing a handful  of  cases  despilr  tie-  | 
likely  presence  iu  Canada  nf  .it  li-;M 
several  dozen,  and  perhapN  si-vnal 
hundred.  Cornier  Nazis.  in>-|ii<ling  ; 
some  who  tied  from  tin*  I'niu  d : 
Stales  as  a result  of  iiiviMiiMlMi-  I 
there. 

Others  also  have  been  able  t<  ■ , 
stay  in  Canada  far  too  long,  l ai  hi  r 
contends.  Mahmoud  Mohammad 
Issa  Mohammad  was  evinicted  in 
Greece  in  the  kite  I'Min-  tm  tin-  - 
bombing  of  an  l-.l  Al  plain-,  an  ,u-i 
carried  out  under  tin-  haniu-r  *»l  Un- 
popular Front  fur  the  l.iheratiou  ol  j 
Palestine.  Released  from  a Greek 
prison  in  a hostage  exchange,  he 
eventually  was  allowed  loin  in  i ignite 
to  Canada. 

A political  uproar  ensued,  and 
Canadian  officials  decided  to  move 
to  deport  him.  That  was  10  years 
ago.  His  case  is  still  in  the  courts. 

“Unless  they  can  bring  past  crimi- 
nals who  abuse  our  immigration 
system  to  justice,"  Farber  said, 
"today’s  criminals  will  look  to 
Canada , . . What  we  have  said  in  the 
past  is  bearing  unfortunate  fruit." 


Moving  Mountains  of  Illicit  Cash 


Douglas  Farah 


MEXICAN  and  Colombian  drug 
traffickers,  confronted  with 
regulations  that  make  it  Increas- 
ingly difficult  to  transfer  electroni- 
cally their  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  illicit  gains  back  home,  are 
facing  a quandary:  what  to  do  with 
the  mountains  of  ca9h  their  business 
generates,  mostly  in  small  bills. 

fa  congressional  testimony  last 
month.  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Mary  Lee  Warren  said  the 
drug  traffickers’  need  to  move 
huge,  heavy  volumes  of  cash  “could 
provide  law  enforcement  with  per- 
haps its  best  opportunity  to  target 
these  illicit  proceeds."-  ■ 

According  to  Justice  Department 
calculations,  the  weight  of  the  cash 
generated  by  the  street  sale  of 
heroin  is  about  10  times  the  weight 
of  the  drug  itself,  bo  a ton  of  heroin 
generates  10  tons  of  cash.  For  co- 
caine.  the  weight  is  about  six  times 
the  weight  of  the  drug  Bold. 

"If  a trafficking  organization  sells 
51  billion  worth  of  illicit  drtigs  on 


the  streets  of  New  York,  it  must  con- 
tend with  more  than  256,000  pounds 
of  illicit  currency,"  Warren  said.  “If 
we  assume  a conservative  figure  of 
$50  billion  for  all  illicit  drugs  sold  in 
the  United  States,  the  amount  of  illicit 
currency  produced  by  those  sales 
weights  almost  13  million  pounds." 

During  the  late  1970s  and  early 
1980s,  drug  traffickers,  dealing  with 
far  smaller  volumes  of  cash,  shipped 
it  back  home  on  the  same  airplanes 
and1  boats  that  delivered  the  drugs 
to  the  United  States.  - 
As  business  boomed  and  the  traf- 
fickers became  more  sophisticated, 
they  became  proficient  at  using  the 
banldng  system  and  'money  ex- 
change houses  to  have  their  money' 
delivered  to  their  home  countries 
with  a minimum  of  risk.  • 

The  criminal  organizations  also 
developed  sophisticated  strategies 
for  laundering  their  money,  or  mak- 
ing it  appear  the  money  is  the  result 
of.  legitimate  business  operations, 
by  creating  hundreds  of  phony  com- 
panies that  allow  them  to  justify 
' their  huge  cash  flow. 


But  law  enforcement  agencies  in- 
creasingly have  targeted  the  flow  of 
money,  adding  new  reporting  re- 
quirements to  banks  and  cracking 
down  on  unregulated  exchange 
houses  that  electronically  transfer 
money  from  the  United  States.  The 
measures  have  made  moving  mil- 
lions of  dollars  more  time-consum- 
ing, expensive  and  risky.  As  a result, 
the  traffickers  are  again  favoring 
bulk  shipments  of  cash  to  their 
home  countries. 

Rep.  Bill  McCollum  (R- Florida) , 
who  chairs  the  House  Judiciary  sub- 
committee on  crime.  Bald  at  the  con- 
gressional hearings  that  “the 
Mexican  money-Iaunderirtg  prob- 
lem has  grown  so  bad  that  drug  traf- 
fickers are  now  driving  truckloads 
of  cash  to  'Mexico  without  being 
challenged  along  the  2,000-niilc 
southwest  border."  ■ 

“It’s  now  estimated  that  $6'  billion 
to  $30  billion  In'  drug  profits  are 
laundered  through  Mexico  annu- 
ally," McCollilni  said.  “And  it's  also 
. estimated  that  more  than  $2.5  bll- 
; lloh  in  drug  money  Is  Tunneled  back 


into  Colombia  each  year  — an 
amount  equal  to  Colombia's  annual 
income  from  coffee  sales  and  repre- 
senting about  20  percent  of  Colom- 
bia's total  exports." 

To  deal  with  the  overwhelming 
cash  volume,  the  Mexican  and 
Colombian  trafficking  organizations 
are  constantly  developing  new  ways 
to  ship  the  cash  in  bulk,  usually  in 
the  form  of  $20  bills. 

"As  the  cartels  move  back  to  bulk 
shipments,  they  have  developed  a 
whole  new  infrastructure  because 
there  is  so  much,”  said  a senior 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
official  In  New  York.  "They  are  ship- 
ping bills  back  in  airplanes,  in 
cargo,  In  furniture,  fa  TVs,  In  wash- 
ing machines,  anywhere  it  fits." 

So  as  not  to  alert  Customs'  offi- 
cials, the  money  packnging  special- 
ists make ‘sure  Commodities  filled 
with  money  weigh  the  same  as  the 
commodify  normally  would. 

For  example,  the  DEA  official  said, 
a Colombian  specialist  arrested  last 
month  shipped  more  (han  $2.5  mil- 
lion back  to  Colombia  by  carefully 
hollowing  out  speakers,  toasters  and 
refrigerators,  filling  them  to  ■ their 
normal  weight  with  $20  bills,  find  re- 


assembling the  merchandise  so  per- 
fectly it  was  nearly  undetectable. 

Recent  laws  have  given  law  en- 
forcement officials  more  tools  to 
fight  money  laundering. 

Raymond  Kelly,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's undersecretary  for  en- 
forcement, said  that  major 
money-laundering  operations  in 
New  York  have  been  shut  down  over 
the  last  year  because  his  department 
now  has  the  authority  to  impose 
stlffcr  reporting  requirements  on 
specific  geographic  regions. 

Kelly  said  Treasury  had  discov- 
ered that  12  money  exchange 
houses  in  New  York  “had  funneled  ? 
approximately  $$00  million  to  c' 
Colombia  last  year." 

“To  account  for  the  money  Icgltj-  i 
inatety,  each  Colombian  household  £ 
in  the  area  would  liave  had  to  wire  ,,H 
$30,000  to  Colombia  each  year — an 
amount  which  exceeds  the  $27,000  S]!j 
average  annunl  income  for  lids  com- 
mindly,"  Kelly  said.  j$p.; 

Because  of  the  nnonialy,  Trca-^-.. 
sury  was  able  to  require  llic^jj-;' 
exchange  houses  to  report  anyt^r*-  , 
transaction  over  $750.  leading  to  sbtjjN’--  i 
indictments  and  several  businesses  "‘-'i  ? 
shutting  down.  • '' 
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Grim  Tidings  From  Africa’s  Front  Line 
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Jonathan  Yard  ley  • 

LAST  DAYS  IN  CLOUD 
CUCKJOOLAND 
Dispatches  from  White  Africa. 
By  Graham  Boynton 
Random  House.  289  pp.  $24. 


Born  in  England  not  long 

after  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
Graham  Boynton  moved  with 
his  parents  to  Rhodesia  in  1951  and 
soon  came  to  regard,  himself  as  a 
child  of  that  country;  “Whatever  my 
birthplace,  it  was  in  Africa  that  my 
identity  was  forged;  somewhere 
amid  the  rapid  dismemberment  of 
colonial  rule,  the  wars  and  the  tri- 
umph of  black  nationalism  I became 
a wIiiLe  African,  and  will  remain  so 
lor  the  rest  of  my  life  wherever  I 
live.  But  though  those  feelings 
have  not  changed,  Africa  most  cer- 
tainly has;  when  Boynton  returned 
to  Rhodesia,  now  Zimbabwe,  in 
1990,  “I  had  become  a foreign  guest, 
and  welcome  though  I was.  I found 
myself  lurking  self-consciously  on 
the  fringes  of  a society  that  had 
once  been  my  own." 

The  passage  between  these  two 
Africa®  — one  in  which  whites  not 
merely  felt  comfortable  but  were 
firmly  in  command,  another  in 
which  they  were  on  the  fringes, 
their  power  rapidly  waning  — is  the 
central  story  of  Last  Days  In  Cloud 
Cuckaoland.  Boynton  takes  his  title 
from  an  offhand  remark  made  by 
Margaret  Thatcher  in  1987.  when 
asked  if  Nelson  Mandela's  African 
National  Congress  might  someday 
take  over  South  Africa.  “Anyone 
who  .thinks  the  ANC  is  going  to  run 
the  government  of  South  Africa," 
she  said,  “is  living  in  Cloud  Cuckoo- 
land."  As  Boynton  adds,  “To  be  fair 
to  Mrs.  Thatcher,  any  kind  of  nego- 
tiated settlement  in  South  Africa 
had  seemed  far-fetched  in  the  mid- 
1980s.  and  the  idea  that  the  Afrikan- 
ers would  release  Nelson  Mandela 
from  prison  had  been  too  ludicrous 
to  contemplate."  Yet  in  barely  a 
decade  the  African  landscape  has 
changed  so  dramatically  that  every- 
thing Mrs.  Thatcher  mocked,  and 
much  more,  has  become  reality. 

To  the  examination  of  this 


March  1994:  The  image  that  symbolised  the  end  of  white  rule  in  Africa 


strange  phenomenon  Boynton 
brings  an  interesting  set  of  bona 
fides.  On  the  one  hand  his  record  of 
support  for  black  African  political 
power  and  independence  is  strong; 
he  was  expelled  from  South  Africa 
in  1975  as  an  "undesirable  alien"  be- 
cause of  hiB  sympathy  for  anti- 
apartheid groups,  and  he  was 
friendly  with  many  of  their  leaders, 
white  and  black  alike.  But  as  a near^ 
native  white  African  he  also  has  an 
intimate  understanding  of  the  pow- 
erful emotions  the  continent  stirs. 

As  his  subtitle  suggests.  Boyn- 
ton s focus  is  less  on  black  Africa's 
triumph  than  on  white  Africa’s  de- 
feat. The  image  that  dominates  his 
account  will  be  familiar  to  most 
readers:  “three  Boers  lying  dead  on 
a dusty  African  street,"  killed  one 
day  in  1994  by  a black  policeman,  “a 
srngle  picture  that  signifies  the  end 
of  white  resistance,  the  end  of  white 
rule,  on  the  African  continent."  As 


he  quite  correctly  notes,  “It  is  a 
small  and  pathetic  vignette  to  mark 
so  momentous  an  event,  and  yet  it  is 
perfectly  appropriate  — a dramatic 
and  pointless  flourish  that  will  be  re- 
membered more  for  its  symbolism 
than  for  its  real  significance.  By  the 
tune  [these  men]  had  sacrificed 
themselves,  the  new  South  Africa 
was  already  in  place." 

That  passage  is  of  a piece  with 
much  of  the  best  and  most  percep- 
tive writing  about  whites  in  Africa, 
from  Joseph  Conrad  to  William 
Boyd,  to  both  of  whom  Boynton 
pays  his  respects  in  the  course  of 
Ids  narrative.  This  is  because  im- 
plicit in  it  is  the  understanding  that, 
however  deeply  any  white  may  feel’ 
about  Africa,  he  or  she  is  fundamen- 
tally an  outsider,  an  interloper,  one 
fated  to  lose  out  in  what  Boynton 
calls  “tlie  great  dramas  of  African 
colonial  history."  His  specific  refer- 
ence is  to  the  “2fryear  struggle  for 
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the  soul  of  Rhodesia,  featuring  con- 
stitutional rebellion,  international 
intrigue,  a deadly  civil  war  and  two 
principal  characters  straight  out  of 
Central  Casting,"  but  Uie  dcscrifr 
tion  could  apply  just  as  well  n,  the 
struggle  in  any  place  where  the 
dominant  white  minority  finally 
came  face  to  faee  with  the  angry,  im- 
patient, insistent  black  majority. 

Writing  about  race  in  Africa  is  a 
tricky  business,  every  bit  as  tricky 
as  writing  about  race  in  the  United 
States.  Questions  of  human  rights 
and  justice  collide  with  economic 
and  social  realities.  Boynton  be- 
lieves unambiguously  in  the  full 
guarantee  of  the  former  but  does 
not  shrink  from  confront ing  the  lat- 
ter. Tims  his  account  begins  and 
ends  with  images  and  fads  that 
many  readers  will  find  distasteful. 
The  first  is  of  "a  new  generation  of 
brutal  and  nihilistic  criminals"  who 
now  terrorize  both  whites  and  their 


A People  Betrayed  by  Friend  and  Foe 


By  Christopher  Hitchens 

AFTER  SUCH  KNOWLEDGE. 
WHAT  FQRGIVENESS7 
My  Encounters  with  Kurdistan 
Jonathan  G.  Randal 
Farrar  Straus  Giroux.  356  pp.  $25 


KANGAROOING  down  some 
ghastly  road  on  the  Iraqi-Turk- 
■ ish  border  in  the  spring  of  1992, 1 
l came  to  a stop  and  ran  into  some 
|.  Western  journalistic  colleagues 
going  the  other  way.  There  was  the 
: usual  exchange  of  gossip  and  rumor 
j and  tradecraft  and  then:  “Pity  you 
j weren’t  here  an  hour  or  two  ago. 

, Randal  was  passing  , through." 
These  and  similar  words  had  be- 
,!come  something  of  a mantra  for 
{‘anybody  interested  In  the  Kurdish 
^situation.  If  you  turned  up  to  inter- 
Crfew  a Kurdish  leader,  or  arrived  in 
-some  desperate  refugee  camp,  you 
, vere  liable  to  be  asked  if  you  knew 
tondal  {a  distinguished  Washington 
'oat  foreign  correspondent)  or  if 
-ou  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  he 
lad  just  left  or  was  expected  any 
■muute.  Others  of  ua  turned  in  our 
Jfories  and  in  some  cases  finished 
. ur  books,  but  the  considered  Ran- 


dal view  of  the  situation  remained 
always  in  potentia.  I blush  to  say 
that  there  were  even  some  heartless 
jokes  on  the  subject  But  now  we 
have  the  book,  and  the  joke  is  on  us. 

Randal  has  brought  the  Kurds  to 
life,  if  you  will  allow  the  expression, 
by  describing  both  them  and  his 
long  struggle  to  discover  and  under- 
stand them.  His  elephantine  gesta- 
tion time  was  put  to  good  use.  How 
many  Americans  know  that  the 
Kurds  were  given  an  American 
promise  of  self-government  by  Pres- 
ident Woodrow  Wilson?  How  many 
Americana  know  that  Henry 
Kissinger  used  the  Kurds  as,  surro- 
gates and  mercenaries  and  then 
abandoned  them  in  their  hour  of 
trial?  How  many  Americans  know 
that  the  Bush  administration,  which 
fa  ter  yelled  about  the  fact  that  the 
I Kurds  had  been  gassed  by  Saddam 
Hussein,  . had  kept  auspiciously 
. quiet  about  that  very  gassing.at  the 
time  when  it  occurred?  In  these 
Pages,  you  can  read  someone  who 
feels  a quiet  but  definite  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  what  he  is  narrating: 
a feeling  that  these  people  do  not 
live  on  some  exotic  planet  but  fa  the 
same  international  community  as 


the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  State  Department 
The  essential  facts  about  the 
Kurds  can  be  briefly  stated.  They  are 
an  ancient  people,  at  least  as  old  as 
me  Karduchoi  described  by 
Xenophon  in  his  Anabasis,  who  are 
neither  Persians  nor  Arabs  nor 
Tlirks.  They  dwell,  however,  in  toe 
mountainous  confluence  of  the  re- , 
gion  covered  by  Iraq,  Syria,  Turkey 
and  Iran.  This  is  not  an  ideal  home 
for  , an  ethnic  or  . national  minorily, 
and  was  pretty  nigged  even  before 
the  discovery  of  oil.  Numbering  not 
less  than  25  million,  the  Kurds  are 
toe  largest  .people,  in  toe  world  to 
lack  a state  of  their  own.  Their  curse 
apart  from  their  geography,  is  their 
feudal  and  clan  tradition  and  their 
gullibility  when  employed  as  proxies 
by  seductive  outside  powers. 

This  book  fa,  therefore,  no 
romance.  Randal  is  perfectly  well 
aware  of  hfa  subject's  shortcomings. 
Many  a Kurdish  windpipe  has  been 
severed  — and  they  continue  to  be 
severed  by  a Kurdish  blade.  Most 
recently,  in  the  semi-autonomous 

by  fte  Pentagon’s 
post-Gulf  War  "Operation  Provide 
Comfort;"  the  Kurds  of  northern 


Iraq  reduced  their  fori-foii  friends  In 
despair  by  first  holding  „„  election 
and  then  settling  remaining  issues ;ii 
gunpoint.  Nevertheless.  Kurdish 
forces  and  spokesmen  have  always 
been  to  the  fore  in  democratic  and 
reform  movements  in  all  four  of 
then-  compulsory  “homelands,"  and 
tlie  future  of  civilized  discourse  in 
Iran,  Iraq,  Turkey  and  Syria  is  Inex- 
tricably bound  up  with  their  fate.  So, 
Randal  says,  pay  attention. 

He  intersperses  his  historical  and 
political  observations  in  a travel- 
ogue of  great  charm.  Its  no  joke  for 
anyone  to  voyage  into  the  Beka’a 
valley  and  meet  the  quasi-Stalinist 
tough  guys  of  the  Kurdish  Workers 
Party,  or  to  wade  through  snow- 
drifts on  the  Iranian  frontier  and 
hike  mountain  paths- in  northern 
Iraq,  and  Randal  fa  (as  he  reminds 
us  with  a minimum  of  self-depreca- 
hon)  getting  a bit  old  for  this  sort  of 
thing.  But  he  makes  light  of  the  fact 
once  or  twice  by  stressing  the  defer- 
ence  that  Kurds  show  to  veteran- 
hood,  In  a time  of  general  boredom 
and  indifference,  too,  he  shows  a 
becoming  sense  of  involvement,  as 
an  American,  in  Turkey’s  disgrace- 
fad  use  of  U.S.  military  aid  and  the 
CIAs  employment  of  Kurds  as  dis- 
posable "assets." 

The  moBt  stirring  encounter  in 


fellow  blacks  in  South  Africa,  ^ 
ducing  a crime  rate  rising^! 

lie  international  average- and  vT 

frontal  iuns  between  the  haves  S 

the  haye-nots  that]  had  turned^ 

asty.  Though  the  explanation 
this  entne  is  primarily  econo** 
has  Ihe  unhappy  effect  of  coS 
mg  wlutc  South  Africans  h dj 

f 

nig  political  and  economic  decline 
Whatever  Hie  „10ral  imperatives  o( 
Africa  s emancipation,"  Boynino 
writes,  “tlie  realities  of  the  liberation 
ern  seemed  to  suggest  that  Africa 
was  unable  to  govern  itself."  Thc«- 

pfanulioii  for  this,  too.  has  little  to  do 

with  race  and  much  to  do  with  pre- 
paredness. but  only  the  blind  could 
dispute  that  in  most  countries,  -no 
matter  what  the  shortcomings  of 
colonial  rule,  black  rule  had  been 
even  worse  for  the  ordinary 
African."  In  the  words  of  Olusegon 
Obasnnjti.  former  president  of  Nige 
ria:  “Everywhere  in  Africa  the  evi 
deuce  is  of  dereliction  and  decay. 
We  are  rapidly  becoming  the  Third 
World's  Third  World." 

None  of  this  is  an  argument  for 
Lite  return  of  colonialism  or  white 
rulo  in  any  form.  It  is  simply  an  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  sad  reality 
dial  almost  every  opportunity  foran 
orderly,  peaceful  transition  from 
white  lu  black  rule  was  missed;  that 
whiles  impiised  economic  and  polili- 
cal  systems  on  Africa  without  help 
ing  Africa  learn  how  to  manage 
either;  that  whites  overturned  cen- 
turies of  fruitful  African  coexistenre 
with  nature,  replacing  it  with  raw 
exploitation  that  now  continues  in 
African  hands;  that  arrayed  against 
conservationists,  as  against  almost 
everyone  trying  to  save  Africa  in 
any  regard,  arc  “too  many  forces 
working  against  them,  too  many 
agendas  being  proffered,  too  much 
greed  and  corruption  washing  over 
litem.” 

There  is  no  false  oplimlsm  in  this 
fine  hook.  Though  much  of  it  is 
lively  reading,  oven  entertaining. 
Hist  Days  In  Cloud  Cuckoolajid 
paints  a grim  portrait  in  which  pre- 
cious little  hope  Is  offered.  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  Unit  any  other 
I nun ‘si  am  unit  would  reach  signifi- 
cantly different  conclusions. 
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tlie  bonk  is  the  understanding 
funned  between  Randal  and  Abdul 
Rahman  Qassenilou,  leader  of  the 
Kurdish  minority  in  Iran.  Qassem- 
km  had  all  the  attributes,  of  a poten- 
tial national  lender.  He  was  not  a 
tribal  or  religious  or  political  sectar- 
ian, he  had  traveled  widely  and  had 
a good  ration  of  political  experience 
(including  in  that  great  school  of 
regional  politics,  ideological  disillu- 
sionment), along  with  a sense  ■of 
humor.  Randal  adds  characteristi- 
cally that  he  also  had  a taste  fof 
whiskey,  and  drank  it  on  principle  In 
order  to  show  his  contempt  for  the 
ayatollahs.  r • 

Refused  entry  to  the  United1 
States  for  many  years  because  of  his 
leftist  opinions,  he  had,  just,  bean 
granted  a visa  by  Washington  in  the- 
summer  of  1989.  ,H?  and  Randal  cel- 
ebrated in  Paris,:  in  fine,  style.  TyfO 
days  later,  Qassemiou  wasi  lured' W 

an  apartment -In  Vienna  by  pur- 
ported offer  of  negotiations,  and 
murdered  . in  cold  blood  by  some.or 
Oliver  North’s  Iranian , moderate*  i 
About  to  break.  Into  a new  worn 
and  dragged  back  by  the  lethal  and 
barbaric  practices, of  an  older  onfc' 
Qassemlou  was  the  emblem#?. 
Kurd.  He  and  his  people  have  b#fl 
well-served  by  this  finely  wrouff?: 
testimony  of  friendship. 


Taking  tWstepsljacHn  Africa 

rvniKir^M  1 I u.. 


3b  OPINION 

r Michel  Hocard 

WHAT  are  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  United 
States  playing  at?  Last 
week  came  toe  news  that  tlie  armed 
factions  controlled  by  President 
l^nscal  Lissouba  of  Congo  Brazza- 
ville and  (hose  of  his  predecessor, 
Denis  Sassuu-Ngiiessu,  had  started 
shelling  each  other  again  in  the  cap- 
Hal.  Brazzaville,  and  that  the  UN 
li-iri  just  voted  against  sending  a 
IKflivkeeping  force  to  the  country 
. h,r  four  weeks,  talks  in  i|,e 
i •jliunese  capital.  Libreville,  be- 
Iwivn  the  two  sides  in  Congo  Urnz- 
■ ™ - initiated  by  Gabon's 
i prwKfi-nt’  Dinar  Bongo,  nnd  con- 
lT»  , l,y  fi,e  Negotiator  appointed 
by  Ihe  UN  and  the  Organisation  of 
Afiyari  Unity  Mohamed  Sahnoun 
-hud  made  little  hentlway.  The  re- 
'uuipnon  of  fighting  had  long  been 
un tin-cards  unless  it  could  be  nre- 
vented  by  an  international  force  that 
I’ul  pressure  on  the  two  parties  to 
u’lik-io  Hie  negotiate^  (;ibie. 

At  the  beginning  of  July,  Bongo 

who  was  preparing  November's 
;on  erence  of  leaders  of  fom*  con. 
^ countries  - invited  me  to 

?nunhlnpmy  ca,,ilcHy  as  *,res'- 

Cr  mm  u he  Eur°I,,?an  lament’s 

r,lr  0n  DeVeIoPment  and 
operation  to  discuss  how  the 
convention  could  be  renewed. 

AW  aV*  that  a rethink  on 
™ had  become  necessary,  and 

a-n  ideal  occasion  for  it 
f]  ar™ed  m Libreville  on  July 

murs  zZ™  buzzin*  with  re- 
,mniment  ceasefire 

WSinrng  facUons  hl 

F'tendfamhnd  like  toe 

or  hfld  little 

tallied  abuuMhp  r We  hardly 

«^fiiehS,L0n  was  clear-  The 
^ of  in,  een-Sfgnetl  on,y«sa 
When,  on  li.kfl!!all£nal  Pressure. 

fire  dedaraij™  V’  .lhe.faxed  ce*«e- 
desk  arnved  on  Bongo's 
go]Jr,Hfi  atUresoffhe  hvo  Con- 

fment^atU,ef°.otofthed^ 

that  clearly  by  n‘ders 

taiikek  T)Td  peace  wou,d  be 
fcttStebJgE  the  ceasefire. 

There  were  l?eariy  necessary.  ■ 

is.  nTL?  PossIble  s°iu- 
involve  a &NU"Wle,Jy  one 
*.  Under  [IN  i peacekeeping 
er  UN  ^fanrs.  financed 


by  member  nations,  and  with  a UN- 
~d  eommander,  such  a force 
vouid  have  to  be  made  up  of  contin- 
gents from  volunteer  nations.  The 

ZZ  "?  WaS  fa,nlliar:  lf  would 
need  at  least  six  weeks  of  negotia- 

rt,^d,W0Uld  be  hanist|'img  by 
He  UN  s financial  crisis.  Bui  time 
was  of  the  essence. 

Tlie  other  possible  solution 
w uclt  would  be  faster  and  less  ..n- 

'vas  « volunteer  inter- 
national force.  It  was  something 
everyone  had  been  considering 
knince  was  in  favour,  but  did  not 
w,mt  to  form  part  of  the-  force.  H was 
generally  agreed  that  the  best  s„lu- 
ioii  would  be  a 700-slr»ng  African 
force  for  a three-month  period. 

Consultations  had  been  going  on. 
Bongo  had  persuaded  President 
Abdou  Diuuf  ol  Senega]  to  provide  a 
5W-s  rung  contingent  and  a com- 
mander. Namibia  and  Botswana 
were  ready  to  lop  up  Ihe  contingent. 

It  only  remained  for  the  force  to 
>e  financed,  which  was  something 
Alncn  con lr | „ot  do.  Europe  alone 
was  capable  of  that.  Bungu  asked 

me  to  work  to  that  end.  France  liar! 

f.a,<l l!  wo,l,(!  finance  the  transport;,, 
tion.  but  as  a former  colonial  power 
it  was  unwilling  to  initial,-  the  move, 
r ranee  s decision  was  right. 

On  my  return  from  IJbrcvilk-  I 
made  an  appointment  with  Luxem- 
bourg s prime  minister.  Jean-Claude 
Juncker,  current  president  or  the 
European  Union  Council  of  Minis- 
te^  I also  obtained  tlie  agreement 
ot  Belgium  s prime  minister.  Jean- 
Luc  Dehaene.  that  Brussels  would 
contribute  Si  million  for  the  force 
(we  needed  $12  million  - France 
had  committed  $3-1  million) , and 
that  it  would  be  toe  first  country  to 
announce  its  intentions,  so  that 
negotiations  on  financing  the  opera- 
tion could  be  kickstarted.  1 received 
toe  same  pledge  from  the  Nether- 
tands  The  European  Commission 
stated  it  still  had  some  “foreign  and 
security  policy”  appropriations  lefl. 

A deal  was  on  the  cards. 

Juncker  conducted  the  Julv  23  de- 
bate in  the  council  of  ministers  bril- 
liantly. A decision  of  principle  was 
taken,  after  he  had  swept  aside 
some  British  misgivings,  and  re- 
ferred for  implementation  to  the 
Permanent  Representatives  Com- 
mittee. But  International  law  had  to 
be  considered:  no  International 
force  may  act  without  the  authorisa- 
tion of  toe  UN  Security  Council. 

When  asked  unofficially  two 
weeks  earlier,  various  ambassadors ' 
on  the  Security  Council  hkd  mtale'it 


^ saw  no  Preblt-m.  and 

defined  °1 y as  U.,e  f°ree  was  well 
defined,  its  remit  clear  and  its 

2 1f,aranlet,d-  “uthorisalion 
would  lake  no  more  than  a day.  That 
at  l«ist  was  the  impression  gained 
by  Bongo  and  Sahnoun  from  the 
many  conversations  they  had  had. 

fom  !hliacei' Was rcaf,y lr* be- 
fore he  Security  Council  when  I 

heard  the  startling  news  that  eer- 
S?  a'wbasswlors,  in  imrlk-ula r iln- 
uv  represi-niative  and  (he  UN  sec- 
relary-general.  Kofi  Annan,  were 
looking  again  at  the  possibility  „fa 
UN  i>L-ncekcepii]g  foivc. 

h also  turned  mil  that  Si-negal 
neededa  few  niore  days  in  reveal  its 
planned  psirlkjjralimi.  The  l-uro- 
Atncan  soliilinu  c«hi|i|  luive  been  on 
Die  mad  within  a week.  A "peace- 
keojmig  force",  on  tin-  other  hand 
meant  delaying  the  arrival  of  Iroups 
frirat  least  two  months. 

Tlie  Security  Council,  ilunixer- 
,,|.lsly-  was  biking  its  time  jjnvisdv 
win-"  lime  was  running  imi.  All  that 
J111;  War"'»K  faetions  needed  to  hear. 
i»-f,»r.-  they  siarletl  shooting  ugai,, 
"as  that  they  would  not  have  to  deal 
witli  an  mic-rii.-iliun.il  force. 

Hit-  a-iLsefiri-  lasted  just  umler 
oii!  weeks  — almost  a miracle.  But 
file  rewimpiiu,,  of  lighting  was  in- 
evitable. Naturally.  the  conditions 
under  which  authorisation  for  an 
outside  force  could  be  granted  wen? 
not  open  in  argument:  that  the 
ceasefire  be  observed,  that  serious 
alks  should  have  begun,  and  that 
the  airport  should  be  under  control, 
trie  first  two  conditions  were  met 
for  more  than  three  weeks,  and  the 
third  could  easily  have  been 
achieved.  The  Security  Council 
practically  waited  for  fighting  to  re- 
sume before  it  considered  the  mat- 
ter, by  which  time  the  conditions 
were  no  longer  being  met.  Techni- 
cal and  legal  perfectionism  had 
snuffed  out  a chance  of  peace. 

I have  only  one  interpretation  of 
what  occurred  — one  that  unfortu- 
nately reminds  me  of  what  hap- 
pened over  Bosnia.  It  was  clearly 
felt,  in  some  quarters,  to  be  unac- 
ceptable that  Europe  should  show  it- 
seu  capable  of  acting  effectively, 
either  alone  or  with  Africa.  Interna- 
Uona!  law  and  the  Security  Council 
were  used  to  foil  a peace  bid  that 
was  not  US-led.  I would  be  delighted 
for  anyone  to  prove  otherwise. 


ph'sto 


Upp  family  In  iradiUo'^d^S^ 

Norway’s  Lapps  under  fire 


Michel  Rocard.  a former  French 
prime  minister,  Is  currently  a 
Socialist  senator  and  MEP  ‘ 
(August  14) 


l^spolitical  parties' turn  on  ETA  ally 

I PnpH  Ua  Mn,aiu.lm.  ’ I ' ....  _ , 


ened  Its  sentencing  polity  on  “ter- 
rorist acts".  A man  found  guilty  of 

r"E,  SroundswelTnf  U petrol  bombs  at  PoHee'In 

ferrorist  actaf  B-Uba0  Mt  Decembef  has  just  Been 

. However,  while  the  bunfry 
.wants  to  see  an  end  to  violence,  the' 
governmehfs  approach1  hks  hot 
been  unariimously  approved. ' Its 
proposed  fevering  of  the  "pfenal" 
agfe  from  18  to1 16  for  “teiTdrist  arfs" 
has  causedart  outci'y.  Severaljurists 
have  described  it  as  an  “arifi-cbhsd- 
.;tutional“  and  even1  “barbaric"  mea- 
sure — a view  '•  shared 1 by 1 thS 
Socialist  opposition,  even  though  if. 
generally  approves  the  gotern- 
2Vernment  ha*  ai*  ment’s  stance pn ETA 

8)80  «Wf-  I Many  on  the  left  have  also 


Kntista  E 8018  by  ETA 
bt  Spain 

Fbostsge  tourdered 

llc^eta8t^LAnPIBlai,co- 

fcocraiic  r7C  ^ek  when  all  the 
IK  fe“e.  Parlies  In  Mon- 

^ ila  if0nsho,d*  voted 
rTlember  of  *e 
) , *(HB)WltlCal  ^ Herri 

Sp^ffahuli!88  moved  to 

SETA  P 016  netw°rks  that 


pointed  out  that  while  there  was 
i some  justification  in  the  strategy  of 
' “Isolating  HB  politically",  which  was 
approved  by  all  the  democratic  pari 
, ties,  the  goverrtment's  attempt  to 
!^orfalty  isblafe"  HB  activists  fa 
pointless,  pai'ticiilariy  In  the  Basque 
Country,1  where  families  aie  ppHU- 
■cally  divided  doWrt  the  middle! 

Sontfe  of  (hose  who  describe  the1 
strategy  as  counterproducdVe  have 
even  gofie  So  far  as  to  compare  It  to 
the  Nazis’  racism  'against  the  Je>va 
iThia  prompted  A ' sharp  re^onse 
-from  toe  prime  rtiinlster,  Jose1  Maria 

they’re  to  be  foiihd  in  the' ranks  of 
ETA  and  their  supporters  in  HB." 
(August  10-11) 


Benoit  Peltier  In  Stockholm 

^ NJ  hi  hire,  as  seen 

X by  Thorstein  Johansen,  is 
as  dark  as  a polar  winter.  “If  the 
Lapps  go  on  enjoying  different 
rights  from  other  Norwegians  " 
he  soya  bluntly,  "Jn  lOyeara' 
time  lt*ll  be  like  Bosnia  — we’ll 
be  machine-gunning  each 
other." 

Johansen  fa  standing  as  a can- 
didate for  the  far-right  Progress 
party  In  the  general  election  on 
September  15  in  a constituency 
in  the  far-northern  county  of 
Flnnmark.  It  Is  there,  in  an  area 
larger  than  Switzerland,  that  a 
good  proportion  of  Norway's 
40,000-60,000  Lapps  live. 

In  an  attempt  to  revive  Its  nag- 
ging popularity  In  Flnnmark,  the 
Progress  party,  which  is  riding 
high  in  the  rest  of  the  country, 
has  launched  a campaign  to  woo 

the  county’s  rion-Lkpp  Inhabi- 
tants, w|io  are  in  die  majority. 

The  party  leader,  Carl  Ivar 
■ Hagen,  has  been  cahvasslng 
there  for  the  past  few  days, 

flanked  by  several  of  his  parlia- 
mentary. colleagues.  Their  main 
target  criticism  has  been  die 

lghilTW1*ed.to,Lflpp8'  *nd 

particular  to  their  parliament 
the  Sametimtot  fUie  Inrin 


ivea  aanuj,  whJc 

AlthoUgH  prittiarity  a consul- 
tative b«jy,  the  Snmefliiget  Irks ' 
Hagen  because.  hecUiltiis,  If 
tatty  entourage  slmilaifainbl-  1 
. tioais  among  other  “ethnic 
grimes".  ‘There  are  12,000 
Pakistanis  in  the  Hty  of  Oslo 
flone,  and  11,000 Vletoameae 
In  the  tyfaold  bf  the  country,”  he  J 
sayH.  "They  too  may  demand  1 " 
™“ dected  assemblies." 

If  Hagen  had  his  way,  he 
would  also  wind  up  the  govern- 


ment-appointed Committee  for 
Lapp  Rights.  In  a report  it  pub- 
lished last  January,  the  commit- 
tee argued  that  the  Lapp 
minority  should  have  a greater 
faand  in  the  management  of 
JTnnmark’s  land  and  water, 
which  are  96  per  cent  owned  by 
the  state.  There  is  much  at 
stake,  given  the  region’s  mineral 
resources.  Oslo  is  obliged  to 
consult  the  Sametingen  before 
allocating  operating  licences  to 
mining  companies. 

Hagen  deplores  the  fact  that 
the  Lapps,  who  live  mainly  from 
raising  reindeer  (there  are 
1 90,000  head  of  reindeer  in 
Norwity),  get  “too  much"  finan- 
cial  help  from  the  government  to 
puraue  their  age-old  activity  in  a 
region  where  climatic  conditions 
are  very  harsh. 

"The  problem  with  the 
Progress  party  fa  that  it's  ex- 
ploiting the  fact  thatNorwegians 
know  very  little  about  our  hfa: 

Rn.yJrM'ri?lo5Ufei"  8°ys  Syeii 
Roald  Nistoe,  president  of  the 

Norwegian  Upp  Federation. 

J Ho  p peoPlo»  who  are  also 
found  in  Sweden,  Finland  and 

- KHS“l,i  though  in  much  smaller 
mnqberfc,  feel  their  traditional 
cukureand  Idenyty  are  under 
flnreat  from  Industrial  and  techno- 
logical  progress. 

Johansen’s  outburst  has  not 
b^h  condemned  by  Norway’s 

other  political  partis.  Nor  has  It 

caused  the  Jar  right  to  become 

Mty  lew  popular.  Accoreilndto 
Uiefatest  opinion  polls,  Hiwen’a 

B W*>if  °ffthe  wayto  becom- 
ing the  seebnd-faraeat  political 
movement  in  ihe  country  after 
the  fulfng  Labour  party:  20  per  1 
^ntof  ^ogepoUed  said  the^fa- 
fended  to  vote  for  die  Progress 
Party*  compared  vrith  6.3  per  " 
cent  atthe  1993  general  election. 
(August  12) 
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Kabul  stripped  of  its  cultural  treasures 


Afghanistan  is  an  archaeologist's  paradise.  But  its  ■ 
carefully  nurtured  collection  of  antiques  is  vanishing, 
plundered  by  looters  and  sold  to  the  West.  Report  by 

Roland-Plerre  Paringaux  and  Emmanuel  de  Roux 


THE  archaeologist  Nancy 

Dupree,  who  is  based  in  b 

Peshawar,  the  Pakistani  city  ii 

near  the  Afghan  border  that  thrives  n 
on  all  kinds  of  trafficking,  knows  all  / 
too  well  that  one  of  this  century’s  a 
great  cultural  disasters,  the  plunder-  / 
ing  of  Kabul  museum  and  its  riches,  r 
continues  apace.  Yet  she  is  helpless 
to  do  anyth  itig  about  it.  I 

"A  dealer  came  to  see  me  yester-  r 
day  for  the  second  time  in  a year,”  c 
she  says.  "He  offered  me  a terra-  r 
cotta  I knew  well  because  I'd  al-  \ 
ready  held  it  in  my  hands.  It  broke  i 
my  heart,  but  I had  to  give  it  back  to  t 

him.  The  first  time  he  had  wanted  1 
$120,000  for  it,  and  now  he  wanted  1 
$30,000.  But  how  could  I come  up  I 
with  the  money?  There  probably  I 
won’t  be  a third  time." 

Many  people  have  simply  given  j 
up.  But  Dupree,  a tall  American  1 
whose  expression  lias  lost  none  of 
its  girlishness  over  the  years,  is  still 
fighting  for  a culture  to  which  she 
and  her  late  husband  devoted  their 
lives  — until  the  war  destroyed 
everything. 

Nancy  Hatch  Dupree's  time  in 
Afghanistan  began  with  a double 
love  affair.  The  country  itself,  a 
kingdom  perched  between  the 
Himalayas  and  the  steppes  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  immediately  appealed  to 
her  when  she  arrived  there  in  1062 
as  a diplomat’s  wife. 

Then  she  fell  in  love  with  Louis 
Dupree,  an  eminent  American  arch- 
aeologist whose  work  had  eventu- 
ally taken  him  to  Afghanistan,  a 
country  that  had  long  been  the  pre- 
serve of  French  archaeologists. 

Nancy  wrote  a guidebook  for  the 
Afghan  Tourist  Office  and  gave  her 
manuscript  to  Dupree  to  read.  As 
she  stood  before  the  desk  of  the 
great  man.  she  felt  “as  intimidated 
as  a schoolgirl  in  front  of  her 
teacher",  even  though  she  was  a 
graduate  of  Columbia  university. 

He  handed  back  her  manuscript 
without  a word,  after  writing  on  it: 
“Correct  but  unoriginal."  She 
turned  on  her  heels  and  stomped 
out  of  the  room,  slamming  the  door. 
He  ran  after  her,  mumbled  a few 
excuses  and  asked  her  to  stay  to 
lunch.  They  remained  inseparable 
after  that.  She  accompanied  him  on 
all  his  expeditions  to  Kandahar, 
Jalalabad  and  Mazar-e-Sharif. 

Archaeologists  dream  of  working 
in  Afghanistan,  a country  which  en- 
joys a unique  location  between  Iran, 
India  and  China.  For  thousands  of 
years,  different  civilisations  were 
thrown  into  contact  with  each  other 
there  by  the  great  invasions  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  Genghis  Khan 
and  Tamerlane,  by  major  religions 
(Hinduism,  Buddhism  and  Islam), 
and  by  caravans  travelling  along  the 
Silk  Road  that  linked  the  Mediter- 
ranean basin  with  China. 

Century  after  century,  fresh  cul- 
tural strata  and  new  treasures  accu- 
mulated, in  Afghanistan's  high 
mountain  valleys.  This  process  of 
cultural  cross-fertilisation  produced 
the  Greco-Buddhist.  style  that  is 
characteristic  of  Gapdhara1  statues, 
the  treasures  of  Bag  ram,  where 
'Greco-Rorjian  glassware  rubs  shoul- 
ders with.  Indian  ivorfes,  Persian 
gold  objects"  and  Chinese  lacquer 
work,  and  the  Islamic  art  of  the 
kingdom,  of  toerat/  which  is  c£le- 
i bra  ted  for  its  miniatures. 


Those  prodigious  treasures 
began  to  emerge  from  the  ground 
in  the  1920s.  thanks  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  forward-looking  King 
Amanullah,  who  gave  the  French 
archaeological  delegation  in 
Afghanistan  exclusive  excavation 
rights  for  a 30-year  period. 

During  the  inter-war  years,  the 
French  excavated  Bagram  plain, 
north  of  Kabul,  the  prehistoric  sites 
of  Ai  Khanum  and  Balk  on  the 
northern  frontier,  and  the  Buddhist 
valleys  of  Bamian,  west  of  Kabul, 
and  Hadda,  near  Jalalabad.  Soon 
treasures  that  were  to  be  divided  up 
between  France  and  Afghanistan 
began  to  fill  Kabul  museum,  a brick 
building  in  the  south  of  the  city  near 
the  royal  palace. 

From  1949  on,  the  French  were 
joined  by  other  archaeological  mis- 
sions, and  in  particular  by  Louis 
Dupree's  American  team.  There 
was  an  abundance  of  sites  in 
Afghanistan.  The  sixties  and  seven- 
ties were  halcyon  years.  Dupree, 
who  specialised  in  prehistory,  trav- 
elled the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country  in  Ills  old  red  Land  Rover, 
always  accompanied  by  Nancy. 

Unfortunately,  storm  clouds  were 
gathering.  Caught  as  it  was,  at  the 
height  of  the  cold  war.  between  two 
powerful  neighbours,  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  north  and  the  United 
Slates'  ally,  Pakistan,  to  the  east,  Af- 
ghanistan had  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  maintaining  its  independence. 

In  April  1978,  a communist 
regime  came  to  power  following  a 
military  coup.  Louis  Dupree  was 
accused  of  being  a CIA  agent  and 
briefly  arrested.  “In  the  eyes  of  die 
new  regime  there  could  be  no  other 
explanation  for  the  length  of  his  stay 
in  Afghanistan,"  Nancy  remembers 
with  a shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

The  Duprees  went  into  exile  in 
Pakistan,  where  they  watched  help- 
lessly as  the  Soviet  Union  invaded 
Afghanistan  and  the  country  was 
sucked  into  a spiral  of  destruction 
that  lias  continued  ever  since. 

In  1992,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Red  Army  and  tire  mojahedin’s  tri- 
umphant march  into  Kabul,  the 
Duprees,  like  millions  of  other 
refugees,  thought  they  would  soon 
be  able  to  return  “home”.  Their 
moment  of  euphoria  was  shortlived. 
Very  soon  the  warlords  and  ayatol- 
lahs that  were  sharing  power  began 
fighting  among  themselves  and  the 
situation  degenerated  into  a full- 
blown civil  war. 

During  the  winter  of  1994-95.  the 
■ battle  of  Kabul  reduced  the  south  of 
F the  capital  to  rubble.  In  all  those 
i years  of  attack  and  counterattack, 
i Kabul  museum  was  repeatedly  hit 
, by  rockets,  set  on  fire  and  looted. 

! “Not  all  the  looters  were  illiterate 
mojahedin,"  Nancy  says.  “Some  of 
them  took  their  time  to  choose  the 

- finest  items  or  those  most  in  de- 

- mand  on  the  international  market." 

i , In  September  1996,  as  the  funda- 
f ;mentalist Taliban  army  tightened  its 
1 ; stranglehold  on  Kabul,  a handful  of 
5 foreign  volunteers  drew  up  a list  of 
i,  : items  left  in  the  devastated  niuseum 
e and  took  them  to  a hotel  in  Kabul's 
I-  centre.  The  275  crates  packed  into  a 
n few  hotel  rooms  were  ail  that  re- 
r mained  of  a museum  uflios?  great 
c*  diversity  owed  a lot  to  half  a century 
y of  international  co-operation, 

' This  last-minute  operation  i res- 
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expressed  suiprise,  his  host  told 
him  he  possessed  “as  many  again  in 
a Karachi  warehouse  which  are  on 
their  way  out  of  the  country". 

In  1996,  the  Islamabad-based 
Professor  Hassan  Dani  was  asked  to 
examine  12  large  Gandhara  statues 
that  had  turned  up  in  the  Pakistani 
border  region  of  Malakand.  By  the 
time  he  got  there  they  had  already 
gone  abroad . John ' W confirmed  last  !• 
month  that  the  pieces  had  in  fartiik>>‘\ 
been  seen  on  the  market  in  London,  i > 

Professor  Dani  talks  of  "a  rent- j 
able  haemorrhage  of  the  Afghan 1 
heritage".  This  is  a view  echoed  by ' 

Nancy  Dupree:  “Everything  is  very 
well  organised.  The  major  pieces 
are  buried  in  Afghanistan.  Photo- 
graphs of  them  are  circulated 
among  art  dealers,  collectors  and 
diplomats.  As  soon  ns  there's  a ' 

buyer,  they  turn  up  in  Peshawar  As  \ 

they  go  from  place  to  place  every-  i 1 
one  gels  their  cut."  The  pieces  art ' 
then  sent  to  unscrupulous  dealers  [ 
all  over  the  world.  ? 

Not  just  Kabul  and  its  museum  '! 
have  suffered:  the  whole  of  Afghan-  “ 
istan  has  been  ransacked  In  hit 
Peshawar  office,  Dupree  points  v.  C 

aerial  photographs  that  show  uw.  ,**5' 
thorised  excavations  being  carrW  | C 
out  on  several  archaeological  site. 

Some  patches  of  land  arc  i »»  tl 

marked  with  craters  which,  w 
once,  are  not  the  result  of  bombing  tl/ 

"They  are  concessions  sold  by  

tain  mojahedin  leaders  — Vi  Id*  i ^ 
the  Californian  gold  rush." dm-  ' 
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Students  have  to  decide  between  orach  ™ — 

I less  stressful  approach,  says  George  Bickerateffe3 

Long  and  short  of 
choosing  an  MBA 


hf  r"/- 


rHE  Master  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration is  an  American 
degree,  and  in  the  United 
Stales  Hie  course  typically  lasts  for 
two  years.  So  the  MBA  is  a two-year 
degree -or  is  it?  Well,  no,  not  for 
most  European  students.  The  only 
leading  universities  offering  two-  I 
year  courses  are  are  London  Busi- 
ness School  and  Strain's  IESE  in 
Harivkma. 


But  the  Katz  school,  at  the  Uni- 

? ™‘sbur*h-  i*  the  X 

» r Usmess  taaMsh«'M 

offering  a European-siyie.u.n,^,,, 

s l"  '!*.¥£■  Manchester  Business 
School  (MBS)  - which,  with  S 
jion,  was  one  of  the  counlry's  lirsl 
!w>  such  schools  - opted  fora 
Iwo-year 


cued  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
total  collection  and  included  many 
damaged  items  and  pieces  of  minor 
importance.  The  museum's  major 
treasures  were  almost  all  missing. 
Gone  were  the  1,700  pieces  from 
Bagram,  including  several  hundred 
second  century  carved  ivory  reliefs 
discovered  by  the  French  in  1939. 
Hundreds  of  Greco-Buddhist 
bronzes,  ceramics  and  statues  had 
disappeared.  There  was  no  trace  of 
the  museum's  35,000  gold  and  silver 
coins  front  Tepe  Maranjan,  Kunduz 
and  Mir  Zakah. 

Nor  was  there  any  sign  of  the 
20.GG0  "barbarian'’  gold  objects  and 
pieces  of  jewellery  that  made  up  the 
glorious  Scythian  Tilia  Tepe  trea- 
sure, which  was  excavnted  by  an 
Afghan-Soviet  team  in  1978.  They 
are  thought  to  have  been  taken  to 
the  safety  of  a vault  in  the  national 
bank.  But  despite  repeated  requests 
bank  officials  have  refused  to  show 
them. 

A LARGE  proportion  of  the 
museum's  prize  items  have 
found  their  way  discreetly 
into  Pakistan.  In  a region  where 
arms  and  opium  trafficking  is  rife, 
they  are  easily  smuggled  across  the 
border.  After  crossing  “tribal  territo- 
ries" where  there  is  no  form  of  con- 
trol, the  pieces  generally  end  up  In 
Peshawar. 

It  is  not  unusual,  in  that  city’s 
bazaars  and  markets,  to  find  items 
from  the  museum  alongside  crude 
forgeries.  But  the  really  choice 
pieces  are  to  be  found  elsewhere, 
and  you  are  not  shown  them  unless 
you  have  the  proper  credentials. 

One  person  who  has  them  Is  John 
W,  an  antique  dealer  from  London’s 
Old  Bond  Street,  who  says  he  went 
to  Peshawar  “to  help  rescue  the 
treasures  of  Kabul  museum,  and  not 
out  of  any  commercial  motives". 
After  being  contacted  at  his  hotel  by . 
a man  who  had  been  sent  by  a local , 
politician,  "a  certain  Mr  Amin,  who, 
■claimed  to.  have  been  a,  minister”, ; 
John  W was  taken  after  nightfall  to  a -, 
, villa  guarded  by  armed  men., 
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After  lea  had  been  served  and  a 
few  pleasant  l ies  exchanged,  a man 
look  "several  dozen"  Bagram 
ivories  wrapped  in  pink  toilet  paper 
out  of  a suitcase.  Some  of  them  had 
been  damaged.  John  W was  flabber- 
gasted. as  there  arc  known  tu  be 
only  a few  hundred  such  ivories, 
and  because  Amin  ottered  him  the 
lot  for  $10  million. 

He  learnt  shortly  nflcrwards  that 
General  Nasirullah  Khan  Ilabnr, 
who  was  Benazir  Bluitlo's  interior 
minister  at  the  lime,  possessed  a 
collection  of  the  priceless  ivories. 

This  would  seem  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  experience  of  Dr  H,  a Paki 
stani  art  expert  who  lives  in  Islam- 
abad: “One  morning  I was  visited  by 
General  Babar.  He  showed  me 
seven  ivories  that  a dealer  was  offer- 
ing him  for  $300,000.  They  were 
items  from  Kabul  museum  and  1 
told  him  so.  1 have  since  heard  that 
the  pieces  probably  found  their  way 
to  London  or  Tokyo." 

When  the  general  came  on  an 
official  visit  to  Paris  in  1996,  he  Is  al- 
leged to  have  said,  as  he  pored  over 
the  collection  of  Bagram  ivories  at 
the  Mus£e  Guimet  ‘Not  bad,  but 
the  ones  I’ve  got  at  home  are 
better!" 

Benazir  Bhutto,  whose  love  of  an- 
tiques is  well  known,  is  also  under- 
suspicion.  A Pakistani  academic 
says  he  accompanied  her  to 
Peshawar  in  1990  to  authenticate 
archaeological  Items  from  Afghan- 
istan. 

There  was  talk  at  the  time  of  set- 
ting up  an  official  fund  to  acquire 
■ the  stolen  antiques,  so  they  could  be 
returned  to  Afghanistan  once  peace 
was  restored.,  Shortly  afterwards, 
i the  Pakistani , press  reported  ru- 
mours of  an  inquiry  by  the  secret 
service  into  antiqvie  trafficking  by 
people  in  Bhutto’s  cabinet  , 

The  same  academic  says,  that, 
when  he  was  invited  to  .the  villa  of  a 
prominent  Muslim  ■ leader  in 
| Baluchistan  province  last  year,  he 
jfound  himself  face  to  face  with 
; several  hundred  antiques. from, the  . 
Aighan  province  of  Herat.  When  he 
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Ai  Khanum.  Telia  TfpiJr. 
Surkh  Knla.  which  uiuldpi- 
vide  clues  that  would  inakf  ii 
ble  to  piece  together  Afghanis- 
mutilated  past,  have  been  plunk* 
in  this  way  anti,  often,  irrcparjr 
lost. 

Despite  this  disastrous  slaw  ^ 
fairs.  Dupree  has  refused  to gi*vi; 
She  runs  Acbar.  a documents 
centre  whose  purpose  is  toact£ 
memory  bank  for  these  iw®-^ 
limes,  and  supports  Spach,  an 
cialion  for  the  protects  ^ 
Afghanistan's  cultural  lieriiagf- 
trawls  all  over  the  world  ton1111, 
backing  for  such  causes- 
Dupree  has  been  to  Kabul  *»-' 
gotiatc  personally  with  Ike  - 
She  urges  them  lo 
Afghanistan's  pre-Islam*  JJ: 
and  not  make  things  worse  by  re; 
ing  to  pressu re  from  Iheir ^ 1 
cal  members,  who  would  K ■ 
destroy  what  they  rcjPV 
heathen  works  of  art  — 

Hindu  statues  and  Bag®11 
depicting  courtesans.  , 
Despite  the  assurance 
received  that  nothing  W«l 
them,  Dupree  fears  the  "J,; 
the  two  colossal  Buddhas  l,1 
metres  high  respectively)^: 
cliffs  in  the  valley  of  Banaft*  « 
brated  place  of  pilgrimage 
ing  post  on  the  Silk  Uteri . ^ L 
now  used  as  an  encamfffl^y  m 
soldiers  of  Islam.  She  isW®  i 
ried  about  the  Greco-Bud^ 
of  Hadda,  which  was  JJJi  L 
Soviet  troops  in  the 

now  been  looted  again.  ^ 

Nancy  Dupree  la  also  g 

a cause  that  is  more  Pj®"* 
just  as  sacred.  .Shejwai^ ^ 
permission  to  have  i 

who  died  in1  1989*  | 

'Afghanistan.  ■ !l 

(July.  31). 


Moa  often  offer  n programme  Harvartl- 

ranging  from  in  months  — at  hi-  du™i  P a,Wttywr  option,  it  intro- 
I ml  near  Paris  - to  a year,  at  IMD  ££  J™  s,andwl 

' lausanne.  Even  in  die  US.  while  mon?h  ■ e"  shorler-  *2- 

■■■dfeo.io-s  of  mojor  con 

One-year  courses 

contain  nearly  all  ™ “tT  fi  7^ 
the  elements  of  the 
two-year  versions 

weeks  each.  11 

ig«  to  the  two-year  standard  ^ hng  mnnwr 

■ ,,a*  much  discussion  of  take  tbtylWen  lh.e‘wo  ytars  tu 
lier  11  needs  to  be  that  long  SSL0"  tL I1??*7  Jobs<  or  "tern- 
r jflps  most  significantly  Har-  cSi^lv  ‘ ^ hecm  an 
Business  School,  which  has  'W"11  °r  the 

ed  the  degree  for  longest,  has  breakVm  1°^  u *S  ,!lis  SUmmer 
"fuced  a course  dial  is  effec  k ' Harvard  and  MBS 

. 16  "tontlis  long  by  runn  ng  t0  produce  <>ieir  , 

1er  four  consecutive  Term!  sh°rter  Pennies, 
w summer  break  Mar!y  schools,  especially  in  Eu-  ( 

rope'  in"easingly  see  internships  \ 
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hm?l,  ? 'wo-year  standard, 
ih'-rx  has  been  much  discussion  of 
whether  u needs  to  be  that  long. 

Mwin?  n,OSt  S'Swficaiilly,  Har- 

offeredfo1^8  Sch?01'  whkh  has 
. ucretl  the  degree  for  longest  has 

Sf  ■ "■»  ta  ifeS 

3,  r Tr  B ,0"£  * ™nia* 
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Should  MBA  courses 

h*r  students  who  SuiMo'S^  I they  begin  (1°^  cxp,?,ienL,p  before 
career  tack  to  "try  ouf  new  iJul  p bc»n  ,,l«r  courses. 

Ines  Such  experience  is  often  cru-  loiSSr!?'  m"n3P,  dfJ,,b<  1,1 the 
nal  ft, r final  job  offers.  But  many  of  nfaJ  S “M  anyihin«  a^de- 
,e  «•«»*  regard  it  as  n<e  sluthns  ^lu, 

tniussessed  part  of  (heir  curriculum  |eachers  ~ ».l  the 

over  which  they  have  little  control.  ~~  differs  ^ 

Schools  also  insist  that  students  L’0urse  ^ ^e. 

do  not  need  the  temporary  work  be-  does  3 Wo?ear  Pro«™tmie 

cause  ‘hey  have-  three  yeTs,  or  eye„  ,.0^^  ££££% 


mu  over  one  year  or  two? 


regard  it  as  an 
ii nas sensed  part  of  their  curiicuium 
over  which  they  have  little  control. 


more  opportunity  to  study  disci- 
plines m depth.  It  is  also,  of  course 
less  stressful.  ISL’ 

th*TrnlS  of  Lwo  yeara  ar»ue 

that  the  longer  time  allows  students 
^ do  more  Certainly,  it  allows  a 
more  relaxed  and  varied  approach 

for<thl1»?|a-  Sllbjecls  nnd  ni°re  time 
Jor  the  all-impunanf  job  hunt. 

Yet  one-year  courses  contain  al- 
most all  the  elements  of  the  two- 
year  versions,  although  sometimes 
with  less  choice  of  options.  Students 

Suf  tKr2,u,TB  SOI!,cli,,,es  W 

Ptmn  that  they  have  little  time  to 

Sthcl™j0y  "ll-  - 

Mq >en once.  Most  like  illt.  ££ 
course  nppmaeh.  the  shorter  b.  eak 
from  their  careers  nnd  Hu-  wer 
costs  of  studying.  ' 

Om-yrnr  pmgi amines  are  often 
more  career-related  and  |„ss  ffi. 

KS/r  ,he  W,rlfl 

Jh“  'he  two-year  versions.  SUuk-nts 
cnii  In  be  less  concerned  with  self- 

S,P-nK,,,l  a,Kl  [ht-  P«rS.,i.  of 

•aadenx*  interests,  und  more  with 
jcjUiming  to  work  us  suc-u  as  V,J. 

nmt  is  not  to  downgrade  shorter 
progranimi-s.  n,,.  slucfenis Mill  guin 

I im  !!,r?11 '*?'•  Kmi'luli,,«  'n  nianagr- 

[ ‘ And  it  can  heurguedtlmt  tin- 

Pn-'s«ir(*  is  a good  preparation 
f'»r  business  life,  where  lime  man- 

keySL  n,lli  S'1tinK  are 

ln  hrillniHt4;ly*  ‘,loro  is  PTO'wWy  little 

to  choose  between  ilK.  lwo  lengths 
■>f  courses  Hf*1!1  provide  an  excel- 
lent education.  What  the  would-be 
students  want  from  an  MBA  course 
«nd  what  they  are  willing,  or  able  to 
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Full-time  programmes  Includa"1^- 

■ Master  of  Business  Administration 

a MSc  Financial  Management 

* MSc  Investment  and  Finance 

■ MA  Economics 

■ MA  Money,  Banking  and  Finance 

■ MA  International  Finance 

ft  MA  Local  Economic  Development 

® Postgraduate  Diploma  In  Law/CPE 

■ MA  Tourism  Management  with 
Hospitality 

■ MSc  Computer  Graphics 

■ MSc/PGDlp  Interactive  Computer 
Systems 

■ MSc  Business  Information  , 
Technology 

■ MSc/PGDip  Computers  in 
Industry  . 

■ MSc  Communication  Full- 

Systems  ■ fo 

I MSc/PGDlp  Energy  ■ ft/ 

Management  arid  ■ M 

Conservation  . ■ M 

I MSc/PGDip  Advanced  ' ' M 
Manufacturlrig  and  ■ M 

Management  ■ M 


Middlesex  University  offers 
some  of  the  most  wide- 
ranging  postgraduate 
opportunities  in  the  UK,  and 
currently  welcomes  over 
400  postgraduate  students 
from  over  70  countries. 
Find  out  more  by  sending 
for  our  Postgraduate 
Prospectus: 
Admissions,  Middlesex 
university,  London  N17  0HR 

+44  (O)  m 362  6696 

Fax  +44  (0)  1S1  382  6S49 

email:  edmIsslons@mdx.ac.uk 


■ 

■ MA?  80nL*adBrehlp 

ItoSsrr**"* 

I - ma  nrmln0  Arts 

■ MA  Psrformfno  Arts 

■ Dir°c,,"° 
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M?^iot00/atad  Wfltar  Planning 
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®e*s  College  London 

• RECOCNtSEDRVTlIKflRri^BilCt)l/NCTLARFXSEST3J73 
. • Intensive  English  courses  for  foreign  learners  1 

;•  Accommodation  wratiged/  if 

•;  Over  25,000  students  taught  since]  1975  .'  ‘ ' , ' 
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Could  you  manage  an  MBA?  Management  Masters  Programme 


TIip  University  of  Uhler  is  one  of  the  UK's  largest  unci  most 
popular  universities,  with  over  20,U00  students  from 
48  different  coun tries  studying  with  us.  We  offer  more 
than  300  internationally  recognised  Diplomas,  Bachelors, 
Masters  and  Doctoral  programmes. 

The  Ulster  Business  School,  one  or  the  eight  faculties  of  the 
University,  offers  a high  quality  MBA  programme  which 
will: 

* Develop  your  knowledge  of  modern  management  theory 
ami  practice 

* Enhance  your  career  opportunities. 

Benefits  of  the  UU  general  MBA  include: 

• International  forus  incorporating  - 

a residential  in  Belgium  (Irish  Institute  at  Leuven) 
and  an  optional  2 week  Summer  School  in 
San  Francisco. 

• A choice  of  options  offered  in  addition  to  core  modules, 
allowing  you  the  opportunity  to  study  subjects  of 
particular  interest  to  you  in  inure  depth,  e.g. 

Financial  Topics 
Enterprise 

International  Marketing 
Strategic  Management 

• Flexible  mode  of  study 

l year  full-time  commencing  September  1997 
or  3 years  part-time  commencing  October  1997 

* Taught  by  a large  Faculty  with  wide  leaching  und  research 
interests. 

For  more  details  please  contact: 

Professor  S.  Parkinson,  Ulster  Business  School, 

University  of  Ulster,  Shore  Road,  Newlownabbey, 

Co.  Antrim  BT37  OQB,  Northern  Ireland 
Overseas  enquiries  should  be  made  to: 

Tel:  (+44)  1232  368087 

Fux:  (+44)  1232  366843 

E-Mail:  S.Parkinson@ulst.ac.uk 

Advancing  Knowledge  through  Teaching , 
Learning  and  Research 


The  University  of  Reading 

Graduate  Centre  of  International  Business 

The  Graduate  Centre  of  International  Business  reflects  the  University's  research  excellence  in  all 
aspects  of  international  business.  The  University  received  the  highest  grade  for  Business  and 
Management  Studies  in  the  recent  Research  Assessment  Exercise,  and  is  the  top-ranked  smaller 
research  centre  in  this  field  in  the  UK.  It  currently  offers  the  following  taught  course. 

MSc  Course 

MSc  Course  in  International  Management 

This  MSc  provides  an  excellent  basis  for  a management  career  in  the  global  environment 

Programme  Design 

This  course  is  offered  on  a full  time  basis  over  a 9 month  period  October  to  June.  It  combines 
academic  and  practical  training  through  lectures,  small  groups,  tutorials,  case  studies  and  project 
wade.  Students  come  from  many  parts  of  the  world  and  interact  closely  with  leading  researchers  in 
the  field  of  international  business  studies. 

Course  Contents 

All  Students  are  familiarised  with  international  and  cross-cultural  aspects  of  management, 
international  business  strategy  and  European  or  Asian  management.  In  addition,  there  is  a wide 
range  of  options  including  human  resource  management,  international  marketing  and  international 
accounting  and  finance. 

Entry  Requirements 

Students  with  a good  first  degree  in  any  subject  are  welcome.  Work  experience  would  be  desirable, 
but  is  not  required.  A limited  number  of  bursaries  are  available  for  suitably  qualified  applicants. 
For  further  details  contact  Dr  S Booth  (Ref:  GWCG/03),  Director  of  Studies,  GCIB,  The  University  of 
Reading,  PO  Box  2T8,  Reading  RG6  6AA.  Tel:  +44  (0)  118  931  6744.  e-mail: 
lesgeibe  reading.ac.uk 


A centre  of  excellence  for  university  teaching  and  research. 


EDITORIAL  SKILLS 

Certificated,  well- recognised  distance  learning  courses  in 
editing  and  proof  reading.  Plenty  of  advice  and  help  from 
experienced  and  caring  tutors.  Advanced  editorial  courses  and 
English  grammar  courses  also  available. 

For  free  information  pock,  contact 
CHAPTERHOUSE,  2 Southemhay  West, 
Exeter,  Devon,  EX1  1JG  England 
Telephone  +44  (0)1392  499488;  fax  +44  (0)  1392  498008 


TEFL  Certificate  & 
Diploma  Courses 


ESP  (Business)  courses 
also  available. 

The  English  Language  Ctr, 
Standbrook  Hs.  Suite  3ct 
2-5  OW  Bond  Street, 
London  W1X  STB 


Lincoln  School  of  Management 

{1  year  full-time,  2 years  part-time  weekend  study) 

The  Lincoln  School  ol  Mononei'Wii  l.i  3A  m!«  'I  husmnss  *cho»jll.  w4  accept  iis  Gin  iniate  i$ihe 
integrated  set  of  management  wiimois  ifegiuu*  hi  Octofwr  109/ 

Master  of  Business  Administration  Programme  (MBA) 


MBA  (General  Management! 
MBA  Strategic  Marketing 
MBA  Finance 

MBA  Management  in  EUucuncn 


MBA  Information  Management 
MR  A Inter  nannnn!  Water  Manageneni 
MBA  Inter  Manorial  Tourism 
MBA  Lnvir.i-ii nenial  Management 


Master  of  Science  Programme  (MSc) 


• MSc  Business  Protect  Management  ■ MSc  information  Systems  in  Business 

• MSc  Hunan  Factors  • MSc  System*  Tinning 

• MSc  Farming  & Environment 

These  courses  ere  designed  io  enable  graduates  (or  non-graduates  with  sulloont  working  e««i 8*- 
to  update  their  si  ills  with  the  latest  managerne.-ii  ideas  and  concepts.  An  M8AaV$c  award.?  .rag «w 
world-wide  as  a mark  oi  quality  and  excellence  >n  a Business  ma-iage 

Far  further  Information  and  an  application  form  contact: 

Academic  Piogramme  Manager. 

University  ot  LOUlrnlMD  ft  Hynibeisioe 
Manatjemeri  Masters  Piofliammes 
Linco'n  Sl+oo1  ot  R/lanagan-eni 

Brayiordi'ooi  uncoin Lit 6 m University  of  Linml us li in-  & Humberside 

Telephone  01522  80616?/asG236 
Facsimile  01522  886032 


Call  0191  487  1422 

Apply  now  for  one  of  Britain's  most  highly  regarded  AMBA  accredited 
MBA  courses,  the  Durham  MBA.  With  full  and  part-time  courses 
specifically  designed  to  extend  your  knowledge  and  develop  youf 
management  skills.  So  if  you're  ambitious 
enough  to  become  one  of  the  worlds  best 
managers,  phone  for  an  application  today. 


DURHAM  UN iy.f:.H3|TV 

BUSINESS  SCHOOL 


fiLtUnlyu rally  Durham  Unlvorslty  Duninens  School,  Admnll  430.  Mill  Hill  Lnna.  Durham  DM10XZ 
'i/of  Durham  Telephone:  0191  487  1422.  Fflcalmlla:  0101  374  33B9.  e-mail:  MBft.OLOduftiam  js. 


tovtsfifl))  «fl  0«c  ofWi  rucfik^  wkaoiffi 


SOUTH  HANK  HUSINFS5  SCHOOL 


Study  your  Masters  in  London 

South  Bank  University  is  a dynamic  institution  at  the  heart  of  London,  only  minuw* 
from  rhe  professional,  social  and  cultural  facilities  of  die  capital.  . 

South  Bank  Business  School,  one  of  the  UK’s  largest,  offers  the  following  i 
vocational,  stimulating  and  challenging  one  year  full-time  Masters  courses: 

• MBA  European  Management 

• MBA  International  Management 

• MSc  International  Businas! 

• MSc  International  Marketing 

• MA  European  Business  & Languages 

• MA  Applied  European  Studios 

• MSc  Technology  Management 

• MSc  Information  Management  In  Business 
For  further  information,  contact:  South  Bank  Business  School, 

South  Bank  University,  103  Borough  Road,  London,  SE1  OAA. 

Telephone:  +44  171-815  8201.  Fax:  +44  171-815  8280.  E-mail: 
picklea@sbu.ac.uk;  Website:  http://www.sbu.ac.uk 
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Unlock  your  potential 
by  taking 

/ \ the  thinking 

* manager’s 

r MBA 

cnganlsatlon  v«rbu^^^,^“0,S' 

For  further  Information  please  call  or  write  to 
Shelia  Dale,  Registrar, 
on  01293  851644 

R0FFEY  PARK  MANAGEMENT  INSTITUTE 
Forest  Road,  Horsham, 

West  Sussex,  RH1 2 4TD 

E-mail:lnfo@roffey-park.co.uk  ^ H 
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University  of  Hull 

MBA 

in  London 


* Specialisations:  Management, 

Marketing  Management. 

•Executive  MBA:  Health  Services 
Management. 

• Full-time  or  Part-time  study  options. 

‘ Diploma  ,n  Management 

j Studies  (Pre-MBA)  also  available. 

| • October,  February  and  June  enrolments. 
Greenwich  College 
Meridian  House,  Royal  Hill, 

Greenwich,  London  SE10  BRT. 

Tel:  0181-853  4484 
www-greenwich-oollaga.Bo.uk 


Blil^gEMJNTJCHOa 

R»ted  5-4  for  Rosaarch 
Ratad  ’Excel lent'  for  leaching 

"*J.n.yAI*ASEMENT  & 

sPWfit^dA  'NAL  EARNING  (F/T) 

"'•nothen  ca«SIi<,,ntHRhn,^,ndlv,du,,'s  convert  or 
*«lopm*nt  or  wnsuViS™  ^,a^Bment  •du«tion, 

*,ar  cour*,  jf  international,  one 

* development  and  foeUM* 

■dueation  " manaB»rs  at  work  end  In 

Attem“  "■a^1  operEt™CeiW,/struetur*s  wlth,n  which 

{^“‘•s^rfovvlVdoe  andtS?iand  ■n“,Vtkal  abilities; 
i?i»,U#lt,lon  HRDa£ad.»,“nd  bu,,ds  cor,f|d«nce 


Opportunities  Abroad 


,w*sn 


A charity  serving  the  community  through 
excellence  In  teaching  and  research. 


I irViM  I I fr  .jtipx* 

*j>yw  taenehd  ln  enhand"9  your 

international  career  prospects? 

sssrft  » KtdToJs° aa'ec, 

You  may  Study  full-time  (one  year)  or  part-time. 

plea»a^c^»1•ac/Mls■aDBn”seaForroster^S^,^  of 
1902  322480,  STioJ*hS  333, '’jT*'  °°44 

Sasser* hlahmr  *dutai,on  *> 


1 1 °'d " - o 

4 "■jf  UNIVERSITY  OF 

WOLVERHAMPTON 


MANAGEMENT 

Your  Success  is  our  Success  ° 

The  MBA  at  Salford 

Fuli-tlme  or  Part-time  Siuily  Available 
If  you  want  to  find  out  more,  visit  our  website  at 

hUR;/Ayw.s8lffird.ac,uk/mRn-srh4iomenagp 

Alternatively  write,  phone,  fax  or  E-Mall  to: 

Mr  D.C,  Lavender 
Director  of  Admissions 
The  Management  School 
University  of  Salford 
Salford  M5  4WT 
Greater  Manchester 
England 

TH:  0161  295  5530 
Fax:  0161  295  5022 

E-MalI.d.c.lavender@bms.salford.ac.uk 


HOME  STUDY 

WIDEN  YOUR  HORIZONS 


Over  150  home  study  courses 
GCSEs,  ‘A’  levels  and  degrees 
Career  and  language  courses 


! Personal  tuition 
1 Competitive  fees 
Excellent  materials 


ERil  GUIDE  TO  COURSES! 
TEL:  +44  1223  316644 

UK  leaders  in  distance  learning 

Or  write  to  Dept  MQ014  NEC.  IB  Bfookiands  Avenue 
Cambridge  CB22HN- 

NATIONAL 
EXTENSION  . 
COLLEGE 


VIT+IIlUlillfl 


Become  a FREELANCE  WRITER 

™ 1 " i I RBI 


Mewsjoumallsm,  English  Literature  & History 

Jforifogflg  -send  for  free  Prnsnnrln<t  . ... 


i Ht  LUNUON  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 

GW,  22  Upbrook  Mows,  London  W2  3HG 

j^tx:+  44  171  706  3780  Web:  WWW.home-Studv.com 
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Developing  Your  Management  Career 

■ A programme  combining  leading  edge  ihinkimr 
with  practical  experience  ® 

' sAh.d^miC  l0aming  environm"".  interacting  and 

• SuJZ  Tnences  Wi,h  °*(lcr  Par.icipan,s 

CO.X  2"  ,"Cnlorin6’  an  orientation 

course  tor  international  students 

‘ and  "career 'planning*1”111111  °f 

For  further  information  and  to  reserve  ni».- . i 

nit  °^T°" on  'M4!0)  1 1 5 04x 

' WK*5l-.orc-niail:mvrtjfti.nfe.iiiu.ae.ul, 
Nouinghani 
Business 
School 


M 1 T T E 


— E 1 w L e AfTunen,: 


UNIVERSITY 


MASTER  OF  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION  (MBA) 

12  MONTHS  FULL  TIME 
24  MONTHS  PART  TIME 

Keeton™*  ® ™'or , “n'mitmenl  to  Innovation  and 

™,hin asi^lc^d'lnL^rnaUra^^  "E 

r^Sd  ,nK^iB  yh,lh,e JfaCf""9  sla,f'a  e^e»ent  research 
research  IStr  ® “ rfltin9  in  ,ha  rec9nt ««  WE 

For  lurther  Information  and  application  forms  contact: 

Tracay  Burrows,  Department  of  Management 
Keel  a University,  Staffordshire,  ST5  5BQ  U.K 
Tel:  (01782)  583425  Fax:  (01782)  584272 

EMa!l:rnna0 10keafa.ac.uk 
In  temstihttp/Avww.keelB.  ac.uk 


« Leads  University  Business  School 
Full-time  MBA  Programmes 

Th»  Univenlty  of  Leeds  has  a top  quality  niUonal  and 
International  reputation  for  teaching  and  resevch. 

Flnin'co  SS ,0r  5*  9MWlC  MM  °r  y°U  I" 

Finance,-  In  International  Busin  ew,  or  In  Marketing. 

; *rnonJJ  a wide  ra"9*  * optional  modules  you  can  study 
French,  German  or  Japanese  u a business  language. 

The  Leeds  full-time  MBAs  ramipenn'  In  late  September  each 
year  and  conclude  on  30  September  the  following  year. 

Our  full-time  MBA  students  come'  from  all  ow  the  world 
uiually  from  20-30  different  tounlrlei.  We  offeryou  a • 
rfemendous  opportdnliy  to  sHate  experfanco  ahd  Ideas.' and  l0 
form  valued  networks  for  the  future. 

For  further  information  please  contact  the  MBA  Office  bv 
telephone  or  fax  on  -»44  <0)1 13  233  2410.  by  writing  to  us  a. 
eed*  University  luifneis  School.  Universfty  Leeds,  ' • ?- 
I I Blenhelm  Terrace;  Laedt 
s|t  Of  e-mail’tp;  • 

MBABnqOlubs.leeds.ac.uk  ■ 
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Centre  for  Mass  Communication  Research 

MA  IN  MASS 

COMMUNICATIONS 

by  Distance  Learning 

A part-time.  2-year  course  for  every 
media  professional  and  student  of  media 

Issues. 

Research  Into  media  production,  texts 
ond  audiences  in  global  context. 

• CMCR  international  reputation  for 
excellence 

• high  quality  texts  and  AV  materials 
a prepared  by  leading  experts  worldwide 
• personal  tutors;  leaching  events 

a assessment  by  assignment,  examination 

»nd  dissertation 

» contort  us  NOW  for  October  start 
Candidates  should  hold  good  honours  degree.  Equivalent 

qualifications  or  rclevnnt  protessional  experience  will  he  considered.  English  language  proficiency. 

Far  course  hrochurc  and  application  forms,  contact  The  Course  Secretary,  quoting  ref  D1VGW897. 

CMCR,  University  of  Leicester,  104  Regent  Road, 
Leicester  LEI  7LT,  UK.  Tel:  +44  U62525275. 
W&ffl  I p| /"pcf'p  r Fax:  +44 116  252  5276.  email:  hj4@Iefcester.ac.uk. 

*9Gn  v 5.  rc |J_  - Promoting  excellence  in  University 

IJf  ll  v 1 Ol Ly  teaching  and  research 


BROEDERLIJK  DELEN 
CIDSE  Cambodia  Laos  and  Vietnam  Programme 

C1DSE  Is  a consortium  ofNQOs  with  extensive  experience  working  in  community  development  in  Cambodia, 
Laos  and  Vietnam  with  field  offices  in  Hanoi,  Phnom  Penh  and  Vientiane.  IV*  are  currently  looking  for 
suitably  qualified,  highly  motivated  candidates  to  fill  two  positions  based  in  Brussels,  Belgium : 


■ ^ rttIH  5 


Major  Areas  of  Resptmsihililies  include: 

Overall  programme  management.  Overseeing  the 
Programme  through  a period  of  irunsiiion  Policy 
development. 

Person  Spectiicniioiis 
i 1 ) Minimum  of  5 years  in  senior  NllO 
manage meni  position 
i2i  Strong  proven  management  skills 
(3 1 litperienec  in  managing  a large  NGO  through 
a period  of  l ran 'it  ion 

<4 1 Ability  to  co-urdi  note  cfllvicnily  and 
clfecilvely  with  dlffcrcnl  groups. 

(3>  Plucni  in  English  and  Dutch  an  advantage 

Applicoiians  close:  Thursday  25  August  1997. 
Provisional  Lmcrview  dates:  I,  5 & S September 


Major  Amis  itfKcspnnsibiluits  include: 

A>siM  in  policy  development.  Service  Member 
Organisations  regarding  projects  and  programmes  in 
the  three  countries.  Cnlinancing.  Projccis/progrninme 
iiil'ii i iiomig  Support  to  Field  Ohlccs. 

I 'erst hi  Spci  ijictinnns 

1 1 1 Minimum  of  3 years  in  development  NtIO 
management  position 

(2)  Strong  management  skills  or  projects/ 
programmes 

1 3)  Able  in  develop  capacity  of  Held  teams 
(4 1 Ability  to  co-ordinate  etTicienilv  and 
effectively  with  different  groups. 

Applications  close:  Monday  22  September  1997. 
Provisional  interview  dales:  9 & 10  Ocioher  1997. 
Early  November  l*»7  until  30  June  2000. 


Stan:  September  1097  unlit  30  June  2000. 

Person  specifications  required  far  both  of  the  above  positions:  (It  Excellent  communication  skills  and  cultural 
sensitivity  i2)  Proven  organisation  skills  (3i  Strang  commitment  to  NGO  development  work  and  readiness  to 
work  in  a highly  demanding  context.  (4)  Good  understanding  uf  ihe  3 country  contents  (5t  Fluent  English 
language  and  computer  literate  i'6l  Relevant  past -graduate  degree. 

Application** 

Job  description  and  detailed  person  specifications  mailed  un  request.  Send  your  CV,  details  of  3 referees  and  u 
letter  addressing  each  of  die  person  specifications  which  are  required  for  both  positions  and  those  which 
correspond  to  Ihe  post  you  ore  applying  for  to:  Miss  Leen  Van  Hellepulte,  CIDSE  CLV  Programme, 
lluidevetlersslraat  165,  1000  Brussels,  Belgium.  Fax  f32-2l  502.51.27,  Phone  132-2)  502.58.58.  Email 
clvpragQeunet.be 


Albania 

Agricultural  Project  Manager 

£14,000  pa 

The  Bdesh  Agriculture  and  Irrigation  Project  70  km  south  oFTirana 
aims  to  increase  the  agricultural  output  and  hence  the  food  security 
of  the  area.  As  Project  Manager  you  will  plan  and  budget  research 
the  technical  aspects  of  the  Project  manage  staff  and  project 
implementation  and  develop  good  working  relations  with  local 
authorities,  You  will  have  overseas  experience  in  project  and  staff 
management  plus  technical  experience  of  seed,  multiplication 
programmes.  You  will  be  able  to  liaise  and  work  with  local 
authorities  within  uncertain  security  situation.  This  contract  will 
start  in  September  and  will  last  initially  far  one  year. 
For  in  application  form  and  further  details  contact:  Samantha 
Wakrflcld.  Children's  Aid  Direct,  82  Caveraham  Road.  Reading, 
Berkshire  RG I BAE  United  Kingdom. 
TeliOllfl 958  4000.  FaxtOI |8  958  1230. 


Children’s  Aid 


irect 


Ft.-.;.  <"  l,.,r :» y No  S!0)H6 
OnkltT-n’s  Aid  Direct  i -»  an 
interri.iUon.il  child  centred 
liiirn.imtan.iii  i c-ln  f 

Wi  o(){  rale  [irov^i.ii  ntnec 
in  F cderal  Republic  of 
Yiujo'.l.ivia.  Bo'-ni.i.  Aili. uii.i, 
Haiti.  Siena  la  one. 
Azerbaijan.  Geor;;ia,  with 
new  pt'i  ijjr'.utimes  id 
Burundi  ii u I Liberia. 


Department  of  Mathematics 

Chair  in  Mathematics 

\ppl ur.it inn,  an-  invited  Inr  -t  l*.li-iir  m Maihrmaiks  m ihe 
arras  ot  Computational  Science  .mil  Nuiutru..il  Analysis.  Yon 
must  have  .in  iniMUiuliii);  tescaivli  record  .aid  mirTii.irmn.il 
reputation.  You  must  J ho  have  ileiikuislMied  .i  strums  interctt 
111  and  success  at  classroom  teaching  and  have  experience  m 
guiding  graduate  smdenis  .md  younger  unHeagncs.  I he 
University  is  strongly  con  minted  to  the  area  ol  l.'umpui.imm 
and  has  made  in  the  recent  pasr,  and  plan,  hi  nuke  in  the 
luma-,  signilicant  invc-itmriu  in  this  anil  rei  ned  fields. 

Salary  will  be  within  the  Pnilrssnn.il  range,  minimum 
£13,882  pa. 

Inlnniul  enquiries  are  welcome  and  can  l<e  m ide  in  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department,  Wn  deism  Alan  Newell, 

(reli  44  (0)1203  528312;  fax:  44  (0)1203  S24I82. 
e-mail:  .inewell@maths.wanvick..ic  iik). 

further  (wriicnlars  can  be  uhuined  Inmi  the  [Yrsonm.1  uftiee. 
University  of  Warwick,  Cnvenny  t ,V4  "7-\[  Itek  rt  1 20.3  S2  3h2  - ; 
e-mail:  h.g.wa rd@admin. Warwick .acuk i nr  tn«m  the  Webpage 
I mp^/www.  Warwick  oca  k/irn  ices/puhl  k itv/ 1*  »hs/ 

Please  quote  reference  3HA 1*7.  ^ \ V E R y 

(liming  Jate  for  applications  is  gd  '/■ 

|()  Scpreniher  l**?7.  ^ iMSs  . 


WARWICK 


CENTRE  FOR  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  STUDIES 
NAIROBI.  KENYA 

CENTRE  DIRECTOR 

Eri'KJi. if  / A'lmliiMr.ii. it  with  j mimii*  lmk*rc<m..|  uncludiny.  revanli  an-1 
i.MiIunyu  in  tk-lil  haseil  edits  ii  inn  is  irnlni  %fio-  •lire.  t->r  -.1  'tie  • <-nir*- 

I, 4  WtUIhle  Mariigeinem  Studies.  Su|«i-rst..-  .1  I'l-fum  I urn  mi  win-  mill  lea-1 

I I, ,  tai.nltv  train  a-,  they  leach  roi-  siiwU*-.  unrvtan  -t  • urn.  iil.tiu  aildrrs'im;  I 

cMliilllr  nuniynifiu  111  u-lallnir -ln»<  s\  n l«  ■ r-'-nr*' 

■lunagemeni.  eiajugy  and  ■ nlliir*  0»*-r-.n  I'rmi'  iii.n-.ll  

j (Ji  .imUnis  .-a.  Ill  and  i»>  10  day  .iiinur  i j>i>  .gram.  gr.|».nsiluliiKs 

liKliuk"  CVnire  MaiiagPinriii.  |*n»>iiii>-l  .ii|..-r ..iinniinmt  n-Ution-. 

ftiud  ral.ing.  risk  management.  I>»  al  m ruiimg.  lurlgi-tc.  logistic,  and  1 o ain-tt 

ol  long  md  shon  term  g-.als  l-.r  ill iJUALIHOiTKiNS  PltTl  In 

environmental  nhiiilion.  C"ibigy,  rrsniircr  inaiugvinrni.  fanning  or 
Inter  national  dcwliipnieni  ..r  Masirts  vuilt  , ♦ years  > -I  v\|«nrnce. 

•Ureetlv  relevant  leaeltlligz research  •■Xl-Tn-m  in  .1  •iiinl.tr  tinsysn-ni. 
rvperteiicv  woriing  and/or  living  tit  I;j«  Alrlia  Ikeiiv.t  ■■\|i.-ri.,n. e Ifglily 

|areler red  I . and  alultiy  to  work  "tinier  1|i  Id  is  iiiqniilani  l-ivt  years 

adniliiiuranse  e\|*ri«w.r  in  jii  •■qinvjl.-m  nr  idan-d  pnsiiinii  ilinv  years 
leaching  rtprlrixr  i-in|tliasising  ■ urrn  iilinn  iiiii-giaii.ni  .mil  tlrld  i-x|wilelvv 
are  also  csseniMl  TO  APPI.V  Vn-1  ■ v.  .111,1  a ■U-i-uli  -I  niirr  r x|.Uininy  skills  ,.nd 

flel-J/te.H  lilng  ojKikinr  to  Irmly  f ull'-it  '.f*  1 >•  Hr Hesaily.  Mat  • ISA. 

OIVIC  fas:  SDH  vJ7.S|/7 


FRR , 


Assistant  Forestry  Programme  Manager 

(salary  £17  - 21  fOOO) 

FRR  Limited  is  a leading  British  lorestrv  consulliny  company, 
spacialislng  in  providing  technicnl  assistance  lo  developinn 
countries.  . 

FRR  require  an  enthusiastic  team  member  to  support  the 
Programme  Manager  in  generating  new  business  tor  the 
company.  The  successful  candidate  will  be  an  affective 
communicator  with  experience  of  forestry  development 
projects  and  proposal  writing. 

Applicants  should  send  their  GV  to:  Nicholas  Pyatt, 
Programme  Manager,  FRR  Limited,  Brockley  Combe,. 
Backweli.  Bristol.  BS19  3DF.:  Fax  01934  863066,  e-mail 
frr©frr.co.uk.  Applicants  should  send  a CV  (post,  fax  or  e-mail) 
by  18  September. 


Education  and 
lal  Dcvclopmei 


0pm  ent  V8STI 

HOHWIOH 

University  of  East  Anglia  mmmm 

MA  in  EDUCATION  and  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
A arvappoituniry  InTEFL/TESOL  ' 

(PiR-llme  or  Full-time)  1 ' | 

Ota  ardll-jcciiiTniiiMdMiseiitevilAvWn)  (MLA)  Progrunnie  auHrjpin-Umt  Studnjttio  | 
complete  an  MAmwi  period  t/iauViuiin  of  Jynnmuljnfe»I72  yeai  RiH-dmeinidBiiicaa 
ccaukttinDMyw 

TbomDi  la  MA  gadem*  hire  to  cnmj'tae  thite  coorw  (i  ur  I by  djoince  lumfai|)  Bid  * dlaeruncu. 

Cnbm  ore  offend  la  coMamdon  with  • 

The  NOrwlch  lnstimte- for  Language  Education  (NUB) 

, . • FtanhcrtolticuktKabiellism: 

Mn  Flfeodtarnum.  Sciosl  at  EducttlM  orf  PMfealcwl  Dcntonml 
al  fcat  Aejlla,  fTwwki  NR+  7TJ.  +14  ICO)  5«1M9  S»:  *+4  !«?,!  - 

S934«  EjWl:wJiifiB*a»MJCuk3V1*jlicliUp://wwvp£ii(aJiciA/i«4i/  _ . . 

• . U£4  b cunKwr Ib  oc4Iik*  In  d**isa  ud  rwnk  ■ :•  i . 


‘■'  JQ'fil  21  Wfi  I 


Advertisements] 

It  is  a ctflcMon  i)f  accepatst,1 
advertisement  orders  Daft 
i Topneiiys  ol  The  Gum*, 
VVepWy  no  not  wwft i ti 
insertion  of  any  &&& 
ailvertisemem  on  & 
date,  or  at  si.  although  *.*,• 
effort  wiD  to  made  to  meats 
wishes  of  adveriiseis;  tots  f 
they  do  not  accept  Btybai; 
loss  or  damage  caised  b,- ai 
error  or  inaccuracy  nttepfcm 
or  non-app&arancs  d ar, 
i.-tvertisemerl  They 
the  right  to  ctesiyccneai/ji, 
advert  tsemant,  eSicnJe^a-, 
uljjoctionatte  wring  or  im 
a/ry  ackeftearrvrt. 

Although  every  adatEerrart 
carefulV  checked,  occmi. 
mistakes  do  occur  '!.■ 
therefore  ask  advertise  “ 
assist  us  bv  creeping  t* 
advertisements  carahsy  ?•: 
aavise  us  immecMlftif  &.•>. 
an  enor  occur.  'Ala  regret  rv 
w?  .'anrmi  aoiqjiwforsb.'. 

! ■ iiinre  Ibgn 

i ••  i-'ORRECT  insertion  are  ref 
-I.,  roptiAcalon'.viDefrf-*: 
m ihe  case  d ivpowte»j| 
minor  dianqes  *Wi  ■» 
affect  thfl  value  oi  re( 
acfcerteemenf  : 

7Mkarth 
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Indonesia  battered  by  currency 
storm  as  rupiah  hits  all-time  low 


^Nlck  Cummfng-Bruce 
j?pn  Bangkok 

I ND0NESIA  became  the  latest  ca- 
| sualty  of  the  turbulence  rocking 
I southeast  Asia's  currency  mar- 
kets last  week  when  the  rupiah 
plunged  7 per  cent  to  a record  low 
against  the  US  dollar. 

The  drop  came  after  the  govern- 
ment, seeking  to  end  weeks  of  spec- 
ulative pressure  on  the  currency 
scrapped  its  12  per  cent  interven- 
tion band  with  tile  dollar,  in  effect 
allowing  a free  float. 

Indonesia  has  fought  a rearguard 
aeljon  against  currency  speculators 
progressively  widening  the  rupiah's 
irading  band  to  try  to  fend  off  at- 
tacks tiiat  focused  first  on  Thailand 
and  Ihen  spread  to  the  Philippines, 
and  even  once  solid  Singa- 

Tporc. 

Indonesia's  action  follows  the  ex- 
ample set  by  several  of  its  neigh- 
bours. Thailand’s  decision  on  July  2 
o float  its  currency  cleared  the  way 
for  the  baht  lo  slump  by  more  than 
-^percent  against  the  dollar. 

Malaysia's  ringgit  and  ihe  Singa-  I 

CLASSIFIED 

CAR  HIRE  ~ ““ 


pore  dollar  both  dropped  l.R  Der 

whnen^nphrr,e-d0liar  last  v/eek 
_? e5  „ e PWhppine  peso  and  Tai- 
wan dollar  also  looked  weak. 

nii5l!kyatS  broadly  believe  *at  the 
rupiah  was  not  significantly  over- 

nid,*Tie,iri*  Indonesia's  eco- 
nondc  fundamentals.  Trade  was  in 
surplus  to  the  tune  of  $970  million 
n May,  the  current  account  deficit 
Ale  year  is  likely  to  be  under  4 per 

aTof^M038  ?on!estic  P^duct  and, 
“ of  May-  foreign  exchange  re- 
serves stood  at  $21  billion.  W 

merilto^0™819  ^ saw  Uttle 
i i sovernment  spending 
massively  to  prop  up  t]ie  rupiah 
agamst  a jittery  market  n,e  Snh! 
surpnse  is  that  the  decision  to  float 

Rank  rPl5?  Canie  onIy  a dfly  after 
Bank  Indonesia  intervened  heavily 

in  currency  markets  - with  nipiah 
purchases  that  traders  estimate  at 

?' if  ^ ,t.abIes  °»  dealers  who  had 
believed  the  announcement  of  a free 
float  was  imminenL 

of  Iasi  week's  flont 
S ti]at  It  wdl  increase  the  cost  of 
Indonesia  s $55.5  biiliun  plus  in 


foreign  debts  and  hit  earnings  of 
foiS^63  f°rCed  by  mo^ting 

fessr debs  ,o 

biggest  car  producer 
Astra  International  revealed  it  had  a 
dofcienommated  foreign  debt  of 
51.6  billion  and  stood  to  lose  the 

of  70 bll[ion  rupiahs  asa 
result  of  tile  currency  s plunge 

llnSrt  fl“T  aMs:  C1,^a 
mroed  its  assault  on  corruption  and 

BST- il?  9tock  exchanges 
ast  week  when  the  securities  regu- 
lator took  central  control  of  the 
Shanghai  Rnd  Shenzhen  markets 
“ 1 18  of  a crackdown  that  has 

, E°vernment  suspend 
shares  and  fine  leading  local  brokcr- 

S^,fnil,ul,,i^  Prices.  Ana- 

n y/  ,e-fiovernmenl  is  frying 
to  show  foreign  investors  the  am- 
ke^meet  international  standards. 

The  China  Securities  Regulnlory 
Commission  took  control  of  flic  ex- 

fron,1  ,0CflI  governnienis 
following  a cabinet  order  to  rein, 
orcc  us  Hiilliorily  over  Ihe  markeis. 

It  also  rcplacwl  Hr-  head  of  the 
Sliiuighai  exchange. 


In  Brief 

S HARES  In  London  and  New 
W^rk  crashed  as  investors 
took  fright  that  the  stock  mar- 
ket*a  long  bull  run  was  coming  to 

80  ta  doe  ®treet  Plunged 
«50  polnts  “ ito  second 
biggest  loss^nnd  the  FTSE  100 
feU  125  points,  Its  third  biggest 

rarf„^y?,*Th€London^ket 

recovered  some  losses  after  the 
release  of  better  than  expected 
figures  for  the  UK  public  sector 
borrowing  requirement. 

TpUGH  new  investment  rules 
inr  imP°sed  by  the 

ii  5?,ridcs  nnd  Investments 
Doard  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  n 
repetition  of  the  $290  million 
Morgan  Grenfell  sennda], 

T Australian  government 
/J.,na,c,enred  ^0  way  for  Cable 
* Wireless  to  take  control  of 
Uptus  Communications,  the 
country's  second- largest 
telecom  and  cable  TV  group. 

N At  HI  CAL  Arch  neology  and 
Inlcnuitional  Aid  and 
Ucvelopment,  ii  project  to  deve- 
lop green"  tourism  in  the  Third  ] 
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faUen  victim  « 
8250^000  swindle  based  on 
standby  letters  of  credit*'. 

D SkyB,  the  satellite  broad- 
w caster,  stunned  the  City  when 
it  warned  thatits  meteoric  profits 
growth  was  unlikely  to  continue, 
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Tide  of  opinion  turns 
against  oil  explorers 


Greenpeace  is  taking  on 
the  oil  giants  in  a new 
battle  for  the  Atlantic. 
High  stakes  are  involved, 
writes  John  Vidal 


FORCE  seven  winds  and  it 
choppy  seas  buffeting  the  oil  n 
drilling  platform  Stena  Dee  ff 
barely  affect  the  2$,G0Wonne  craft  c 
as  it  makes  stately  progress  to  BFs  b 
Foinaven  oilfield  west  of  Shetland.  si 

But  the  small,  yellow,  hi-tech 
“pod"  containing  Greenpeace  activ-  tl 
ists  that  was  attached  limpet-like  to  g 
one  of  the  legs  of  its  vast  super-  h 
structure  last  week  was  an  irritant  v 
that  the  oil  industry  can  do  without.  n 
So  far  the  battle  for  the  Atlantic  ii 
frontier  and  its  undeveloped  fields  fc 
has  been  fairly  well  behaved.  The  i 
islet  of  Rockail  has  been  occupied  f 
and  several  seismic  exploring  boats  r 
have  been  turned  off  course  by  1 
Greenpeace  swimmers.  < 

But,  despite  HP’s  attempt  to  por-  t 
tray  the  latest  action  as  little  more 
than  a nuisance,  the  occupation  of  « 
the  Stena  Dee  and  the  arrival  of  a i 
second  Greenpeace  boat  raised  the  l 
slakes  considerably.  1 

It  was  no  sunwise,  therefore,  last 
Sunday  when  the  protest  ended  in 
the  arrest  of  a group  of  Greenpeace 
activists.  As  the  protesters  prepared 
to  leave  the  rig  because,  according 
to  Greenpeace,  “safety  could  no 
longer  lie  guaranteed",  police 
moved  in  and  took  four  of  them  to 
Aberdeen. 

“It  looks  as  if  the  police  took 
some  tough  action,  but  I wouldn't 
say  they  stormed  the  rig,"  a Green- 
peace spokesman  said. 

BP  said  four  protesters  "were  met 
by  police  officers  and  the  matter  is 
now  in  their  hands". 

The  stakes  are  high  for  everyone. 
Greenpeace  is  taking  on  the  world's 
largest  industry  and  several  govern- 
ments whose  immediate  Interests 
are  more  than  ever  entwined  with 
oil  money.  The  Atlandc  frontier, 
centred  on  Rockail  and  Shetland,  is 
the  great  hope  of  30  oil  companies, 
led  by  BP  and  Shell.  It  requires  lead- 
ing-edge technology  for  deep, 
rough  waters  that  are  harder  to  drill 
than  die  North  Sea  or  even  Alaska. 

If  the  Atlantic  frontier  areas 
newly  licensed  by  the  UK  are  as  oil- 
rich  as  expected,  there  could  be 
enough  oil  to  keep  the  world  in 
petrol  and  plastics  for  30  years. 

But  put  die  Stena  Dee  battle  in  a 
global  context.  The  Atlantic  frontier 
is  just  one  port  of  a great  oil  rush. 
The  $50  trilllon-a-year  industry  Is 
opening  as  fast  as  it  can  vast  new 
fields  in  South  America,  Azerbaijan 
and  all  points  east. 

Proven  reserves,  Greenpeace 
says,  are  being  found  at  the  rate  of 
two  barrels  for  every  one  used, 
even  though  oil  use  lias  increased 
almost  every  year  for  three 
decades.  The  prospects  of  the  short- 
ages that  dominated  the  1970s  are 
negligible  in  today's  political  and 
trading  climate. 

The  scale  Is  massive,  the  effect 
potentially  disastrous.  The  world's 
leading  climate  scientists  believe 
the  world  can  afford  to  burn  about 
225  billion  tonnes  of  carbon  — 
j.  primarily  oil,  gas  and  coal.  Man- 
induced  climate, change  is  happen- 
ing, and  to  bum  more  is  to  cross  the 
threshold  Into  serious  temperature 
and  sea-level  rises,  and  “rapid  and 


unpredictable  ecosystem  damage", 
Greenpeace  says. 

The  carbon  equation  means  that 
95  per  cent  of  all  the  fossil  fuels 
thought  to  exist  should  not  be 
mined,  it  adds.  That  means  that  75 
per  cent  of  the  reserves  already  ear- 
marked for  extraction  must  be  left 
in  the  ground.  Obsessive  explo- 
ration for  more  oil  is  flying  in  the 
face  of  sanity.  The  shift  away  from 
carbon  dependence  to  an  economy 
based  on,  say,  solar  power,  must  1 
start  now,  Greenpeace  concludes.  ■ 
But  Edward  Morse,  publisher  of 
the  New  York-based  Energy  Intelli- 
gence Group,  says  oil  companies 
have  long  had  a self-referring,  indi- 
vidualistic culture.  He  writes  in  this 
month's  Index  On  Censorship:  “The 
industry's  aversion  to  regulation  is 
bred  in  the  bone.  It  fought  the  clean- 
up of  toxic  wastes,  the  campaigns 
for  lower  emission  levels  and  alter- 
native fuels,  the  introduction  of  duii- 
ble-hull  tankers,  the  disposal  of 
obsolete  platforms  . . . [The  indus- 
try! remains  parochial  and  insular." 

It  has  also  fought  the  very  con- 
cept of  climate  change,  instinctively 
using  its  influence  with  government 
In  obstruct  global  agreements  on 
llie  subject. 

Nevertheless  it  is  an  uncertain 
and  divided  industry  dial  Given- 
peace  is  squaring  up  In.  The  activi- 
ties of  Shell  in  Nigeria.  BP. 
Occidental,  Conoco  and  others  in 
the  Andean  states  of  South  America, 
illustrate  how  oil  acts  as  a destabilis- 
ing political  force  and  a motor  for 
social  dissent  and  global  insecurity. 
The  industry,  if  not  corrupt  itself, 
has  long  been  the  travelling  com- 
panion of  corrupt  regimes,  Mr 
Morse  says. 

As  this  becomes  more  evident,  so 
the  industry's  image  is  slipping  in 
its  primary  market  An  industry- 
commissioned  Mori  survey  reveals 
that  its  reputation  has  declined  in  20 
years,  from  more  than  70  per  cent 
approval  to  32  percent  today. 

Some  companies  are  trying  to 
paint  themselves  as  responsible,  but 
this  means  addressing  the  political 
and  social  questions  they  have  long 
avoided.  As  they  move  from  out- 
right denial  of  climate  change  to  re- 
luctant acceptance,  so  they  are 
forced  to  ask  if  it  is  even  possible  to 
move  away  from  the  oil-based  eco- 
nomy. Great  gaps  are  appearing  in 
their  arguments  and  In  their  ranks, 
i While  Esso  denies  climate 
change  is  happening,  Shell  is  asking 
i once-heretical  questions.  Heinz 

r Rothermuns.  managing  director  of 

. Shell  Expro,  says:  "How  far  is  it  sen- 
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Voice  of 
devotion 


OBITUARY 

Nusrat  Fateh  Ali  Khan  >•  , 

— — — t.iy* 

A l 

THE  WORLD  of  music  has  been  f 
stunned  by  the  sudden  death, 
al  the  age-  of  48,  of  this  immensely  » 
popular  Pakistani  singer  of  Islamic 
devotional  music. 

Nusrat  belonged  to  a family  of 
musicians.  His  tether  and  uncle, 

Patch  and  Mubarik  Ali,  were  great 
singers  of  Northern  India  from  the 
1930s  onwards,  travelling  from 
village  to  town  in  bullock  carts  and 
entrancing  peasant  and  feudal  lords 
alike  with  their  qawwalis  — devo- 
tional  songs  designed  to  promote  a 
mystical  union  between  the  individ- 
ual and  his  God. 

Their  popularity  was  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  gave  the  poetry  : 
of  the  Punjab's  Sufi  mystics  a m 1 , 

twist  by  integrating  it  with  their  I . 
knowledge  >»f  the  ragas  (nuMii  j I 
moods)  of  traditional  North  Indian 
classical  music. 

This  was  not  blind  devotion,  hat 
one  which  r»*«|iiiml  inner  knu-- 
ledge,  which  could  «»nly  lu-acliif,.-l 
through  ecstii'ie  dancing  and. 
cording  i"  -<iiii'\  dm  ugh  !j' 
iranc«-like  stair  th.ii  ohim- 

-.1  *vi ml  miifiii  S_OlilicisiLl  SYllil  tlui.b 
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IJOW,  exactly,  is  sea  level 
m m measured? 

QEA  level  is  most  accurately 

hv  SaSULed  f°r  the  who!e  S>0bc 

Tin  S bc;amed  fr°m  satellites 
hi„/  - nhown  ,he  existence  of 

stance  rhn  cya  ,n  the  8ea-  For  in- 
stance, the  Sargasso  Sen  stand* 

£fof  ft  aA?|Ut  ?•  "ntre  above  lhe 

rest  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  Tliis  i* 
Partly  because  the  water  there  is 

3P  to1!1?™*  kr  tlensc- 

latter  to  balance  the  colder  wmer 
elscwhcre;  and  partly  because  Hin 
winds  and  the  current  of  water  west  I 

Tn>|*  °<  a!i£ 

S3?  hT™-,-/™1  Nudim. 

1ZZ  Nn,imni 


alert  to  the  true  nature  of  the  world- 
wide problem. 

*lfo  ,to«USei  our  syslen,s  mutu- 
ally dependent,  a flaw  in  one  system 

can  produce  failure  in  another  sys- 
tem that  |K  ostensibly  repaired  This 

S reSor  '^T^^ntbntthe  I 

would  hr  i ****** "B  systems  I 
would  be  a uuyor  probability  even  if  I 

we  had  sfa[.,ed  niuc]l  earlier To  re- 
pair  systems.  — Jerome  and  Marilyn  I 
Murray.  Tucsan.  Arizona,  u£\ 


Plano  sailing 


tile  wa.l  outside  the  world’s  moat  beautiful  hangar* 

Foster’s  cloister  of  flight 

Jonathan  Giancey  1 ■ „ 


I \AJHEN  Inigo  Jones  was  2E  3 “k,«n,ntw«  ■WiL  Seen  ,r'  ^ ,n  lhe  ncw  » 

1/1/  commissioned  to  design  5*??  ^0U1,dct!  war-hawks  ii  MllJ  cTi,,s  0l!fsidl 

ff  St  Paul’s  church  in  CoS  lH  ot  mylh  Mechanical  oneofTh^  ^ 1k<  has  d™««« 

garden,  he  promised  his  client  Hie  Jfa|0,K‘ngi»ed  Harpfos  esl  (f  1 ^railri,-*sl- yet  mnsj  mod 

handsomest  barn"  in  Christenrinm  J 'P?Werwi  Vil!Mes.  BipJaiiesanri  T/.sei!",s-  hangar  j* 

British  have  always  had  a rift  atlkS'  dlve’,,0ll|bi-rs  and  car-  ini,,  .f,”*  dlfil,lfied-  nne  end  is  dug 

for  making  buildings  with  bfty  func  Ij*Nbo.,n.bers-  they  appear  tu  circle  ms,  rllf  I!IlIK  ‘-,l£i  cov,,red  with 

Hons  engagingly  modest,  and  urilt  h-L*  and  ^reulenn  B-52  Si  ll  r'’  ‘S  n 

lanajl  buildings  handsome  Thi  Jon,',er  around  which  Foster  has  f^  ' arc  ,ltecLfs  liavc  refrained 

ASEiKA-T  rW*  * °f  * 

and  is,  perh™  that  *™  U*  o„e  leZ^n,' 


Platform  for  debate  . . . Green] 
BP's  Stena  Dee  oil  rig 

sible  to  explore  for  and  develop  new 

Uii/lc/i.-iaeKnn  vacpruAC  tTIUPfl  tluif 


'd-xunl  union.  S^oplicisni  and  il««:t< 
wiari‘>i|H-nly  preach'd. 

Tin-  Sufi'  laK-tsol'ilielHiiijal^-'i 
uiedit-val  bards  wIiom  woib 
agonised  rulers  and  the  nrtlio-iv* 
Though  the  Sufis  were  Mu-foMy 
birth,  their  work  transcended 
religious  barriers  and,  in  ess,.-iuv 
was  the  most  pcrtect  reflection  "• 
the  Punjab  and  its  peasants-  t 

T-l.  . 1. ....... k.-  ..f  tllf,  W-lSl"  1*  *Cl,: 


I under  Foster's  muscular  arch,  they 

gefterathagnifiCt‘m  SighL  Seen  ,r" 
Serr  g!'0llIK,ei!  war-hawks 
the  stuff  ot  myth.  Mechanical 

?p?SnS'  ^01K‘nff'ned  Harpies 
Jet-powered  Valkyries.  Biplaiiesand 
spy-piancs,  (live-lwinbers  and  car-  I 

Ki?  'h.e7  ?|,|Ira!'  '■-i'cle 


"r-wwiy  modest,  and  utili- 
^an  buildings  handsome.  The 

land  are  noble^examples^110^1  Eng' 


aircraft  gatiiered  in  the  new  build- 

j,Vth  !5e,r  nyi,,g  cousi,,s  outside 
Ila  M..re  than  this,  he  has  designed 
«;ncot  the  grandest,  ye,  most  Ll- 

.a  ■ 1 !ni,!se,m,s-  'Die  hangar  is 
taim  and  dignified,  tine  end  is  duo 

Sh'ii  " ,s  ? *“«  fftawd 


was  the  most  pcrien  iwa*»  0Knwi . ' ^aniDmlge.  nredeee«rt.-D  "j  B 01 

. . . Greenpeace’s  pod  clings  like  n limpet  to  the  Punjab  and  its  penswits-  ^ J Imonth:  .t  follows  in  this  huge  window  *h ' 

i photograph,  c-wid  simms  The  lieauty  «>f  the  veive  b ^ “ ™J»n  bi  d is,  perhaps,  wall  of  the  han«Tr  !?>  ■ °ne 

* that  136  quatrains  from  the  wor;;  J beautiful  aircraft  hangar  being nutth^  ^rcraft 

develop  new  I move  the  UK  more  quickly  down  the  lJlh  century  Aircraft  hangar?  p outside.  eir  aenal  paces 

; given  that  | the  path  of  sustainable  develop-  Din  *!4  ^buftd4  te  ' D^rd  is  thevprv  nnnn„:,.. 

On  climate  change,  I believe  Gum  Granth,  tlie  holy  "‘'flgofthelmnprioiiv S * e 8 est 

iovermnent  and  Greenpeace  Sikhs  ft  jussive  aircraft 


outside.  * a™  P^es 

Qffl?“xford  is  the  wry  opposite  of  a 

drnm,mUS?,m:  ,h  a workjng  aero- 
dreme  and,  throughout  the  sum- 

mat  win  emanate  irum  me  uuiiati-  m.b.c ...... , ; iniVinikr.  ^ i ai  least  400 nnn  i ' mer<  visitors  are  enterrntn^  I even  lor  those 

tion  of  the  hydrocarbon  reserves  your  specific  argument  for  develop-  family  was  J™‘”  Lr  Partitiwii:  The  20  or  so  machirfS^  * terrifie<,  or  plain  bored  by  second  S^CS  who  feeI  ^ il9  aircraft  art 

discovered  already?  Undoubtedly  it  ment  of  the  Atlantic  oilfields,  if  we  moved  to  Pakistan  after  rar  ^ machines  hung  world  war  fighters  and  ^ d nothmg  more  than  dangerous  bnw1 

fsTSmaT  did  that,  demand  for  oil  would  be  1947  Nusrat  was jnjjjg  IP*  tf?**  “achinesTpSTe 

Greenpeace  has  latched  on  to  the  met  from  production  elsewhere  at  a in  Lahore.  He  2H?43weW«i  ^ble  of  old  shedS  mH?/,  (-ambridKoshires&  above.  “ bff  ,jfne  lm,e  a*!  or  fly,  betwwn 

industry's  fissures.  The  companies  cost  to  the  UK  in  terms  of  jobs  and  classical  ragas  te  ri  of  crumbling.  Gathered  tn^2?er  1foster's  genius  has  been  to  shane  th’  .and  Fosler,s  temple 

are  flagrantly  hypocritical,"  says  balance  of  payments,  ant  possibly  child.  His  tether rti  together  a building  that  connects  the  staK  SeJrrff & ^ t0  contemP1ate 

Robbie  Kellner  of  Greenpeace  in  to  the  global  environment.  16,  and  Nusrat  tounoniin  r — SUiDc  toeu-  chilling  and  timeless 

London.  "Their  new  rhetoric  and  ac-  The  British  government  has  courted  and  promoted  — Burma  Louis©  Bennfi  

centance  of  climate  change  is  con-  given  the  companies  working  the  cessor  to  the  great  majer.  ^ — ‘ Penne  ; 


a!,,-  , irom  aircraft 

ovSdc^.10  ^ of  II* 

For  Foster,  the  buikiing  is  in- 

8,1  ^nsive  know- 
iedge  ot  the  Duxford  collection 
TJie  museum  is  a stepping  stone 
"?e  7d,recbon  of  English  archi- 

S~S  8 7fined  Atonal 

S ^ ,"e8r!y  ^0  decades  of 
fashionable  whimsy.  It's  a miIst  while 

the  summer  lasts,  even  for  those 
sceptics  who  feel  that  its  aircraft  are 

th8n  dan«erous  boys’ 
toys.  These  machines  represent  the 
fine  line  we  al!  tread,  or  fly,  between 
We  and  death,  and  Foster's  temple 

is  a suitable  nlar>a  tv. . , . 


Konuie  tveuner  oi  ureenpcacc  m lu  me  “ j M the  m 

London.  "Their  new  rhetoric  and  ac-  The  British  government  has  courted  and  promoted  — Burma  Louis©  Rflnnfi  — 

ceptance  of  climate  change  is  con-  given  the  companies  working  the  cessor  to  the  great  majer.  ^ _____ so  penne 

tradicted  by  their  massive  efforts  to  North  Atlantic  a royalty-free  deal  Nusrat  renderedme^^  A A.  ~ — 

explore  for  new  oil.  These  are  the  that  will  bring  nothing  to  the  Exche-  mystenous  Sufi  P0^3^  ^ ]/  //TQO  f far}r>i  ^ 

companies  with  precisely  the  finan-  quer,  and  it  has  reduced  corpora-  his  sad,  troubled  andW"1^.  ^OL/lf  /{J  /(Jf  QTTf^ntlDn 

cial  and  technical  resources  needed  tion  tax  on  their  profits.  Labour  has  Tlie  simpbcily  of  > C7  t//  / UKJI  / 

to  shift  the  way  we  use  energy."  appointed  an  oil  man,  Lord  Simon,  shone  through.  / ^5  a carnival  dav  in  w n.  i*  i 

The  same  charge  of  hypocrisy  is  as  minister  of  competitiveness  in  m the  fact  that  “f  /awarm-upfort]lpari;mI^ethaIi,  setting,  underneath  a trianr  kwl 

levelled  against  the  British  govern-  Europe  and.  rubbing  salt  into  the  tradition  but  fjweit ■JjjS*! , ^ h«hlight,  theTate!  Uant'red  si,k  ■ umbrella. decorated 

. hn  rinri  nirtK.  nil  ivnimri  iriinpft  2?  nf  the  largest  which  made  his  mustcu**1  , [ci  niinpvQn  c*..  . water  festiva  dihgn».A.u t ...  ,Draw?u 


Foinaven.#  v . .!  f • 

•j  . / ollflelp -'.i  . 
:yC;j ! - ■ , Shettancf  ^ 
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to  shift  the  way  we  use  energy." 

The  same  charge  of  hypocrisy  is 
levelled  against  the  British  govern- 
ment, which  wants  to  find  more  oil, 
yet  use  less. 

Tony  Blair  said  in  a letter  to  Lord 
Melchett,  Greenpeace  UK's  execu- 
tive director  “We  are  determined  to 


Some  oil  companies 
are  trying  to  paint 
themselves  as 
responsible.  As  they 
move  from  outright 
denial  of  climate 
change  to  reluctant 
acceptance,  so  they 
are  forced  to  ask  If  it 
Is  even  possible  to 
move  away  fropi  the 
oil-based  economy 


of  getting  out  of  control  - temper 
'“I'  >"  Produce  . fi£ht 

appointed  an  on  man,  Loro  aimon,  siuine  uiroug.., , ’'7.^  I ' ms  a carnival  • ,.r  , rattier  than,  a contest  But  overall 

as  minister  of  competitiveness  in  in  the  fact  thflt  [vSrnt^  / a ^m-up  for  the  an  J!  m,^ethaL’>  setting,  underneath  a iriant  hwt  contrQi  rested  with  the  village  head- 

Europe  and.  rubbing  salt  into  the  tradrtion  but  gave  it  a ffSl  ^khlighl.  the  * ^.ot8ea:  b'ant-red  silk  umbrella  decoraW  ^ h'8  me*aPhone  a singular 

wound,  has  joined  22  of  the  largest  which  made  his  musicu^.  cf  Thiqgyan.  aS iolft  ^ter, 1 fest]val  with  a profiisiooftf  ,niod,ern  touch-  backed  by  a line  of 

oil  companies  to  fight  Greenpeace's  could  be  heard  and l aPgJ^  ^ Paddies  hung  fow^ri  KUTing  Provides  aq  imprest iXen^T  mCa  d«nitarifa  who  ^re  seated  in 

claims  that  the  last  round  of  oil  over  the  world,  and  reque®  « the  toWn  water  tank  d Central  among  the  feXf^L  ^ of  carefiiJ  ^erarchy., 

licences  in  the  Atlantic  Frontier  by-  to  write  the  scores  far  jjs,  bofore  wjre  dry  a!-  was  the  m ^ *"onksmd  senior 

passed  European  environmental  into  a flood.  ■ ^ modesty  f?r?u  ‘ *.P  h.arvested,  flattened  padTy  who^  ^ ,te  iackets  with  curious 

directives.  He  did  some  oMhem  'val  best.  The  for  their  rough  rice  stalks  had  more  y™  h^rbans  tied  in  flowery  bows 

Next  month's  High  Court  fight  on  Born  Killers,  Dead  f j sv‘itli  young  fom, r 10  t°?*Fn  was  contestant  ruefully  studvintr  hie  « l °n  «-be  stde‘  1116  remainder  of  the 

that  last  issue  is  believed  to  be  the  The  Last^ Temptation OI ^ and  w0men  SSfe  ^ feet,  was  a aud,e"“  «luatted  to  the  dust  in  a 

first  time  that  government  and  in-  dit  Queen  - but  jits^  with ^ir  faces  echoes  of  rou«h  ^ aronqd  the  contest, 

dustry  have  worked  together  so  had  begun  to  tax  htsije^1  ^lr' of  sandal  wood  like  k*?1®*®'  ^ ~ toe  caplS  during  therecrinn'Q  A ^ut  toe  wrestling  was  not  the  only 

pubticly  and  powerfully  in  the  Two  years  ago.  women  wo?e  th.  era,  whenTie  centre  ofattention.  When  the  contest 

courts  against  a charity.  ma  he  was  advned ^ Jnks  characteri  b bf^bt  reds  terrorised  mpeh  of  India  and  centra!  ?e  crf?wd  swel,ed  towards 

U also  signals  that  the  industry  is  mediate  kidney  transplan^tf)|  ^ of  this  ar?a.  Burma  - in  the  coS  wE*  S ^-Up  °f  ^ stands  Maturing  an 

using  all  its  influence  with  friends  in  friends  remambewldcrrf  of  ShJttaung  temple  amon^f  S ^nge  of  gambling.  This  is 

srx.‘t:-D='s  jss23S5S»  , 

s sm&ssfe:  "S'.o£5»"s  isssaar-— 1 

Tlie  stakes  are  huge  for  Green-  aration.  His  music  made  _^.e  Buddha  battle.  ’ strained  The  other,  unoffldal  contest  was 


lvw°l  a«  

...  ii  i dily  I tinned  [5  t 
"m2,  fthe  Vu,,nlV  courthouse. 

- tin?  [ Jtt  ' S,1?-Ilwl  a ‘toclaraiion 
, ' ; .,wl  towd.  and  received 
i pj. 11,11  dnvcrs  permit.  — Tibor 
Pollennan,  SchraUbaek.  Germany 

' IVSi fake  I 

I mt  wnlten  lest,  there  is  n person 
wlin  reads  out  the  right  answers  in! 
loud  voice.  Wlien  you  takethe  - 
ving  test,  the  person  in  charg  - n ks 

Th^  lere'i  0f  C0l,rse-"  vou  sav 
TTien  he  takes  the  test  slip,  stamps  a 

seal,  signs  it  and  off  you  go.  —Jostl 

Ule  ch0nces  of  the 

Vlr  Year-2000  computer-date 
problem  causing  worldwide 
economic  meltdown? 

THE  Ranees  of  a worldwide  eco- 
/ nonuc  meltdown  as  a result  of 
die  year-2000  problem  (Y2K)  are  j 
™ ren.uly  high.  Analysis  ofco™  ' 
puter-industry  publications  would  / 

mjhcateuiaimbaa^bie”  y 

The  industry  wants  to  sell  hardware  Q 

S?.  S0*J8re-  ft  ,is  not  interested  in  tt 
s?  tong  YJE  repair  while  Its  factories  d 

1 f\Coi^nay,  there  are  £ 
many  who  have  not  yet  become  I hi 


A Country  Diary 


he  A W-i11  h.a™,cn  l,»  January 

si-  1 tents  will  hi'  1 181  ,,,any  const il- 
er  toippdygrin  whifo  |IMlkin.r 

ml  I ^fattrtnenis,  swujfon  by 

■ ^iiSn,'b?lantl,,1l  ndf|i‘to„a|  income,  n- 

’■  sul!(,n^  fm'"  •to*  artificial  scan*  tla-v 

’ nf'S'1  r All  vculnis 

f JHiLkagisI  sufiwiiiv  are  of, i-rint? 

- Hulu linns.  As  for  old  fif 

house  programmed  svstt-ms  VK. 
pjiuiiiig  | ho  (hit(>  field  in,, n six  to 

iirn 1 f i^J,S  IS  il  si,nljI,‘  l;«sk.  S. -vera I 
(,  \ llav<‘  n*an.Tgwl  ih<>  c-x|«ui- 

j fields  in  |, vii, r- 

1 rtflaiiunary  countries,  ii  j,,],  ^ 

^ l!l<‘  fla,<'  Brlds.  |f  ||1(. 

I ninor  ?llleS  1,1  an  11,1,1  in  2t'Wi.  o,,,,.  [ 
r • ’ IJ,'°«raius  will  not  )„.  ii„. 

^l'.Argtmnm,,S  haSU'  Hun,,,s 

1 Any  answers?  j 

\A/SfT  ,s  toe  derivation  of  I 
V v the  expression  "niuv  , 

rUn«o,y  sported  that  we 
n ,98  per  cont  “ronr 
genetic  makeup”  with  pygmy 

chimpanzees.  What  proportion 
SSH™*  ,nakeuP  do  I share 
rac^  ? S'*  rF  °f  the  buman  I 

14/Sl'it,the''ha8hkey,,™« 

I VV  telephone  so  called?  — 
refer  Loosemore,  Wakefield  I 

^^SfhouldbBe'mai,adto 
WMk^guardian.co.uk.  faxedlo 

01  -242-0985,  or  posted 

to  The  Guardian  Weekly,  75  Farrina- 
Road,  London  EC1M  3HO.  ^ 

Tne  Notes  & Queries  websfte  is  at 
httpv/nq.guardlan.co.uk/ 


Phil  Gates 
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first  time  that  government  and  in- 
dustry have  worked  together  so 
publicly  and  powerfully  in  the 
courts  against  a charity. 

It  also  signals  that  the  industry  is 
using  all  its  influence  with  friends  in 


using  all  its  miiuence  witn  menus  in  irienqs  renmm 
government  before  December’s  this  was  not  done  at  tne 

Kyoto  climate  summit  that  will  Nusrat  is  no  nio 
attempt  to  set  new  targets  to  combat  familiar  On  heaven  « 

global  warming.  fallen  sileht  But  thefC 

Tlie  stakes  are  huge  for  Green-  aration.  His  music  ana 
peace,  which  will  commit  up  to  50  live  for  ever  and  occaj 
per  cent  of  its  UK  financial  and  our  hearts  with  a singa 
human  resources  to  challenging  the  He  leaves  a wife  an 

Industry  in  the  north  Atlantic  over  - — : — r— ' — ^ 

the  next  few  years.  Tatiq  Alii 

Certainly;  laat  Sunday’s  events  ' a • 

have  done  ' nothing  to  weaken  Us  Nusrat  Fateh  Ali  Knan, 
resolve.  "Efforts  to  stop  the  expan-,  born  July,' 12, 1943: 
sioti  of  oil  wlll  cdntinue,"  It  declares.  16, 1997 


’ M/BABDALB,  We  didn’t  no- 

ww  ace  the  threat  of  rain  until 

we  saw  puffa  of  poJ|ejl  drifting 
1 the  flower  heads  of 

cocksfoot  grass,  as  the  first  rain- 
drops  struck  them.  Too  late,  we 
realised  that  the  thundery  cloud 
hanging  over  Wolslnghain  Park 
Moorwaa  moving  deceptively 
fast.  The  sun  disappeared  and  a 
curtain  of  rain  swept  across  the 
meadow  as  we  raced  for  the  » 
of  the  hedgerow  trees. 

The  thin  canopy  of  the  old  ashes 

made  a leaky  umbrella,  so  we 

were  forced  to  scramble  up  the  ' 

slippery  bank,  through  cam-  s 

piona  and  meadowsweet  and 

huddle  close  to  tlie  trunks 
funder  rolled  around  (he  hills. 
Witliln  minutes  the  footpath 
below  had  beconie  a stream.  A 
email  lurry  refugee  from  the 
downpour  - probably  a bank 

andinft>  a hole,  under  the  tree . ; 


™ats.  We  resigned  ourselves  to  a 
JSSS?8  rivutots  of  water 
frickled  domi  the  ash  trunk  and 
fet  droplets  falling  from 

apl,aahtd  on  our  shoul- 
fl  a,an  of  a breah  the 
clouds.  In  the  field  behind,  a hay 
crop  had  already  been  cut  and  V 
ten  in  a fweeplug  pattern  of  I 

^*e8ti,,at  h«d  been  ahnoHt 

hiuYu  Ptaiefl  of elder  blossom, 

dZf  1 “ndT  ^ of 

water  droplets,  emitted  a drowsv 

scent  in  the  humid  ali*.  Fkwm^ 

“Sr ln  0,0  bt,shea 

,iear  soft  fluting  of 
bullfinches  above  the  patterof 
rein  on-leavea. 

■J2S  Ul0«  «s*s  « patch  of 

brightness  above,  the  min 

eased,  and  the  flood  on  the  foot.  ' 

path  slowed  to  a trickle.  The  . - 
summer  storm  finished  as  sud-  * 
"j  begun.  Aa  we  ■ , - 1 

dow»  *e  muddy  bank 

hounft^H6**  *Jair  °^buUflhches  . 
funded  away,  and  swallows 

appeared,  hawking  for-insecta 
over  the  uncut  meadow. 
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Oasis  break  the  drought 


POP 

Caroline  Sullivan 


/V  IOEL  GALLAGHER  is  often 
/ \/  HB“*  10  Ms  own  greatest 
I V admirer,  but  for  once  the 
Oasis  songwriter  was  being  modest 
when  he  described  the  forthcoming 
third  album  as  "more  pub-rock  bol- 
locks". Pub-rock  perhaps,  in  so  far 
as  Oasis  have  maintained  their  tra- 
ditional guitar/bass/dr utna  trajec- 
tory. Bollocks?  Decidedly  not, 
unless  you  believe  that  guitar  and 
voice  Inadequately  express  the 
heart  and  soul. 

Be  Here  Now  hones  to  perfection 
everything  now  recognised  as  Oasis 
trademarks:  the  idiotically  catchy 
hooklines,  often  brazenly  drawing 
on  the  Beatles;  Liam  Gallagher's 
raw  vocals,  a reminder  of  what  rock 

Software 

symphony 

Dan  GJafster  reports 
on  claims  that  Mozart  has 
been  reborn ...  in  a box 

SALIERI  would  he  seething 
with  jealousy.  The  composer 
who,  according  to  playwright 
Peter  Shaffer's  Amadeus,  spent 
his  working  life  trying  to  emulate 
Mozart,  has  been  beaten  to  it  by 
a computer. 

A computer  program  devel- 
oped by  Santa  Cruz  university 
has  already  received  the  first 
performance  of  one  of  its  com- 
positions, it  emerged  last  week. 
Mozart’s  42nd  symphony  was 
performed  in  April.  Mozart  only 
wrote  41  symphonies. 

The  computer  program, 
dubbed  Experiments  in  Musical 
Intelligence,  is  nothing  if  not 
prolific.  In  three  months  it  has 
produced  5,000  works,  includ- 
ing 1,500  symphonies  and 
2,000  piano  sonatas. 

The  program's  creator,  David 
Cope,  told  the  magazine  New 
Scientist:  “There's  no  expert  in 
the  world  who  could  say  for  cer- 
tain that  IPs  not  Mozart.” 

The  program  works  by  identi- 
fying a musical  pattern  that  is  in- 
terpreted as  the  composer's 
signature.  Examples  of  music 
are  sifted  for  tell-tale  sequences 
that  are  repeated  In  different 
pieces.  These  signature  phrases 
are  then  inserted  into  a compo- 
sition at  the  point  where  the  real 
composer  would  have  used  them. 

EMI  has  not  been  content 
merely  to  imitate  Mozart  New 
works  by  by  Beethoven,  Bach, 
Brahms,  Chopin  and  Rachmani- 
nov have  also  been  churned  out 
Critics  argue  that  the  computer 
cannot  capture  the  essence  of  a 
composer’s  spirit  Cognitive  sci- 
entist Douglas  Hofstadter  said: 
"EMI  has  no  model  whatsoever 
of  life  experiences,  has  no  sense 
of  itself,  has  no  sense  of  Chopin, 
lias  never  heard  a note  of  music, 
Iihs  no  trace  in  It  of  where  I think 
music  comes  from.  I’m  compar- 
ing that  with  an  entire  human 
soul,  one  forged  by  the  struggles 

and  travails  of  life,  and  all  the 
experiences  that  create  emotion: 
turmoil,  excitement,  hope,  . 
despair,:  resignation,  everything 
you  want  to  think  of  that  goes 
into  building  a character.” 


is  supposed  to  be  about;  the  clumsy 
lyrics  that  for  all  their  faults  still  bur- 
row into  tlie  subconscious.  When 
250,000  sang  along  to  Wonderwall 
at  their  concert  at  Knebworth,  how 
many  were  worried  that  the  words 
don't  mean  anything?  Noel  Gal- 
lagher may  not  be  up  to  Lennonist 
wordplay,  but  his  memorable  catch- 
phrases  — what  is  a champagne 
supernova,  anyway? — are  the  mark 
of  a truly  populist  songwriter. 

If  Definitely  Maybe  was  the  group 
at  their  yob-rockin'est  and  (What's 
The  Story)  Morning  Glory?  re- 
vealed a softer  side,  Be  Here  Now  is 
the  confident  amalgamation  of  the 
two.  Now  at  home  with  the  idea  of 
strings,  horns  and  big  juicy  Wonder- 
wall-style  arrangements,  Oasis  are  a 
band  fulfilling  their  early  promise. 

Be  Here  Now  captures  Oasis  as  a 
united  front  at  the  peak  of  their  pow- 


ers. They'd  have  to  be  to  carry  off  a 
record  as  big  as  this.  Be  Here  Now  is 
monolitliic,  with  hardly  a track  com- 
ing in  at  under  six  minutes  and  All 
Around  The  World,  whose  exuberant 
chorus,  “It's  gonna  be  OK",  is  curi- 
ously moving,  clocking  in  at  nine.  It's 
also  monolithic  in  feel,  tlie  guitars 
screaming  up  front,  bass  and  drums 
laying  down  a stomping  foundation, 
Liam  in  full  mad-for-it  mode. 

The  album  starts  with  tlie  single 
D'You  Know  What  I Mean?,  which 
opens  with  the  sound  of  bomber  jets 
streaking  past.  It's  pleasant  to  imag- 
ine Noel  intending  them  as  a 
metaphor  for  the  band  conquering 
the  few  bits  of  the  globe  they’ve 
missed.  It's  more  likely  he  just  fan- 
cied the  sound,  as  he  fancied  the 
trumpets,  violins  and  whatever  on 
other  songs. 

He’s  not  one  for  cryptic  messages 


— if  Liam  ever  faked  his  own  death, 
it's  unlikely  Noel  would  litter  songs 
with  Sgt  Peppcr-esque  -clues".  You 
don't  have  to  dig  loo  deeply  to  work 
out  that  Be  Here  Now  is  mostly 
about  how  the  bund's  lives  have 
changed  since  becoming  the 
biggest  thing  in  Spice  Girldom.  My 
Big  Mouth,  the  industrial  strength 
rocker  following  D’You  Know,  is 
Noel  reflecting  on  the  trouble 
caused  by  his  habit  of  mouthing  off 
about  drugs,  etc. 

Be  Here  Now  validates  most  if 
not  all  of  the  Gallaghers'  boasts  about 
their  greatness.  It's  notan  especially 
original  work,  but  it  proves  that  old 
sounds  can  yield  new  meanings  if 
pasted  together  cunningly  enough. 

It  also  shows  Liam  to  be  this 
country's  best  rock  vocalist,  gifted 
with  Lennon's  arrogance  and  Van 
Morrison's  soulfulness.  Far  from 
being  the  “footnote"  predicted  a 
year  ago  by  the  Dally  Telegraph, 
Oasis  are  writing  the  history  of 
1990s  pop  to  suit  themselves. 
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All  revved  up  . . . Sandra  Bullock  reaches  terminal  velocity  In  Speed  2 


Way  off  the  pace 


CINEMA 

Derek  Malcolm 

fTS  been  a hard  summer  for  film 
critics,  desperately  dreaming  up 
adjectives  to  describe  the  expen- 
sive silly  season  products  and  then, 
despite  our  beat  efforts  at  gentle 
denigration,  finding  those  products 
taking  vast  box-office  returns.  Are 
we  the  real  dinosaurs  of  The  Lost 
World  of  intelligent  film-making? 
Come  August,  it  sure  seems  so. 

Some  products  haven’t  gathered 
a fortune.  One  of  them  is  Jan  De 
Bonfs  Speed  2:  Cruise  Control, 
which  substitutes  a runaway  liner 
for  an  out-of-control  bus,  Jason 
Patric  for  Keanu  Reeves’s  LAPD 
hero  and  Willem  Dafoe  for  Dennis 
Hopper’s  villain.  Sandra  Bullock  is 
still  there,  but  I bet  she  now  wishes 
she  wasn’t.  • i 

Bullock  is  invited  on  a Caribbean  i 
cruise  by  her  new  boyfriend  Patric,' 
who  hopes  to  propose.  It  all  goes 
swimmingly  at  first,  though  the  en- 
forced jollify  made  me  glad  when 
Dafoe  appears;  mad  as  a hatter  and1 
intent  on  ruining  everybody's  fun. 
He  was  an  expert  for  the  cruise  line 


but  got  copper  poisoning  and  was 
sacked.  Now  he  fixes  leeches  on  his 
chest  In  the  hope  that  theyll  suck  it 
out  of  him.  He  fixes  explosives  up 
all  over  the  place  and  incapacitates 
the  liner's  steering  so  that  it  will  run 
straight  into  an  oil  tanker. 

Stunt  follows  stunt,  and  they  are 
what  people  call  state-of-the-art, 
though  art  has  nothing  to  do  with  it 
in  this  baleful  case:  75  stunt  persons 
are  listed  on  the  credits,  but  only 
two  writers.  If  it  had  been  the  other 
way  around,  we’d  have  had  a more 
satisfactory  movie. 

Speed  2 has  no  real  logic,  charac- 
ters or  dramatic  tension:  Cm  sure 
Mr  De  Bont  is  a good  action  direc- 
tor, but  will  someone  find  him  a 
script  before  Speed  3 hits  us  slap  In 
the  navel?  Please. 

Satyajit  Ray,  the  great  Indian  di- 
rector, once  took  me  into  his  bed- 
room, pulled  a large  trunk  out  from 
under  his  bed  and  opened  it  to  show 
me  the  dozens  of  trophies  he’d  won. 

His  fame  was  welt-deserved.  But 
even  now,  the  Indian  cinema  is  still 
characterised  in  the  West  as  either 
the  classical  Ray  or  Bollywood  ab- 
surdity. It’s  like  saying  American 
cinema  is  either  Scorsese  or  trash. 1 


In  fact,  tlie  half-century  uf  indepen- 
dence has  produced  a large  assem- 
blage of  talent. 

Even  so,  Rilwik  Ghatak,  whose 
1960  masterpiece  The  Cloud- 
Capped  Star  has  now  been  re- 
vived, was  perhaps  the  only  director 
to  compare  with  Ray.  He  did  not, 
however,  have  a trunk  of  trophies 
under  his  bed,  though  you  might 
well  have  found  a half-drunk  bottle 
of  whisky  there. 

Ghatak’s  career  straddled  Inde- 
pendence and  partition,  and  the  lat- 
ter, which  he  hated  since  his  roots 
were  in  that  part  of  Bengal  which 
then  became  foreign  territory,  led 
him  both  to  films  and  to  alcohol.  He 
died  aged  51  after  completing  eight 
features,  a miracle  considering  his 
addiction  and  the  public's  incompre- 
hensible lack  of  appreciation. 

The  Cloud-Capped  Star  is  tlie 
story  of  a middle-class  refugee  fam- 
ily. victims  of  partition,  struggling 
for'Burvival  in  the  outskirts  of  late 
fifties  Calcutta.  Nita  (Supriya 
Choudhury)  is  the  breadwinner  and 
the  central  character.  The  odyssey! 
of  her  small  life  is  the  subject  of  a, 
film  Which  is  quietly  realist  but  fiery 
and  emotional.  • 1 

Ghatak's  cinema  was  touch  an-; 
grier  than  Ray’s  but  equally  sensitive. 
It’s-  Ibsen  rather  than  Chekhov,  as; 
befits  the  Marxist  humanist  he  was.  : 


Retribution  , 

guaranteed  EmpQFOr  S 

TELEVISION  new  clothes 

Nancy  Banks-Smlth 

COSTAS  and  Candy  joined  t0  S60  9r6at  vlsUal  art, 

exclusive  London  health  clubT  I S0  ^aV0n  * ^0  festival's  Curators 

which  brisklv  iuatiflwl  its  L.  • I An  JL  _f V a - 


which  briskly  justified  its  name  by 
excluding  them.  The  reason  is  b 
perfectly  clear.  It  might  perhaps  be 
something  to  do  with  Costas's  latest 
business  venture,  the  National  Cw 
dom  Hotline.  Costas’s  condoms 
come  in  a wide  range  of  flavours' 
lager  and  lime  and  curry  (“which 
isn’t  going  down  very  well").  There 
Is  even  one  which  glows  in  the  dart. 
He  has  three  other  businesses. 
Really,  I hardly  like  to  ask. 

Instead  of  welcoming  this  woo 
derful  excuse  for  avoiding  exercise. 
Costas  and  Candy  brooded.  Candy 
was  particularly  broody  (“Candy'i 
extremely  big  on  revenge").  So  they 
called  in  three  unlikely  lads  (Tsup 


cottoned  on,  asks  Adrian  Searle 


^MHE  Edinburgh  Festival  is,  es- 
a senlialiy.  a festival  of  live  art, 

I a of  performances  of  one  sort 
or  another.  This  truly  international 
jamboree  has  declined,  once  again, 
to  lake  contemporary  art  seriously,’ 
even  though  its  different  forms 
have  more  to  say  to  (,ne  another 
than  ever,  and  even  though  this  is  a 
time  when  artists  happily  cross  over 
m«u  one  medium  to  another,  un- 
ci warned  by  the  definition  of  tradi- 
tional categories.  The  visual  arts  — 
from  painting  and  sculpting  to  video 
and  film  work,  performance  and  in- 
sudlaibn  — are  no  longer  marginal 


w 


pose  we  re  like  the  A-TeanT)  to  get;  ^ulmlies  in  relation  to  their  bums- 
their  own  back  on  the  club.  The  fun-seals.  theatrical,  musical  and 
Team  pul  what  passed  for  theii  comedy  cousins.  The  fact  is,  away 

heads  together  and  came  up  with 2 from  the  festival,  more  and  more 

corker.  people  like  contemporary  art.  while 

Dawn  t “Twenty-two  stone  rot  kwr  and  fewer  go  to  the  theatre, 

poly  artiste”!  was  sent  to  the  dub  i»  : Those  hungry  to  see  the  latest 
cause  a big  splash  ("Make  sun  yu  and  liveliest  international  art  will  be 
get  kicked  <>ui  in  complete  aiiduttr,-  ( disappointed.  Living  ai  l (as  opposed 
style").  Cusias  anil  Candy  got  Ihrir  | 111  live  art)  is  the  ghost  at  the  Ltlin- 
nmney  s Wurth  though  wv  wcrcni  banquet,  put  w much  a 

told  flow  much  it  coslCoM.iv  hinge  as  a few  unplucked  uusirii- 
Cnstas  and  Candy  wen  the  fir  ■ "tit*  away  from  being  invisible, 
lieu  pie  we  saw  in  V for  Yengcanu  Bul  there’s  always  the  portraiture 
(Inside  Story.  titiCI).  At  the  tin.-  fl‘ that  most  "Scottish"  of  painters 
you  thought  you’d  hit  rock-boltc*  (as  the  exJiibition  catalogue  has  it), 
early,  but  tlie  lime  would  con/  Thomas  Raeburn,  at  the  Scottish  i 
when  you’d  remember  them  wit  ^tjonai  Portrait  Gallery,  and  tlie  | 
tenderness. 


"■■m  juum  ...v...  — uaiwy,  ano  me 

tenderness.  ; arrangements  and  swags,  the 

I was  rather  lartial  to  Kern;  I -'^renam  Ivory  pop-up  book  exhibi- 
("Retrilnitinn  guaranteed"),  an  oK  j llulJ  devoted  to  John  Singer  SargenL 
fnsliinncd  Last  End  villain,  sfc-  I.5™  tody  Aguew  at  the  National 
clearly  left  his  native  Glasgow  injVM* my  of  Scotland.  Both  these 
something  of  a hurry,  carrying oij;  aw*  are  all  very  well  in  Lheir  way 
his  accent.  Oblivious  to  ifc  u^,!  Sargent’s  is  unpleasantly 
whirligig  of  time  and  the  inventk:  up  with  costume-drama  clut- 

of  tin-  wiied.  Kenny  is  still  making  3en*5.  toe  dead  hand  of  gallery 

primitive  living  whacking  things  , cl0r  T^toy  Clifford  at  work 
with  baseball  bnls.  He  reniiiw«  • with  his  ghastly  ideas  in 
you  of  a rhino's  bead  on  a ^ Y decoration.  With  Clifford  in 

Dangerous  once.  . , — — — 

He  Inid  out  his  stall.  "Tlie  kind f-  , 
tilings  I get  asked  to  do.  they  ru:  Wit /nm 

the  range  from  Superglue  ' ' UlVOrS 

one’s  door  up,  put  dog  sWt  throut  /nJ.  . ^ 
their  letterbox,  blow  up  the  & \ ” lUUCQ  CtclSOS 
with  the  wife  and  kids  in  It  [t»-  | ^ 

mused  Kenny,  “a  weird  P®** 

There’s  always  going  to  be 
that  are  not  happy.”  H»  busnx* 

i ..a  martf.  W 


Edinburgh,  and  Julian  Spald-  St 
mg  lording  it  over  Glasgow.  jW 
Scotland  has  the  pick  of  the  fffl 
deftest  gallery  directors  in  J 
Europe. 

Gabrielle  Keiller.  golf  :m  ■■ 
champion,  wartime  am-  MB 
bu  lance  driver,  widowed  W 
heiress  oi  marmalade  . 4?  ' / 
magnate  Alexander  .3 f 1 ‘ 
KeiJler  (distinguished  • 

archaeologist,  saviour  J? 
of  the  stone  circles  of  gf 
Avebury  and  collector  . * > ' 
of  books  on  witchcraft  f.  I ' 
to  boot)  was,  most  sig-  £-  , 

nificantly.  a collector  |f 
of  Surrealist  and  If 
Dadaist  an.  Keiller's  !* 
collection  lias  been  do-  (It 
nated  to  the  Scottish  ■$; 
National  Gallery  of  m 1 
Modern  Art.  which  al-  ft 
ready  holds  ilk-  Roland  W 
Penrose  collection,  and  -jL 
the  gallery  now  has  a % 
unique.  in-d<-pth  cullc-ctum. 

Keiller’s  collection  is  as 
wonderful  as  it  is  unlikely,  in- 
eluding  three  great  Magrittes, 
a fabulous  Francis  Picabia  and  a ter- 
rific collection  of  books,  some  of 
which  are  extremely  pornographic. 
We  only  get  to  see  glimpses  (a  mur- 
derous Masson  orgy,  some  marble- 
!sed  end-papers).  Keiller  also 
collected  Francis  Bacon.  Bruce 
Maclean.  Ian  Hamilton  Finlay  and 
for  too  many  works  by  Eduardo 
Paolozzi.  In  my  view,  Paolozzi  is  an 
oyer-blown  lightweight,  and  most  of 
na  sculptures  are  rotten.  He  is  to 
have  a centre  devoted  to  his  oeuvre, 
installed  in  a new  extension  over  the 
road  from  the  museum,  which  at 
least  means  we  will  have  the  choice 


whether  lo  go  and  look  at  the  filings 
or  not. 

Keiller's  eye  for  the  modem  was 
nothing  to  her  acumen  in  purchas- 
ing Surrealism  and  Dada  (and.  with 
a further  surreal  twist,  ceramic  and 
silver  cows).  The  museum  first 
showed  Keiller's  collection  in  1988, 
and  could,  this  time,  have  mounted* 
a foil-blown  Surrealist  and  Dada 
show  from  its  holdings.  Instead,  we 
get  a selection  from  her  collection, 
and  a catalogue  devoted  as  much  to 
the  collector  as  to  what  she  bought. 

There's  a fairly  pointless  archive 
show  of  Gerhard  Richter’s  multiples 
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La  Representation  (1037), 
one  of  three  Magrittes  in  the 
Gabrielle  Keillor  collection 

artists  who  use  computers,  doesn't 
1 ' - know  when  to  stop,  and  is  overly 

;\:'u MijfWi  seduced  by  his  hi-tech  medium 

and  its  clever-clever  possibilities. 
S ' « But  you  can  pick  up  a Colvin 
V Vn  mouse-mat  and  n name-tag  badge 
'|B  _ ' Wt  here,  if  you  like  that  kind  of  thing. 
;:S'. 'S  Inverlielh  House,  in  the  mid- 
i tBr  die  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  has 
Jm H ^ -W  mounted  the  only  significant 
1'  ft  contemporary  art  show  of  the 
ft  A ft|  festival.  Selected  by  American 
■ li  curator  David  Moos,  Theories 

Of  The  ffrcorativi-  — Ab- 
strnction  Anri  Omameiit  In 
*-Aw'  Contemporary  Painting  may 
Am  have  a pnndeniiis  title  but 
W ihe  quiet,  day-lit  moms  linve 
lieen  impeccably  installed 
' £;  wi*h  w«>rks  by  paint n-s  from 

1 1 B Brazil . Argentina  anil  Spain 
| w Phillip  laafle's  stencilled 
! M silk-scix^eiied  images  of  I 
I fi  ferns,  steins  and  leaves,  reg- 
/ S isten-d.  inisivgiMered.  en-  | 
■ I ft  siul  reversed  on  tin-  , 

I -Jf f canvas  an*  the  high  |mini. 
j (X  Much  of  tin-  n>s1  deals  with 
> ' jft  lininiiug  ,i<  rhetoric  — Ingn 

Nlelkir's  imided.  slniigiu 
IroiiHlk'-iulie  swipe-  mi  raw. 
ii  list  retell  i'll  Lesley 

lavers  nl  (xiim.  B.-atriz  Milli:i.'i  — . 
Ivr  Mmiiwan  iiimiii>'IU' 
^ *n id  Ixu  I sixii.-.  wall 
papi-r  dohigii^ 

David  keed  inic-ri  iipis  film  siilK 
tjarkol  Gallery,  all  enur-  of  Jimmy  Stewart  and  Kim  Novak  in 
ilor  Anthony  d Of  fay's  Hitchcock’s  \’eriigo  with  writhing. 

inklings,  and  the  Pori-  meaning!.-*  and 

y is  showing  (.alum  coiimscles.  lesi-carti  colour  hare 
'in  tunk  his  lamily  on  and  cool,  painted  blips.  Iln1  painting 
Lionel  del  Mar  on  the  becomes  a frieze,  going  right  round 
a while  ago.  and  photo-  die  room.  Reed’s  work  makes  you 
- sprawling,  seething  think  about  how  we  daydream  in 
athers  on  the  beach  of  the  movies  and  in  art  galleries, 
d fishing  village.  Tlie  about  how  our  attention  wanders 
been  digitally  mam-  and  comes  back  again,  has  lapses 
an  extruded  glob  of  and  concentrated  spells,  ornamen- 
^ burned  Northern  Eu-  tal  thoughts  and  decorative  mo- 
n smears  its  way,  ments.  At  least  you  feel  alive,  and, 
lyle, ^through  the  com-  here  and  there,  there's  even  some- 
■s.  Lolvin,  like  many  one  smiling. 


at  the  Fruit  market  Gallery,  all  cour- 
tesy of  dealer  Anthony  d’Offay's 
back-room  holdings,  and  the  Pori- 
loliu  Gallery  is  showing  Lalum 
Colvin.  Colvin  tunk  his  lamily  on 
their  huls  lo  L!o ret  del  Mar  on  the 
Costa  Brava  a while  ago,  and  photo- 
graphed the  sprawling,  seething 
piles  of  sun  bathers  on  the  beach  of 
this  despoiled  fishing  village.  Tlie 
photos  have  been  digitally  mani- 
pulated, and  an  extruded  glob  of 
sun-oiled  and  burned  Northern  Eu- 
ropean flesh  smears  its  way. 
Terminator-style,  through  the  com- 
puter collages.  Colvin,  like  many  i 


CIRCUS 

l^HQaj'dnor 


he  said  with  some  regrrt  . ■ — ■ — 

mostly  word  of  mouth.  “I  ^ 

like  it  to  be  a bit  more  direct  ^ ^Perfect  10  for  Acrobat, 

cause  if  a man’s  gonna,  performing  . 

four  grand,  by  the  tiriie i It  Assembly  ^’Pburgh 

me  and  everybody's  had  i dri»  ^ oms  who  defy  grav: 

might  end  up  with  two  ande  ^ J8lew,ft  a show 

But  then  again,  if  it's  m-focul^  0^  to  8,1  ***** 

I’ll  do  it  for  50  quid.”  Wh^Jg  “8  such  as  . 

do  get  hit  with  baseball  b* 

result  is  not  so  funny.  ^ ^ tuts  may  ftl8ch*a  hair- 

Elizabeth  Litchfield,  btnriled  bSS^^S11 \l°°^  Uke 

art  Peters,  brought  to  focro  |s  nothtorr  chflcks*  but 

bludgeon  him  hdlf  ^ Enable  fiboutTh80^  u-  com' 

four  days  ht  crawled  skilled ^cro^?!te  hn,gh,y  ■ 

house,  drifting  In  aBf  ^L1  with  ninn^0  trough 

sciousnesa,  while  the)Wsw^j  fnakc  agorooBt^?  f3  erePf ant^ 

chattered  anxiously A j'  lug  by^e  f00t>Xf^e  'li.le  han2‘ . 
worried  what's  A Wo  do  not  ad  trapeze'  1 

something  t've  donei^.^^j  Out ihone  stunts  fe.thatyou 
braindamaged.  Tta  WglS ! > . 


A Measure  too  measured 


Sorry  love,  this  is.  the  gents  . , . 
Acrobat  in  flagrante  delicto  , 


£me  lebki 

gets  out  ofjl-ShM^  Sdy,PaarH^uae of 
revengeful  womartl,'J  P'^JcS  tejdomasofht!«^J5!“,® 


lov  - 8!^  becomes  a metaphor  for  living  , 

im  n e hanfi’ ' ,fe  to  1,16  very  edl^  ““ every  , 
?m  a trapeze.  . Bense,  ,.  f,  ” , y 

fthompyOUtry  '?na  We  on  which  a tele-  : 
Parade  of  bare  buttnpk®  viyon  aet  constantly  flickers  and  . 
0,1  In  frocks  Hnrf  , 1 • a drummer  and  an  electric 

^ mjretwfn  ' fiulterist  pump  up  the  volumo,  :. 

* and  thf^n  °ni  ? 8 three  minute  culture  rules  as 
i sly  us^  nf  ‘ £?rte  **«*«&  raises  the  , 

i.  ttateallkaaaaaonedpotoli  ... 


revenge  or  ‘art 
wasifwotoan.'  •• 


■ 1 


w'5e.0f  sexual  mehareto^  - L. a 8bQWtaat  is so  hot  that.  . 

daring  "n  luccMs.  ^ exc^8  that^reed8 


THEATRE 

Michael  Bllllngton 

/H  THEORY,  it  sounds  marvel- 
lous: getting  a brilliant  young 
French  director  to  stage  Shake- 
speare’s most  complex  play  with 
British  actors.  In  reality,  Stephane 
Braunschweig’s  Measure  For  Mea- 
sure — a Nottingham  Playhouse 
production  which  occupies  Edin- 
burgh's Royal  Lyceum  for.  the  bulk 
of  the  festival, -r-  is  less  striking 
piece  of  cross-fertilisation  than  cu- 
rate’s egg  exciting  visuals  and 
bright  ideas  mixed  with  a dictation- 
speed  delivery!thatidrags  the  play 
out  to  three-and:n-haif  hours  and 
works  against  the  actors'  natural 
rhythm.:: 

Braunschweig  certainly . tliinks. 
big.  His  sot,  which  he  designed  :hirt- 
“elf.’1  is.  &:  vast,  revolving  cylinder - 
yvhioli  opens  up  to  reveal  .echoing 
chambers'  or  precipitous  staircases, 
tip  which i characters  :are  forced  to. 
PPlt.  no  more  actor-friendly  than  the 
hteep  slopes  which  imarkod  out.  his. 
3994  Winter’s.  Tale  but,operaticfllly 
Impressive. .r.. i ;i  „•  ,• , ;. 

: Tlie  director  has  also,  clearly:  re- ' 
Volved  in  his  own  mind  tlie  ideas 
about  justice;  mercy,  power,  and  gov- 
ernment that  lie  at  the  heart  of  this 
tricky  mastetpiece.  What  one  no- 


tices is  how  the  characters  are  set  a 
series  of  moral  tests  which  they 
either  pass  or  fail. 

In  a richly  uneasy  opening  we  see 
the  tremulous,  modern-suited  An- 
gelo being  handed,  quite- literally, 
the  sword  and  scales  of  justice  by 
tlie.  teasingly  peremptory  ■ Duke. 
And  when  the  Duke  later  withholds 
the  crucial  information  that  Isa- 
bella s brother,  Claudio,  lias  not,  in 
fact,  been  executed;  it  seems  less  a 
piece  of  mental  sadism  than  part  of 
the  prolonged  ethics  exam  which  all 
tlie  characters  face.  . 

' Behind  Braunschweig's  produc- 
tion also  lies  the  idea  that  mankind's 
aspirations  lo  purify  are  constantly 
at  war  with  his  animal  impulses. 

; Thus  we  see  Angelo,  in  b moment  ! 
of  Milfyesquc  fantasy,  decked  out  in . 
black  angelic  wings  shortly  before 
his  attempted  seduction  of  Isabella. 
And  the  errant  Claudio  is  dellbcr- 
ately  made  .up  to  resemble  file  fig- 
ure of  tlie  banished  Adam  from  - the - 
Masaccio  painting  that  adorns  An- 
gelo’s office.  ■ ;•  . ; i:  ; 

But,  -while  tflo  • production  is 1 
clearly  the  .work  of  an  interesting 
philosophic- mind  j it  lacks  - the  cine- 
matic fluency  -we  exjiect-ln  moderri 
Shakespeare^  Rather  than  melt  Into 
each  b tiler,  scenek  are  divided  up  by. 
the  bnwardu  march  > bf.  tfaeC*  revolve.1. 1 
Atid  the1  text,  instead  -of  being"  deliw  l 


ered  with  the  witty  playfulness  that 
bespeaks  understanding,  is  often 
spoken  with  a heavy  deliberation 
that  suggests  it  is  part  of  a Berlitz 
comprehension  test,  something, 
you  feel,  that  is  alien  to  the  actors 
themselves. 

This  Measure,  in  short,  is  too 
measured;  20  minutes  needs  to  be 
shared  off  it  before  It  progresses  to 
Nottingham  and  a European  tour. 
But  there  is  already  a hugely 
promising  Isabella  from  Use 
Stevenson,  who  throws  herself  at 
Angelo  with  indecent  fervour  and 
who  is  so  filled  with  spiritual  pride 
that  she  cannot  understand  the 
temptations  of  the  flesh.  Pride  is 
also  tlie  keynote  of  Paul  Brcnuen's 
sober-suited  Angelo,  smugly  con- 
gratulating himself  on  his  own  grav- 
ity, and  could  be  said  to.  be  the 
motivating  force  behind  Jim 
Hooper’s  mischievously  smirking 
Duke,  who  seems  positively  to  rt*l-  I 
ish  putting  other  people  through  the 
moral  minder... 

/The  low-life  scenes  foil  to  .come  • 
off:  no  htot.  of  cpjrupiiQt)  bubbling 
hnd  brifliiiff  In  the  Viennese  stefy  or . 
of,  anarchy  lufldng  tinder- the  -Stir-  J 
face.  The-  pace  is  often  snaiFslqW.  :]■ . 
And  yet  there  is  edough  lnfoJH|ence||  ■ 
behind  Braunschweig'S  production  I 

tiije  glveq  Ihplr.  bendipd'(i)|fttivwl  to  ll  j 
Gallic  terobrafion^^^r  ™ T<P-'- 
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Pork  of 
the  town 


Marie  Darrieussecq ’s  first 
novel  has  taken  France 
by  storm.  She  chews  the 
fat  with  Marianne  Brace 


GUARDIAN  wgfo, 
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■ M JJHEN  she  was  six.  Marie 
i/I#  Darrieussecq  watched  a 
I f W pig  being  slaughtered.  “It's 
archaic,  the  technique."  she  ex- 
plains. “Tlie  pig  underetands  what  is 
going  to  happen.  ft  screams.  They 
rear  its  throat,  the  blood  is  terrible. 
Then,  with  a big  knife,  they  open 
the  belly  and  tlie  intesdnes  go  ouL  1 
was  struck  by  the  whitish  blue 
colour.  It’s  incredible,  terrible." 

Incredible  and  terrible  are  words 
that  might  equally  be  applied  to  the 
content  of  Darrieussecq’s  debut 
novel.  Pig  Tales,  in  which  a woman 
finds  herself  turning  inLo  a sow.  SeL 
in  an  aiwcalyptic  future,  the  novel  is 
narrated  by  a nameless  bit  of  crack- 
ling who  works  in  n perfume  shop- 
cuin-brotliel.  During  the  course  of 
the  book,  she  grows  tents,  gives 
birth  to  stillborn  piglets,  is 
soilomised,  gang-raped,  abused 
with  dogs,  almost  eaten.  She  finds 
her  soul  when  she  falls  in  love  with 
Yvan,  a werewolf. 

Tliis  pork-fesl  Look  France  by 
storm  when  it  was  published  under 
the  title  Truismes  (a  pun  on  truism, 
a self-evident  truth  or  cliche,  and 
truie,  a female  pig) . Its  author,  now 
aged  28,  sent  her  unsolicited  manu- 
script to  six  publishers.  In  24  hours, 
it  had  been  accepted.  The  most  suc- 
cessful debut  novel  in  France  since 
Fran?oise  Sagan’s  Bonjour  TYist- 
esse,  Pig  Tales  has  sold  250,000 
copies  in  hardback.  It  was  number 
one  on  the  bestseller  list  for  28 
weeks;  30  countries  have  bought  it; 
the  film  rights  have  been  snapped 
up  by  director  Jean-Luc  Godard. 

Pig  Tales  has  been  called  the  first 
anti-Le  Pen  novel;  a radical  feminist 
fable;  an  immature  porno  shocker. 
Tlie  author's  insouciance  seems 
gallingly  Gallic.  “It’s  just  a novel.  I 
have  no  message,1’  she  declares.  "I 
propose  the  reader  that  story.  I ex- 
pect the  reader  to  think  and  make 
his  own  moral,  A book  is  made  by 
two  people." 

Born  ui  Bayonne  (‘‘city  of  ham"), 
Darrieussecq  is  the  only  child  of  a 
teacher  and  a nuclear  power 
worker.  She  was  brought  up  in  a 
small  village  where  they  bought 
milk  and  meat  from  the  local  farms. 
It  wa9  here  that  she  witnessed  the 
pig’s  death  and  where  her  mother 
had  the  unfortunate  idea  of  getting 
her  pupils  to  write  to  their  English 
pen  friends  about  how  to  kill  a pig 
and  cook  it  — an  episode  that  al-. 
most  sparked  a “diplomatic  inci- 
dent.” Darrieussecq  says,  laughing. 
“The  Newcastle  people  thought 
“Who  are  these  savages?' H 

After  school,  Darrieussecq  won  a 
place  at  the  highly  competitive 
Ecole  Normale  Superieure  in  Paris. 
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Marie  Darrieussecq:  hugely  successful  debut 
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When  she  took  her  finals,  she  came 
sixth  in  the  whole  country. 

She  wrote  Pig  Tales  in  six  weeks, 
during  a period  of  strikes  in  1995. 
There  was  no  metro,  no  buses. 
People  talked  to  each  other.  It  was  a 
hard  time,  but  a time  of  joy  and 
madness.  There  was  an  atmosphere 
of  incredible  freedom  — revolution. 
And  we  love  revolution,”  she  says 
smiling.  "This  atmosphere  went  into 
tlie  book.” 

The  story  goes  that  Darrieussecq 
looked  in  the  mirror  one  day  and 
tried  to  imagine  herself  with  trot- 
ters. What  would  she  feel  if  her  skin 
got  thicker  and  pinker,  her  nose  flat- 
ter, her  ears  larger?  “I  found  the 
idea  strange,  funny  and  shocking.  A 
pig  is  contrary  to  all  that  is  de- 
manded of  a woman.  It’s  fat,  ugly, 
obscene,  dirty." 

The  blurb  on  tlie  back  of  Pig 
Tales  calls  it  “hysterically  entertain- 
ing”. There  are  moments  of  black 
humour  (“We  had  dinner  delivered 
regularly.  I ate  the  pizza,  Yvan  ate 
the  pizza  man”),  but  the  sexual  vio- 
lence makes  it  disturbing.  The  nar- 
rator is  so  innocent  or  stupid  that 
she  gratefully  accepts  the  perverse 
punishments  meted  out  to  her. 

“What  interested  me  was  the 
naive  voice,”  Darrieussecq  says.  “In 
the  beginning,  she  is  alienated,  an 
object  of  consumption,  and  she 
doesn't  realise.  She  can't  spell  the 
word  prostitute,  doesn’t  know  that’s 
what  she  is.  That  is  both  funny  and 
terrible.” 

What  she  wanted  to  attack  was 
dogma.  Her  fascist  politicians  are  “a 
blend  of  Le  Pen,  Berlusconi  and 
New  Age  crazy  people".  It  hasn't 
gone  down  well  with  extremists,  or 
Catholics,  who  don’t  care  for  the 
sexual  freedom  allowed  Miss  Piggy, 
who  enjoys  her  degradations. 

"You  can  have  your  own  pleasure 
in  any  situation.  When  she  discov- 
ers pleasure,  it’s  unexpected  be- 


cause she  is  in  a humiliating  situa- 
tion. We've  been  through  an  inter- 
esting century:  our  grandmothers 
didn't  have  the  Pill  or  abortion,  they 
had  restricted  sexuality.  Then  we 
had  the  Pill  and  were  obliged  to  ex- 
periment. That  was  another  sort  of 
dogma.  Now  there  is  Aids." 

Unlike  her  contemporary  Alina 
Reyes,  whose  erotic  novel  The 
Butcher  was  published  in  Britain  six 
years  ago.  Darrieussecq  isn’t  ex- 
plicit But  had  Pig  Tales  been  writ- 
ten by  a man,  the  degradation  would 
have  been  considered  unacceptably 
misogynistic.  "It  couldn't  have  been 
written  by  a man,"  she  says  emphat- 
ically. “I  was  worried  it  could  have 
been  read  as  an  insult  to  women. 
We  are  not  expected  to  write  such 
things,  but  women  have  the  right 
not  always  to  be  politically  correct.” 


Mk  S FOR  censorship,  she  is 
#1  against  it  “completely,  com- 
pletely.  I rely  on  education. 
If  education  is  well  done,  you  can 
have  a totally  free  country".  But 
what  about  the  freedom  to  enjoy, 
say,  child  pornography?  "I  am 
against  censorship  in  any  sense. 
You  can  make  society  safe  through 
education,  so  children  are  not 
raped.  I wouldn’t  like  to  censor 
comics  or  drawings  about  child 
pornography,  as  long  as  a real  cliild 
is  not  raped.  That's  the  frontier  be- 
tween fiction  and  reality." 

It's  a frontier  as  academic  as  her 
own  education,  as  fantastical  as  the 
idea  of  a woman  turning  into  a pig. 
What’s  in  no  doubt  Is  that  Pig  Tales'’ 
success  has  allowed  Darrieussecq 
to  buy  her  own  flat  in  central  Paris. 
And  how  about  pigs?  Does  she  still 
eat  pork?  "Oh  yes,”  she  says  with 
amusement  “I  love  Bayonne  ham. 
It’s  the  best  in  the  world.” 

— - - i 

Pig  Tales  Is  published  by  Faber  1 
& Faber  at  £9.99  ’ ■ < 


Maya  Jaggi  reports  on 
the  dilemma  facing  Indian 
authors  in  search  of  fame 

SINCE  Salman  Rushdie’s 
Booker  prize-winning  Mid- 
night’s Children  11981) 
kicked  open  doors  — both  for  West- 
ern readers  and  for  other  Indian 
writers  remoulding  English  to  then- 
own  ends  — Indian  novelists  have 
continued  to  sweep  prizes  anti  best- 
seller lists.  Milestones  have  been 
the  big  advances  and  matching 
sales  of  Vikram  Seth’s  A Suitable 
Boy  (1993)  and  Arundhati  Roy’s 
The  God  Of  Small  Tilings. 

Yet  which  Indian  novels  find  their 
way  into  British  bookshops,  and 
who  has  a hand  in  shaping  them? 

Most  novels  read  in  the  West  as 
“Indian  fiction"  — whether  by  au- 
thors living  in  India  or  elsewhere  — 
have  been  acquired,  edited  and 
published  first  in  Britain  or  North 
America.  Of  tile  glittering  crop  of 
tlie  198Usand  ’9Us — Rushdie,  Seth, 
Rohintoii  Mistry,  Amilav  Ghosh. 
Vikram  Chandra,  Ainit  Cliaudhiiri. 
Firdaus  Kanga  — virtually  all  made 
their  breakthrough  in  the  West,  and 
gained  Indian  editions  (and  readers 
in  India)  almost  ns  an  after lliought. 

“Most  Indian  writers  don’t  come 
to  us  through  Indian  publishers  but 
through  British  and  American 
agents,"  says  Matthew  [-’vans,  chair- 
man ol  Faber.  “British  publishing  is 
still  tlie  heart  of  Indian  writing  that 
has  an  internatiomil  reputation." 

During  tlie  Raj,  tlie  metropolis 
was  tlie  gateway  for  aspiring  writ- 
ers, and  it  helped  to  have  friends  — 
as  T S Eliot  was  for  G V Desani  or 
Graham  Greene  for  R K Narnyan. 
Fifty  years  on.  although  India  is  die 
third-largest  English-language  pub- 
lisher after  Britain  and  the  US  (with 
educational  books  tlie  backbone), 
fiction  publishing  is  in  its  infancy. 
There  are  no  literary  agents  in  India, 
few  advances  for  fiction,  and  though 
publisliing  thrives  in  regional  lan- 
guages, the  English-language  mar- 
ket is  small.  For  Penguin  India,  tlie 
country’s  chief  fiction  publisher, 
good  sales  start  at  2,000;  a title  be- 
comes a “bestseller"  al  only  10,000. 
The  publisher,  David  Dnvidar,  says: 
There's  only  one  commercial  In- 
dian writer.  Sliobha  D6.  Willi  30,000 
copies  on  average,  she  outsells  the 
next  closest  three  to  one." 

No  Indian  writer  in  English  can 
make  a living  without  foreign  pub- 
lishers. HarperColtins  India  Is  be- 
ginning to  pay  advances,  but  its 
head,  R K Melira,  says:  "It’ll  be  10  to 
15  years  before  we  can  compete," 

So  what  does  it  matter  where  nov- 
els get  published?  Much  Indian 
writing  is,  after  all,  emanating  from 
the  diaspora.  Yet  might  the  primary 
market  influence  literary  output? 
And  are  diaspora  stars  eclipsing 
those  with  poorer  access?  What 
might  be  slipping  through  the  net? 

“It's  an  ordeal  to  publish  in  the 
UK"  says  Paokaj  Mishra,  who  first 
bought  The  God  Of  Small  Things  in 
India,  bucking  tlie  trend.  ’The 
sheer  cost  of  sending  a manuscript 
deters  many.”  He  adds;  “UK  pub- 
lishers are  interested  in  a certain 
kind  of  novel,  presenting  India  as  a 
totality  . . . That  drowns  quieter 
voices  — though  some  would  al- 
ways escape  the  fdter."  1 . 

“We’ve  gone  beyond  the  crude 
exotic,”  says  ■ the  Delhi-based  writer 
Githa  Hariharaii.  “But  there's  a teh- 
dency  towards  certain  themes  *— 
the  Partition,  ■ the  Emergency 
exploring  Indian  identity,  rather 
than  taking  it  for  granted.” 


, Pffhnps  the  most  glaring  gmk 
in  translations.  While  Rusbdirt  ^ 
cent  Vintage  Anthology  Of 
Writing  champions  the  supmuari 
of  an  “Indo- Anglian”  canon  (asfc1 
tinct  from  Anglo-Indian,  or  nii^L-A 
race  descent),  many  writers 
demur.  And  whatever  the  sbort' * 
comings  of  translation,  British  pub 
lishers  are  notoriously  unwilling 
trust  screeners  or  take  risks. 

There  are  signs  of  change,  [nfe 
pendent  English-language  pres** 
such  as  Kali.  Seagull  and  Indialal 
ore  growing  in  number.  A Suhablr 
Boy  and  The  God  Of  Small  1% 
both  sold  Indian  rights  fust,  ad 
were  given  primary  editing  in  Delhi 
"Top-rate  writers  are  making  a sift- 
ment  by  being  published  fim  a 
India,"  says  Tarun  Tejpal,  c* 
founder  of  Indialnk,  launched  tK- 
year  with  The  God  Of  Small  Thing- 
Tejpal  is  optimistic  about  ann 
lapped  market  in  India’s  burgeonir; 
upper-middle  class. 

Tin-re’s  been  a mental  bkl.Wj 
among  Western  publishers  to  b f 
ing  rights  fnun  Indian  pubMth' 
says  Naveen  Kishorc  of  Seagull: 
Calcutta.  With  little  money  ■ 
gr*M»m  iiiul  retain  good  edituiv  t 
ilian  publishers  have  breitM. 
screening  out  dross  — a reputat- 
tluit  alxi  puls  nit  the  best  art.:- 
But  -u'epticisin  will  subside  a<  po- 
lishing improves. 

Economic  realities,  ihcugli v 
main,  "if  ytm'iv  a writer,  the  inor- 
is  in  tin-  West.”  says  llie  1 »ellii nw-- 
ist  Mnkiil  Kesavan.  ‘Tlu-  tnelron 
of  Indian  writing  in  Englishism 
where  — big  bucks,  big  pritf*: 
bigger  world." 

1 A /HILETHAT  means  Ife 
I / 1 / ern  publishers  will  to 
V V hand  in  the  final  editor 
Indian  editors  are  increasingly 
volved.  For  today's  writers,  reaff 
to  glossing  for  foreign  cousunifft' 
that  can  be  crucial.  Davidar  wrb 
with  Seth  on  A Suitable  Boy.* 

Orion  line-editor  pltdilng  in 
London.  “We  shared  ideas,  s* 
Davidar.  “An  Indian  book  is  w 
edited  in  India.  We  didn't  wtf  i . 


Dried  and  trusted  history 

Norman  Stone  I worthy,  tedious,  where™  i 


A History  of  the  Twentieth  Century: 
Vblume  One  1 900-1 933 
by  Martin  Gilbert 
HarperColllns  927pp  £30 

/T  IS  interesting  to  contrast  this 
turn-of-century  with  the  last,  in 
the  later  1890s.  Near-futurology, 
now,  is  a bit  of  a bore  because  we 
are  all  used  to  endless  technical 
progress,  and  were  more  interested 
In  the  space-station  where  the  Russ- 
ian pulled  the  plug  than  in  those 
Mars  landscapes.  But  futurology  in 
1900  was  another  matter  The 
Shock  of  the  New"  in  everything, 
from  Einstein’s  physics  to  tower- 
block  architecture,  Picasso  and,  if 
you  take  It  seriously,  Freud.  In  1900, 
intelligent  observers  saw  that 
socialism,  in  some  form  or  other  — 
there  was  a French  book  on  Aus- 
tralia, called  Socialism  Without  The 

DSlZne  “ would  be«>me  the  es- 
tablished form.  Nowadays,  we  are 
not  so  sure:  The  Shock  of  the  New" 
has  had  its  day,  and  the  century 
ends  in  bewilderment. 

Apart  from  the  world  wars,  actual 
political  events  can  be  stiipelvingly 
bnrmg,  and  as  to  social  matters,  the 
record  of  progress  is  also,  however 

Those  who 
live  by  the 

swordfish . . . 

I Philip  Marsden 

^Perfect  Storm:  A True  Story 

'-•(Man  Against  the  Sea 
by  Sebastian  Junger 
Fourth  Estate  2-JOpp  £14.99 


described  by  a popularising  JLs  a i U‘e'm,dd!-e  about  son,e 

such  as  Bronowski.  Before  1945  h:0??8,  ^ ar?e jwrt  of  20th  century 

the  record  is  improbabll  Lr^:  SSXJ  h_e  summed  u J 


g£  ncor*  » ‘^probable,  surreal: 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  appearing  out 
of  hvo  of  the  world’s  most  advanced 
and  sophisticated  countries.  After 
1945,  it  is  a grey  old  business. 

In  my  experience,  the  books  that 
really  tell  you  something  are  the 
opinionated,  even  bigoted  ones,  pro- 
vided that  they  are  well  written.  Eric 
Hobsbawm  wrote  one;  so  did  Paul 
Johnson.  Malcolm  Muggeridge’s 
Tne  Thirties  is  another  classic.  Tlie 
alternative  method  is  Martin 
Gilbert  s,  which  is  by  now  tried  and 
tested  over  more  than  60  books,  in 
defiance  of  critics  who  have  com- 
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and  the  thought  left  out.  He  is  writ- 
ing a huge  history  of  the  century 
which  proceeds  chronologically 
year  by  year,  without  overall  judg- 
ments being  offered. 

This  firat  volume  on  the  20th  cen- 
tury covers  the  Boer  war  to  Hitler's 
accession.  It  is  a genuinely  world- 
wide book,  in  that  China  and  Japan 
and  ol  course  the  US.  are  all  a.|^ 
quately  covered.  India  gets  a decent 
share-.  Africa  less  so.  This  is  nui  a 
book  with  villains  and  heroes,  am!  it 


by  the  sentence  “the  Germans  went 
ape  , and  many  Germans  agree  (as  I 
believe  Kaiser  Wilhelm  himself 
would  have  done). 

But  when  war  breaks  out  in  1914, 
Gilbert  underrates  the  craziness 
that  was  at  work  in  Berlin.  In  the 
same  way,  he  does  not  write  with 
adequate  power  about  the  great 
slump  of  192933,  which  wrecked 
political  economies  and.  for  the  next 
50  years,  put  the  advocates  of  sound 
finance  and  private  enterprise  on  a 
demoralising  defensive.  Still,  such  is 
toe  Gilbert  method,  and  his  many 
books  will,  as  long  as  factual  refer- 


Gilbert  has  three  very  obvious 
virtues.  He  writes  dearly,  and  will 
explain  for  a bright  novice  what  was 
happening  at.  say,  the  Battle  of  Ver- 
dun in  1916.  He  is  also,  at  least  in 
anything  I know  about,  accurate  — 
although,  for  example,  I do  not  be- 
lieve, at  least  without  qualification 
urn  reference,  that,  in  1916,  the* pi> 
hce  would  have  used  truncheons  to 
slop  people  s| leaking  Czech  in  tin- 
streets  of  Prague. 

Bui  finally.  j|  Gilbert  is  aiming  at 


an  encyclopaedic  status,  then  lie 
has  been  very  successful.  There  are 
a great  many  anecdotes  and  pieces 
or  information  that  you  would  not 
easily  find  in  a shorter  book;  he  is 
rather  good  on  the  Middle  East,  and 
that  tunc  of  hope  before  1914  when 
the  Ottoman  Empire  seemed  to 
offer  a home  for  all  of  its  peoples, 
with  a Stamboul  Greek  as  minister 
for  rebgions  (and  Ben  Gurion  offer- 
iqg  to  raise  a Jewish  Legion  to  fight 
for  the  Turks). 

On  one  difficult  factual  point, 
thanks  arc  due.  A desperately  vapid 
and  inaccurate  hook  has  come  my 
way  about  Turkey,  and  it  claimed 
that  the  Battle  of  Kut  el  Amara, 
which  the  British  lost  in 
Mesopotamia  in  1916  (it  was  one  of 
those  truly  terrible  British  muddles, 
in  which  troops  marched  across  hot 
sands  in  rubber  shoes  that  melted 
into  their  feet)  had  cost  more  than 
toe  much  more  famous  defeat  at 
Gallipoli.  Of  course  it  did  not:  25  000 
men  were  involved  at  Kut,  whereas 
10  tunes  as  many  were  withdrawn 
after  the  failure  at  Gallipoli.  My  Bri- 
to"/1'™ docs  not  reveal  this,  but 
Gilbert  does.  There  is  unquestion- 
ably a place  fora  book  of  this  type. 

Gilbert  has  marshalled  his  team, 
and  his  siatc-of-thc-nri  writing  de- 
vices. in  very  good  effect.  One  day 
lit;  must  ie!l  us  what  lie  real  I v 
uiiriks.  bm  this  will  do  to  be  going 
on  with. 
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over-explanatory."  , 
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teams  and  his  text  is  foil  of  didactic 
asides  about  weather,  waves,  sword- 
fish and  emergency  drills. 

With  any  other  subject,  such  a 
narrative  technique  might  have 
jarred.  But  as  in  Moby  Dick  and 
Melville's  encyclopaedic  whale 
chapters,  both  Junger's  story  and 
his  facts  are  linked  by  a sense  of 
awe  for  the  power  of  the  sea  and  its 
other-worldly  creatures.  Swordfish- 
ing itself,  as  practised  off  the  Mass- 
achusetts coast,  can  be  a lucrative 
business.  (We  tend  to  forget  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  with  talk  of 
quotas  and  decommissioning,  dial 
there  are  people  who  make  a lot  of 
money  from  fishing.)  After  a month 
at  sea,  a swordfish  boat  might  re- 
turn with  15  tons  of  fish.  For  this, 
the  owner  can  gross  upwards  of 
$140,000. 

Tlie  boats  use  long-lines,  up  to  40 
miles  of  monofilament  line  trailing 
behind  the  boat  Every  30  feet  or  so 
is  a squid-baited  hook  on  a Beven- 
fathom  trace.  Because  llie  sword-  ■ 
fish  feed  at  night,  ,each  hook  is 
illuminated  by  a small  chemical 
light.  If  the  line  breaks,  it  can  be  ie- 
covered  by  a series  of  reflector 
buoys  and  transmitters  dotted  along 
its  length.  When  you  have  $20,000 
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of  gear  in  the  water,  you  don't  want 
to  lose  it. 

The  big  returns  bring  big  risks.  It 
is  a spectacularly,  dangerous  occu- 
pation — per  capita,  no  other  job  in 
the  United  States  has  a higher  death 
rate  than  fishing  on  boats  like  this; 
and  for  a fishing  skipper,  each  deci- 
sion — from  fitting  out  the  boat  to 
timing  a trip  — is  a straight  pay-off 
between  the  safety  of  his  boat  and 
crew  and  the  possible  yield. 

No  one  knows  exactly  whot  in- 
formed the  decisions  of  tlie  skipper 
of  the  Andrea  Gail  on  his  return 
journey  in  October,  1991.  Given  tile 
scale  of  the  storm,  he  could  have 
(lone  little  once  the  boat  was  in  the 
thick  of  it.  Junger,  In  Ills  lean,  dead- 
pan prose,  reconstructs  not  only  tile  • 
circumstances  that  might  have  sunk 
her  — the  possible  broaching,  (he 
pooping,  the  roiling  over  — but  also 
what,  llie  crew  might  have  l«en 
doing  at  the  tiilie,  their  Immediate 
reaction,  and  in  macabre  medical  de- 
tail what  exactly  happens  to  a drown- . 
ing  man.  (if  you  want  to  know:  fiist 
it’s  voluntary  apnoea  — about  87 
seconds  of  not  breatliing,  then  invol- 
unlary  apnoea  when  the  lungs  fill 
with  water;!  or,  alternatively,,  you 
might  .have-  a laryngospasm 


u’lwn-by  ;in  involunliiry  x.iiiia.  iii.i) 
muniul  tin-  larynx  Miii.oii*-^  you. 
old  W.H..T,  which  iiMaiulv  sinu  s ili.- 
nit-tii b>.il ism.  can  delay  d.Mih  In  u|, 
in  Hi  nr  fin  mi  nut  i's.j 
W iili  L-qual  ihiiiimtfliin  *>■*■  1 1 in  ifr  r 
gives  :in  annum  ul  (In  Mt.rm  ii-i  !i. 
An  mu i- cvc Imie.  swelling  east  Irum 
111'.-  lil'-at  hll-a-s.  hcippeiu-ii  In  cel- 
lule with  Hiu iVciiie  Grace.  I'ln-  n- 
suk  whs  a wall  of  weather,  along 
which  sped  winds  of  up  to  lfiu 
knots.  Over  the  shallower  waters  of 
the  Grand  Banks,  the  wind  created 
waves  which  not  only  topped  i 00ft 
but  were-  steepened  and  made 
chaotic  by  the  shoals.  It  was  here 
that  the  storm  met  the  Andrea  Gail 
returning  home  with  a hold  full  of 
fish.  All  that  was  found  of  her  were 
a few  oil  drums. 

There  were  other  casualties  in 
the  storm  — perhaps  the  most  dra-  I 
inatic  sequence  of  Junger's  story  is 
of  the  ditching  of  one  of  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  s rescue  helicopters. 
Unable  to  secure  a mid-air  refuel 
because  of  the  wind,  the  crew  were 
forced  to  jump  from  it,  at  night,  into 
the  sea. 

Two  details  stand  out  from  the 
story  (not  the  least  of  Junger’s  skills 
is  his  eye  for  graphic  details).  One 
of  die  crew,  about  to  jump  from  the 
hovering  craft,  looked  back  at  the  al- 
timeter to  sec  it  flickering  wildly  be^ 
tween  luft  and  80ft  as  the  waves 
rolled  tii rough  below  him.  ■ 

Lnter  tlie  same  night,  another 
crew  member,  bouncing  about  In 
I tlie  swells,  dying,  was  saddened 
above  al!  by  tile  thought  that  lie  had 
■ not  managed  to  mow  the  lawn  for 
the  last  time  before  winter.  Unlike 
those  on  the  Andrea  Gail,  this  man  B 
was  rescued  and  therefore  able  to  I 
tell  Junger  I tis  tale.  I 

Tlie  Perfect  Storm  is  a magnifi-  M 
cent  sea-yarn.  With  tlie  spare,  de-  ■ 
elarntivc  style  of  the  best  I 
thriller-writers,  Sebastian  Junger  I 
build?  his  story  piece  by  piece.  But  I 
Ids  is  a true  story  and  all  the  more  H 
compelling  for  that.  Already  a best-  KP 
seller  iq-tho  United  States,  it  de-  Kf 
serves  to  storm  olher  shores  too. 

* * * 1 | 

ike.  to  order  this  book  fjjj 
price  of  Ell  contact  B 
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s Tho  Cast  Iron  Shore,  by  Linda 
d Grant  (Picador,  £6.99) 
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& M ALWAYS  get  asked  at  parties  if  I 

* can  recommend  any  good  books, 
r As  I am  about  to  open  my  mouth  my 
• questioner  then  adds,  Apart  from, 
1 ™.  ,s*  ^ks  by  St  Augustine. 

Galileo,  or  900  Chinese  poets.  You 
. know,  a novel?  A nice,  fat  novel  that 
you  can  read  on  holiday  and  isn’t 
[ 5 lupi d?  This  has  stumped  me  until 
now.  For  here,  in  this  story  about  a 
, half-Jewisli  Liverpudlian  faahion- 

i obsessed  woman  wlio  becomes  a 

communist  in  postwar  America,  is 
all  the  fat,  intelligent  novel  you 
could  want.  Written  so  beautifully 
smoothly  that  tearing  yourself  away 
from  it  in  order  to  cal  or  sleep  is 
something  of  a wrench.  You  might 
also  find  yourself  sniffling  at  the 
end.  Happy  hols. 

English  Country  Pubs,  by 
Barry  Brabbs  (Weld enfold  & 
Nlcolson,  £8.99) 

I JTITR)  much  on  thr  same  ground 
■r  as  Wei  den  fold's  1k.uL  \’ilhit>«. 
Pubs  (also  £8.(111),  alihnug],  Uia, 
bunk  was  written  by  Huger 
ln-«.-r  li 'grud.  mid  alsl.  i..uk  v«.n  ini.i  1 
the  inti  ridi's.  Still,  whi  n .me  is  (,•,.[ 
ing  ton  lazv  t..  read  a hr.iinv  Imul.. 
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HHiJ.k  is  still  M Strong1* 
■ Hie  Givitt  ki.it k I 'iscu graph'. 
r (L'simittgafoi.  but  ibis  isn't  tuo  bud. 

! >bu  only  hear  about  records  re- 
leased in  Aniericn,  but  there's  still  a 
si"i»rising  amount  of  ul  tent  ion  paid 
tu  Brit  ads.  There's  a curiously  liler- 
alist  house  rule  which  mean's  that 
bands  with  non-plural  names  are  re- 
ferred to  as  “it  * (as  in  "Teenage  Fail- 
club  s witty  pop  songs . . . gained  it  a 
college-radio  following").  Oh,  I don’t 
know.  I just  thought  you'd  be  inter- 
ested. 

Prophet  of  Orthodoxy:  The 
Wisdom  of  G K Chesterton,  ed 
Ruse  ell  Sparkes  (Fount,  £7.98) 

SELECTION  of  his  non-fiction 
writings  with  an  oveelong  intro- 
duction. That  Fount  is  the  religious 
imprint  of  HarperCollins  may  ac- 
count for  the  cheapskate  production 
values  (no  index,  lousy  editing)  but 
■at  least  you  get  the  chance  to  read 
some  of  GKC’s  essays.  “It  was  Hux- 
ley and  Herbert  Spencer  and  Brad- 
laugh  [atheist  MP,  was  refused  seat  ' 
when  he  refused  to  swear  an  oath] 
who  brought  me  back  to  orthodox 
theology."  Does  one  read  GKC  now 
in  order  to  bolster  one’s  agnosti- 
cism, or  to  make  one  fed  like  C S 
Lewis's  Sere wtnpe? 
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30  LEISURE 

Fruits  of  Victorian  labour 


Mark  Cocker 


rHE  scientific  name  for  wild 
marjoram,  Origanum,  derives 
from  two  Greek  words,  oros 
meaning  mountain  and  gams  mean- 
ing joy.  At  die  old  Narborough  rail- 
way track,  where  the  plant  was 
growing  in  extraordinary  prolusion, 
there  was  certainly  no  hint  of  a 
mountain.  The  derelict  line  simply 
bulged  above  the  wider  arable  flats 
of  west  Norfolk  with  the  subdued 
contour  and  slighdy  mysterious 
presence  of  an  ancient  burial 
mound. 

Ganos,  however,  was  here  in 
abundance,  unfolding  in  a massive, 
untidy  carpet  of  mixed  purple, 
mauve  and  pink,  up  one  side  then 
down  the  other.  And  amongst  the 
maijoram’s  coarser  pile  were 
shorter,  dense  patches  of  purple 
thyme,  bands  of  St  John’s  wort, 
thick  clumps  of  kidney  vetch.  This 
was  also  a butterfly’s  heaven  and  16 
species  swarmed  to  the  aromatic 
blooms  for  nectar. 

At  the  edges  of  the  old  track, 
where  the  grazing  rabbits  had  failed 
to  make  an  impact,  robust  stands  of 
dpg  rose  scrambled  into  thick, 
pink-flowered  mounds,  then  sub- 
sided down  the  embankment.  Be- 
tween these  bushes  was  one  of  the 
rarer  plants  we  had  hoped  to  find. 
Pyramidal  orchids  have  dense  lay- 
ers of  overlapping  petals  which 
create  neat  arrowheads  of  dark  ma- 
genta, sometimes  so  perfectly 
formed  they  look  as  if  they  might 
have  been  sculpted  by  hand.  But 
there’s  the  beauty  of  these  orchids, 
and  of  Narborough  as  a whole.  No- 
body planned  this  to  be  the  magical 
spot  it  is.  It  was  created  in  the 
absence  of  human  intention,  an 
exquisite  product  of  pure  chance. 

We  visited  another  famous  flower 
site,  Sissingluirst,  during  the  same 
week  and  were  able  to  compare  the 
two.  This  Kent  garden,  created  by 
the  winters.  Vita  Srckville-West  and 
Harold  Nicolson,  is  renowned  as 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Eng- 
land. We  admired  the  hard  work 
and  strenuously  ordered  vision  of 


Sissinghuret,  but  its  components  in- 
spired a synthetic  pleasure  lasting 
only  as  long  as  you  were  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  place  itself.  Narborough, 
quite  simply,  was  exhilarating  and 
remained  with  us  long  after  we  de- 
parted. However,  one  of  the  deeper 
reflections  the  place  inspired  was 
not  quite  so  comforting. 

Most  environmentalists  (myself 
included)  are  conditioned  to  view 
change  to  the  landscape  as  poten- 
tially threatening  to  its  scenic  and 
biological  importance.  Change  that 
involves  replacing  natural  features 
with  industrial  elements  is  automati- 
cally condenuied  as  outright  de- 
struction. The  passionate  opposition 
currently  mounted  in  Britain  to  road 
construction  typifies  this  response. 
Very  often  the  campaigns  are  per- 
fectly justified,  but  Narborough 
adds  a disconcerting  rider  to  the 
environmentalist's  argument. 

The  19th  century  equivalent  of 
today's  road-building  programme 
was  the  construction  of  the  Victo- 
rian railway  network,  which  en- 
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meshed  the  countryside  in  a disfig- 
uring web  of  clinker,  pitch-soaked 
sleepers,  steel  and  coal  smoke.  Yet 
today,  especially  in  the  barley  and 
beet  agro-industrial  wastes  of  East 
Anglia,  the  abandoned  railway  lines 
now  represent  some  of  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  an  older,  more  complex 
countryside.  The  flower-rich  em- 
bankments at  Narborough  have 
probably  not  been  disturbed  since 
Victorian  workers  dug  the  chalk 
soils  to  build  them.  The  workers’ 
efforts  were  as  important  to  the 
wildlife  of  the  region  as  anything 
performed  by  its  current  aimy  of 
professional  conservationists.  The 
fact  is  that  a good  deal  of  what  we 
value  in  the  countryside  is  a product 
of  historical  activity  we  would  now 
either  condemn  or  even  outlaw. 

Narborough  tells  us  that  we 
shouldn't  always  try  to  place  nature 
in  cotton  wool  and  seal  her  behind  a 
glass  cabinet  That  kind  of  apprecia- 
tion often  involves  preserving 
beauty  by  pushing  a pin  through  its 
thorax. 


Bridge  Zia  Mahmood 


/'VE  just  returned  from  my  annual 
trip  to  the  Biarritz  Bridge  Festival, 
a must  if  you  like  bridge,  beaches, 
or  just  a relaxing  holiday.  True,  the 
chance  that  it  will  rain  is  pretty 
high,  but  if  you  can  arrange  to  be 
playing  bridge  while  the  rain  is 
falling,  you  need  miss  none  of  the  at- 
tractions of  this  fabulous  resort. 

The  festival  starts  with  a leisurely 
teams  event.  This  is  followed  by  the 
bridge  equivalent  of  self-flagellation, 
the  dreaded  Individual  tournament, 
where  you  play  one  hand  with  as 
many  different  partners  as  time  per- 
mits. It  doesn’t  matter  how  well  you 
play:  sooner  or  later,  disaster  is 
bound  to  strike.  I was  making  rea- 
sonable progress  when  the  sky  fell 
in  on  me.  Look  at  my  hand  as  South: 

*K962  VAK2  OA  *J9872 

. Partner  opened  the  bidding  with 
one  club,  and  East  overcalled  one 
diamond.  We  were  playing  the  • 
“Standard  French"  system,1  in  which 
a one-club  opening  is  often  a three- 
card  suit,  so  it  would  be  premature 
to  support  clubs  immediately.  1 bid  a 
simple  one  spade,  and  West  joined 
in  with  two  hearts.  This  was  passed 
back  to  me,  which  was  a little  awk- 
ward, since  I still  did  not  know  if 


Chess  Leonard  Barden 

Harriet  hunts  gold  medal  | i 

was  the  highlight  of  the  world 
junior  open  ami  girls  champi- 
onships at  Zagan,  Poland.  Britain’s 
19-ycar-old  No  2,  who  starts  her  nat- 
ural sciences  course  at  Cambridge 
university  this  nuhiinn,  is  lilt-  most 
promising  woman  player  in  western 
Europe,  but  was  seeded  only  eight 
at  Zagan  against  a phalanx  uf  ex- 
Soviets. 

She  won  six  of  her  last  seven 
games  by  imaginative  play  — rang- 
ing from  a 23-movc  attack  to  an  81- 
move  endgame  — and  finished  the 
tournament  a point  clear  of  her 
nearest  rivals.  A Western  victory  in 
this  event  is  so  rare  that  the  last 
British  success  was  in  1937  by 
Elaine  Saunders  Inow  Pritchard). 

The  unsung  initial  spark  to 
Hunt's  talent  was  a teacher  at  Ox- 
ford High  School,  who  insisted,  as  a 
condition  of  taking  the  job,  that  she 
taught  her  nine-year-olds  chess  for 
an  hour  a week.  Since  then.  Hunt 
has  won  national  titles  against  boys, 
silver  and  hrottze  in  world  under-14 
and  under-18  girls,  and  bronze  for 
the  England's  women's  team.  Ear- 
lier this  month  she  competed  In  the 
Smith  & Williamson  British  Cham- 
pionship at  Hove  against  the  UK’s 
leading  grandmasters. 

Hunt  v Temlrova  * 

1 e4  d5  A dubious  choice  of  open- 
ing by  the  inexperienced  player  * 

from  Turkmenistan.  E 

2 exd5  Qxd5  3 Nc3  Qa5  4 d4 
NIB  5 Nf3  c6  6 Bc4  Bf5  7 Bd2  4 
Varying  from  Anand’s  7 Nc5  e6  8 , 

g4.  Qc7  8 Qe2  e6  9 0-0-0  Nbd7  v 
10  Ne5  Nxc5  11  dxe5  Nd5  12  2 

g4!  Advancing  the  K-sido  pawns  is  1 

the  most  troublesome  plan  for 
Black.  Nxc3  13  Rxc3  ByO  14  f4 
Be7  15  Rhfl  b5  16  Bb3  Qc8 
17  f5!  The  typical  breakthrough, 
with  Black’s  king  still  stranded  mid- 
board. 

exf5  18  e6  B«5+  19  Kbl  fti 
20  gxffi  a5  21  n4  Ii4  22  Bd4 
Rb8  23  Bc5  Rb7  24  fxgti  hxgfi 
25  e7  Resigns,  If  Rd7  2ti  Bed  is 
crushing. 

Richard  Bates,  aged  19,  began 


North  had  any  club  length.  I tompir- 
rised  with  three  hearts,  but  that  gut 
me  only  three  spades  from  North. 
Well,  that  was  something  ni  least 
he  had  support  for  iny  suit.  Now,  if 
only  I had  support  for  his . . . 

I jumped  to  six  clubs,  hoping  for 
tile  best.  Partner  had  the  hand  I’d 
been  dreaming  about: 

*QJ3  V86  4543  4AKQ103 

As  you  can  see,  six  dubs  was  an 
excellent  contract  that  was  due  to 
make,  earning  us  a fine  score.  But 
partner  was  not  content  with  his 
club  suit,  although  I had  raised  him 
to  a slam.  “You  play  them  so  much 
better  than  I!"  he  said,  as  he  con- 
verted to  six  spades.  That  may  have 
been  so,  but  even  I could  not  see 
where  12  tricks  would  come  from  in 
a 4-3  spade  fit,  especially  when  West 
doubled  it!  So  1 converted  to  six  no 
trumps,  which  might  not  be  much 
better,  but  could  scarcely  be  worse.. 
West  doubled  again,  and  I surveyed 
a grim  prospect  (see  table). 

Luckily,  West  led  the  quedi  of 
hearts, 1 rather  than  a diamond.  I: 
won  with  the  ace  and  ran  the  nine  of 
spades,  given  the  clue  to  this  play 
by  West’s  double  of  six  Spades. 
When  it  held,  I was  up  to  11  tricks,  I 


GUARDIAN  Vr®., 


Ihe  Wurld  Junior  with  4/7 
highly-rated  GMs  and  1MS 
hiding.  His  victory  over  the  fo. 
xoed  Maris  Krakops  was  a tvm-’ 
tournament  dogfight,  in  which  fr 
2530-rated  Latvian  tried  flashy^ 
tics  to  advance  a pawn  to  theses-1 
enlh  and  chase  the  white  b 
around  the  back  line.  Bates  k 
cool  and  his  eye  on  the  ball  , 
queen-bishop  line-up  on  Knhtfj 
king;  suddenly,  the  Latvian,  ins* 
for  mate,  was  himself  mated. 
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’ Cash  bouncer  I Motorcycling  British  Rranri  Priv 

as  cricket  is 
bowled  out 


SPORT 


Vlkram  Dodd 


Batea  v Krakops 

1 d4  NflS  2 c4  g6  3 Nc3  Bg74 
e4  d6  5 h3  0-0  6 Bg5  Nbd77 
Nf3  e5  8 d5  a5  9 g4  Nc5 10 
Nd2  c0  11  Qf3  a4  12  Rgl  U 
13  Be3  Qa5  14  Rcl  a3  15  b) 
Bd7  16  g5  hxg5  17  Bxg5M5 
18  Be7  Rfc8  19  BxdflNHJO 
h4  cxd5  21  NxdS  Nxd5  22 
exd5  Bh0  23  Rc2  Nxb3?12J 
Qxb3  Ba4  25  Qc3  Bxc2  25 
Qxc2  e4  27  Kdl  Bxd2  28QbG 
Qb6  29  Be5  Qbl+  30  Qcl 
Qxa2  31  Kel  Re8  32  Bd4t! 
33  fxe3  Qh2  34Rg4a235Bal 
Qhl  36  Qc3  Resigns. 

No  2486 


a b odaffl* 

While  mates  in  six  move?.  - 
ainsl  any  defence.  A rook  mo* 
b-f  or  1 h4  all  look  plausible,  f- 
only  one  wny  works. 

No  2485:  1 Iig8+  KJi7  2 ;<$• 
Rxgti  Kdfil  is  a draw)  Rdti  3_^ 
Kg7  (Kxhti  4 Cjxhfi  mnte)  40*-' 
Kftisgh-U  Kg7l)Rh7+soonDU* 


North 

*QJ3 

V86 

♦ 543 
♦AKQ103 

West  to*' 

* A 10  5 4 

V Q J 10  9 7 JJ43 

♦ J86  • tjp 

45  *b* . 

South 

♦ K962 

¥AK2  j 

♦ A : « 

4J9872  j 


continued  spades,  We5t4jl 
third  round  to  play 
Now  I cashed  the  spaae.^ 
winners,  on  which  W*sl 
her  remaining  hearts  In  * J 
tempt  to  protect  the 
monds.  East,  down  to  “L 
queen  of  diamonds  {tfw  J 
hearts  when  the  to*-.  J 
cashed,  studied 1 
minably.  Then,  he  Pfsr'T[j] 

mondl  His  astonishment 

tlie  13tli  trick 
hearts  over  my  t*o 
only  by  my  chagrin  «f 
tators’  glee  as  they  chahl^ 
rhidlvidueir  . 


J “THE  English  Cricket  Board 
j I has  demanded  the  freedom 

SJ  to  sell  the  riglits  to  televise  Test 

matches  to  the  highest  bidder 
after  the  UK  government  an- 
nounced that  cricket,  soccer  and 
rugby  would  be  excluded  from 
die  planned  national  academy  of 
j spurting  excellence, 
j The  Culture  Secretary,  Chris 

U Smith,  said  last  Sunday  that  the 

^ 8160  million  academy  would 

bj  concentrate  only  on  Olympic  and 
non-com mcrcial  sports.  He  said 
20  present  plans  for  die  academy, 

H Inltinted  by  John  Major  as  a way 
U of  boosting  his  favourite  sports 
K . . J| of  cricket  and  football,  were  in  a 
E Kb  muddle. 

c|  r His  comments  stung  Lord 
MacLaurin,  chairman  of  the 
j English  Cricket  Board,  Into  call- 

ing for  the  scrapping  of  regula- 
tions that  mean  England's  home 
Teat  matches  have  to  be  shown 
on  terrestrial  television, 

- He  told  the  BBC  that  if  cricket 
i was  to  he  excluded  from  the 

academy,  the  sport  should  be  re- 
moved from  die  list  of  events 
drawn  up  by  Parliament  which 
can  not  be  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

"If  the  Government  are  not 
to  help  us  dirough  the 
academy  and  other  things,  then 
me  — just  take  us  off  the  listed 
events  and  allow  us  to  negotiate 
tor  ourselves  for  the  benefit  of 

added  ^at  minis- 
^JrCajl  1 have  their  cake  and 

Rupert  Murdoch's  Sky 

* has  alreat*y  snatched 

re  rights  to  televise  England’s 
are,8"  taur«  from  the  BBC.  The 

'•  hnSrati0n’8  contract  to  screen 

- °nte  games  runs  until  1998. 

Rugby  Football  League  chief 

saiH^S6’  Mauriee  Lindsay, 

■ Tb  talk  about  rugby  league 

Lrreria,9p°rtian- 

i>  * about  time  people  in 
England  realised 

ru^LNrmia8^ferin8and 

mo8t  definitely  is.” 
k^^Associationsaid 
its  ^!d  * '“"dnue  with  plans  for 
halT”1  natlonal  centre  for  foot- 

mie^th9aidthatcricket.  ' 

' tiK^d!°CCerwerenotln  I 

thnSteStneedofhe1P» 
cludTunn,8,mIahtbe*n-  i 

' tho  lT  fie‘ a hlt  of  a grip  on  j 

kmy  J*??  of  d,e  sports  acad-  I 

Krfol°rJnplaceavery  £ 

be  for!?*  °f  What  ft  was  «oing  to  f 

to  c en^ofi!  10  annouilte  at  t 

- 

: ShcrftcM.ire’  U,ughboroufih  or  [ 

' und??i?_ffAevia*on  is  to  come  , n 


Mac  McDlarmld 
at  Donlngton  Park 

THE  East  Midlands  has  be- 
come a happy  hunting 
ground  for  Australian  sports- 
men. A fortnight  ago  at  Trent 
Bridge  their  cricketers  wrapped  up 
tile  Ashes,  and  here  in  Derbyshire 
last  Sunday  Brisbane’s  motorcyclist 
Mick  Doohan  secured  his  fourth 
consecutive  world  title  with  victory 
in  the  British  Grand  Prix. 

The  win  makes  him  the  most  suc- 
cessful 500cc  rider  of  the  past  25 
years,  though  his  victory  here  was 
not  without  a fight. 

Doohan  began  the  race  leading 
the  championship  by  116  points 
from  the  Japanese  rider  Tadayuka 
Okada,  his  superiority  haring  been 
confirnied  with  his  ninth  pole  posi- 
tion of  the  year. 

Brazil’s  Alex  Barros  took  the  lead 
initially,  Doohan  riding  with  custom- 
ary caution  in  fourth.  When  the  32- 
year-old  Australian  hit  the  front  at 
Redgate  Corner  on  lap  hvo,  and  the 
Spaniard  Carlos  Checa,  second 
fastest  in  practice,  crashed  on  lap 
three,  the  expectation  was  that 
Doohan  would  disappear  on  his 

Football  results 


; Dndor  »rri7«  r n 18  10  COm* 

1 McHorS  fnn?Eynr°m  David 
'toeincri^ ^.taskforce  over 

*®Ce  for  wninl bllIs  auPP°rters 
■nor  tT “kWnBtelwrised 

i*111  he  munmf  «btnbr0adcaater  ' 
toe  new  ST, 8 a,e.fir8t  targets  of  1 
8ain3ln?0l,?a8,tmoVM 
SisaliSn^jL601  OVer-commer- 

which 

are  jn  ]?J ! Sky  sPorts  viewers  ' 

^group  CU38ed  ^ Mr 


NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE:  Rr«t  division: 

Chaitton  3,  Oxford  Ulcf  2;  Crewe  2,  West 
Brom  3;  Portsmouth  3.  Port  Vate  t ; Reacting  0 
Swtacton  1 ; Stockport  0.  Bury  0;  Wohss  0. 
Shaft  UtdO. 

Second  dMaloni  Bournamtn  1,  Wigai  0; 
Brenttord  0.  Chest  erfld  0;  Bdsiol  City  2. 
Btackpoof  0:  Bumlay  o,  aiitngham  0.  Carlisle 
Unrted  0.  Wolford  2,  Plymouth  2.  GrtT|*y  2, 
Preston  2,  Milhmall  1 ; Walssl  1 , Fulham  t ; 

: Wrexham  3.  OJdham  1;  Wycombe '0.  ' 

1 Northampton  O;  York  OiBrfatol  R 1. 

, Third  division!  Bernal  t,  prater  2; 

Brighton  1 . MacdeafU  1;  Cambridge  United  2. 
Rotherham  1 ; Cardiff  P,  Cheater  p;  Dontoster 
Rovers  0,  Pelerboro  6;  Hartlepool  3. . 
Colchester  2;  Hul  0.  None  Co  3:  Lincoln  1, 
Shrewsbury  0:  Rochdale  2,  Mansfield  0 


Scunthorpe  1.  Leyton  Orient  0(  Torquay  UnHotl 

SELL'S  SCOTTISH  LBAQUBt  Premier 

divlelom  Ceftic  1.  DunPrmltne  2;  Dundee  Utd 
1.  Hibernian  i;  HeartaA,  Aberdeen  1; 
MoUieweit  o.  St  Johnstn  t.  '•  i . . 

Flret  dlvlelom  FaNrk  2.  Ayr  t ; Monqn  0, 
Harwiton  2;  Partick  D.  Dundee  3;  Raihf. 

Airdrie  1 : St  Minen  2,  SUrtng  A2, 

Second  dlvlelom  Btechn  2.  Inverness  CT  2: 
Ctyde  1 , Forfar  2;  Earn  Fife  0.  Stenhsmr  3, 
LMngalon  1 , Stranraer  O;  Queen  Slh  2,  . . 
Clydebank  2. 

Third  dlvlelom  Albion  2.  Berwick  1 ; Arbroath 
2.  E.Stlrthg  0;  Dumbarton  2,  Montrose  2;  Ross 
CoO.  Queans  Pk  1. 


Sports  Diary  Shiv  Sharma 


Heat  and  dust-up 

WARWiChSHIRE'S  fonni-  I B HoUioake,  Cruft,  Caddick.  Hca 
pofv^ ered  h«aLvmf±n!  Martin, Tuhicll and Malcuhn. 


Como  In  No  1 . . . Doohan  on  hiS  victory  lap  photo  uJSSSSS 


Doohan  makes 
it  four  in  a row 


Honda.  To  the  delight  of  30,000 
fans.  Okada  had  other  ideas. 

For  the  next  29  laps  rarely  more 
than  quarter  of  a second  separated 
the  pair  as  Okada  harried  the  cham- 
pion-elect. First  Doohan  broke 
Kerin  Schwantz’s  six-year-old  lap 
record,  only  for  Okada  to  respond  in 
kind.  On  lap  17  Doohan  broke  the 
record  once  more:  again  Okada  re- 
sponded. overtaking  into  Goddard's 
hairpin  but  running  wide.  Unfazed, 
lie  outbraked  Doohan  at  the  next 
corner.  Redgate.  this  time  making  it 
stick. 

Doohan  came  back  at  his  rival, 
and  with  a lap  to  run  he  led  by 
0.225sec.  Despite  riding  his  Honda 
ragged,  Okada  could  not  respond, 
and  Doohan  punched  the  air  in 
triumph  as  he  took  the  flag  for  the 
10th  time  this  season. 

Not  surprisingly  Doohan  s talent 
is  in  demand,  and  he  confirmed 
over  the  weekend  that  he  bad  re- 
ceived “a  very  big  offer"  to  switch 
camps  next  season.  The  bid  almost 
certainly  comes  front  Yamaha. 

The  250cc  race  was  won  by  Ger- 
many’s Ralf  Waldmann,  wliile  the 
13-year-old  Valentino  Rossi  took  the 
honours  in  the  125cc  class. 


WARWICKSHIRE’S  formi- 
dable one-day  machine 
powered  its  way  into  a 
fourth  NatWest  Trophy  final  in  five 
seasons  when  the  county  recorded 
a 105-run  victory  over  Sussex  at 
Edgbaston.  Warwickshire  scored  n 
daunting  342  for  three  in  their  60 
overs,  and  when  the  side  went  out 
lo  field  their  bowlers  took  over 
where  their  batsmen  had  left  off,  dis- 
missing the  visitors  for  237  with 
nearly  seven  uve-rs  remaining.  The 
only  significant  contribution  for  Sus- 
sex came  from  Mark  Newell,  who 
made  79  from  113  balls.  Smith 
African  fast  bowler  Allan  Donald  fin- 
ished with  figures  of  5-37  ns  Sussex's 
last  six  wickets  fell  for  1 15  runs. 

Warwickshire’s  opponents  in  die 
final  will  be  Essex,  who  defeated 
Glamorgan  in  an  ill-tempered  game 
in  sweltering  conditions  at  Chelms- 
ford. Glamorgan  set  the  home  side 
a target  of  302  for  victory  — their 
301  for  eight  owing  much  to  Steve 
James’s  109  from  157  balls. 

Essex's  Australian  opener  Stuart 
Law  responded  in  explosive  fashion 
plundering  90  runs  from  73  balls. 
Bad  light  forced  the  game  to  be  sus- 
pended  with  Essex  needing  six  runs 
oft  41  balls  with  two  wickets  stand- 
ing. But  before  the  proceedings 
were  brought  lo  a hall.  Uw  needed 
treat  men  l to  his  hand  sifter  being 
struck  by  a bcamer  from  Darren 
riionias,  ami  the  Es-si.-x  scaincr 
Mark  Hull  and  G lam  organ's  off-spin- 
ner  Robert  Cron  were  involved  in  a 
healed  confrontation. 

When  the  match  resumed  the 
next  day,  Essex  achieved  their  tar- 
get with  the  loss  of  another  wicket. 
The  bust-up  between  Holt  and  Croft 
earned  them  fines  of  £1,000  each 
from  their  respective  counties. 

Middlesex  captain  Mark 

Rainprakash  is  back  on  the 
Test  scene  after  an  18-month  ab- 
sence. He  returns  to  the  England 
fold  along  with  Mark  Butcher.  Also 
staging  a comeback  is  Lancashire 
fast  bowler  Peter  Mai  tin.  John 
Crawley  has  been  dropped  and  Dar- 
ren.  Gough  has  not  recovered  from 
an  iqjury.  The  foil  squad  is:  Ather- 
ton, Stewart,  Hussain,  Butcher, 
Thorpe,  Ramprakash,  A HoUioake, 


B HoUioake,  Croft.  Caddick,  Headley, 
Marlin,  Tufticll  and  Malcolm. 

RECORDS  are  made  to  be  bro- 
ken, but  three  athletics  world 
records  tumbling  in  a little  over  an 
hour  left  the  22.000  capacity  crowd, 
many  of  whom  had  |uri<|  $100  u 
ticket,  gasping  for  breath  at  the 
Zurich  Grand  Prix.  Wilson  Boil- 
fvjpkclei  of  Kenya  started  the  bull 
rolling  when  he  ran  7min  5f).08scc 
lo  eclipse  Moses  Kiptumiis  mark  in 
the  3.000  metres  steeplechase. 

Tlie  cheer  had  scarcely  died  in 
!he  1 1 mint  of  the  spectators  when 
lus  near-namesake  Wilson  Kipketer 
lhe  Kenyan-bum  Dane,  broke 
Sebastian  Cue’s  800m  world  record 
with  a run  of  1:41.24,  Tlie  Briton 
had  set  the  time  in  Florence  in  1981, 
and  it  was  the  longest  surviving 
mark  in  the  book. 

Ami  finally  Haile  Gebrselassie 
broke  lus  own  record  in  the  5.uWiu 
when  he  ran  12:41.80,  the  lOth 
world  record  of  his  career.  The  per- 
formance reinforced  the  Ethiopian’s 
claim  as  the  greatest  distance  run- 
ner ever . Sadly,  Gebrselassie  was  in- 
juiod  in  a car  crash  soon  after 
returning  from  cniiipeting  in 
Switzerland,  although  his  iujurie'< 
were  said  to  be  only  minur.  ! 

Anu tiler  British  tveuiil  t>.  tall  at  . 
the  Zurich  meeting  was  ^uv>-  1 
C riii i > 1 2-y ear-i ild  hui'tipiMii 
■nark  of  .';L!!U>7.  It  was  biMim  by  l 
Spain  s former  Olympic  champion 
Fern  tin  Cacho.  who  won  in  3:28.95. 

THE  United  Slates  snatched 
yachting’s  Admiral’s  Cup  from 
under  the  noses  of  the  Italians. 
Within  five  miles  of  the  finishing 
line  and  in  the  lightest  of  breezes, 
John  Ko lius  and  the  crew  of  MK 
Cafe  produced  a dramatic  climax  to 
the  Fastnet  Race  as  they  charged 
from  sixth  to  second  in  the  rLC-10 
class  while  Italy's  Brava  Q8  dropped 
from  first  to  sixth.  The  3G-point  re- 
versal saw  the  Italians  fall  to  third 
overall,  behind  Germany  but  ahead 
of  Australia  and  Britain.  Italy  had  ap- 
peared poised  for  glory  after  Mad- 
ina Milano  crossed  the  line  ahead  of 
the  American  Flash  Gordon  3 in  the 
Big  Boat  class. 


In  this  Ashes 
serieSi  every  ball 
will  be  bowled 

online. 


Don  t leave  your  ,!e',k.  Tog  ether,  ’ll:  c Guardian  7k  I 

and  WiMicn  tiring  cnctet's  greatest  grudge  match  [ J 1 

direct  to  you.  The  Ashes  9 7 site  provides  complex  \/A Guardian 
coverage  ot  the  Ashes  semes,  hall  by  ball,  so  ymTII  \ WISDEN 

kixnv  what's  happening,  however  last  the  wickets  are  ^ 

fa",n»'  Ashus  97  internet  cricket  coverage  to  „ew  boundaries. 
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